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Forging Ahead in the Business Gam wah 


I am convinced that our greatest difficulty—the thing that keeps us from attaining the success 
we seek—is not competition which robs us of business rightfully ours. Nor is it a lack of knowl- Pd We \I/| || 
edge of business methods. {We know well enough what to do and how to do it. At least we 
can soon find out. Business magazines, trade papers and books are replete with sugges- 
tions and ideas for the successful conduct of our business. We 
. . read these books and articles, mentally approve the ideas and 
In this article methods suggested—and then go on doing nothing about 

a retailer changing our own methods. §The simple truth, if we 
stresses the would admit it, is that we are lazy. Why not, for 
, a change, be honest about it? There is an in- 
point that to stinct within us prompting us to economize 
Knowing physical effort—yes, and mental effort, 
must be add- oo. We try to figure out the easi- 
‘“ ° ” est way of getting a thing done. 
ed D oing This is good and proper. It 
has resulted in a multi- 
tude of labor-saving devices which lighten 
human toil. {Most of us are extremely 
lazy. Our minds are full of “action” 
ideas, but we continue to sit on 
the old box in the sun, whit- 

tling away on a stick. It 





































the “lion” 
quickly gets 
out of the way 
of the progressive 
retailer who hustles 


is so much easier to let 
things roll along as they 
have been doing than to change 
to new methods. A national adver- 
tiser of a tooth pasteis spending thou- 
sands of dollars every week to tell us that 
we are lazy—and then suggesting that their 
product is especially intended for lazy people, being 
so easy to use. §It is easy to subscribe for a good 
trade journal, but to read it through carefully each week, 
seeking ideas that might be applied to your business, of 
course requires some effort. It is easy to sign up for a course in 
reading blue-prints and taking off material bills. It is quite an- 
other matter to peg along week after week and finish it. It is easy 
enough to say that you are progressive, ambitious and efficient. It is a more 
difficult matter to keep yourself growing, energetic, forging constantly ahead 
in the business game. {The real difficulty is within. And it is not in our head. 
It’s not what we know that counts, but what we actually go ahead and do. There is a 
mysterious spark of energy within us that needs to be constantly cultivated and used. The 
greatest difficulty is to keep ourselves going. Up to a certain point, necessity makes us work 





The slothful man 
saith, There is 
a lion in the 
way— 

Proverbs, 







































J hard and do our best. But the minute we think our job is “cinched” we begin to let up. As 
i soon as salary or income reaches the point of our ordinary needs we begin to take it easy. {I 


4 have been associated with several large retail lumber companies operating branch yards. Their diffi- 

culty is not in getting men—or even good men. Their greatest difficulty is in finding men who after a year 

or two in their employ still have ambition enough to try to become still more efficient. Most men are too 
willing to “let well enough alone.” This inclination is just as evident in owners, sometimes, as in employees. 
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i, Gregertsen Brothers Co. 


SPECIALISTS 


Jou Can Rely Upon 


One way to obtain the best quality 
Cypress lumber and dependable service, 
is to deal with a company which devotes 
its entire time and facilities to that one 
wood. 


You will appreciate this fact more after 
you have tried our yard and shed stock. 
We can furnish everything you require in 
Cypress lumber. 


so 44 q 
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Send us a trial order today. 


——- 
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332 So. Michigan Ave, CHICAGO 











Yards and Planing Mills: CAIRO, ILL. 























Exact-- 


to a hair’s 


breadth 






Any two pieces of “Ever- 
lasting” flooring from any 
two bundles will match per- 
fectly, side and end. 

Each operator is provided with three tool steel gauges 
to check the width, thickness, tongue and groove. Inspec- 
tion is continuous, to insure exact, unvarying uniformity. 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Center of fine wood working 
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HARDWOOD FLOORING 
OAK - MAPLE - BEECH - BIRCH 

















From rare... to medium 
... to well done 


Cooking parlance is the correct guide 
for the proper tanning of belting hides 


You would hardly think of a cattle hide as a delicate 
substance, yet it is just that. If you expose it to quick 
changes, to strong tanning solutions for which it has 
not been prepared by gradual steps, you get a poor piece 
of leather. 


When a Graton & Knight belting hide begins its six 
month stay in the Graton & Knight tanyard, it goes 
first into a milk tanning solution. Gradually and by care- 
fully calculated time intervals it moves from place to 
place where contact with stronger and still stronger 
solutions of tannin gradually brings about that almost 
miraculous transformation from sensitive hide to hardy 
leather. When it reaches the end it has been made into 
leather that has strength in every pore and fibre because 
the process is scientifically planned and rigidly con- 
trolled. 


Every step in the tanning and manufacturing of Graton 
& Knight belting is subject to exact formula. 


That’s why Graton & Knight belts last longer. 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 
Worcester, MASSACHUSETTS 
Branch Offices throughout the World 


The “STANDARDIZED BELTING MANUAL.” 
contains 170 pages of useful information 
about belting. Send for a copy. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 


’ GRATON 
KNIGHT 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY, 
Worcester, Mass., U. 8. A. 101-B 
Send me a copy of “Standardized Belting Manual’’: 
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Prices, quality for oany. 5 to 10% lower than the 
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Opportunities for Young Men in Lumber 


1] N MANY LUMBER YARDS there are young men at work 
whose thought is that they will keep their jobs there until 
something comes along that looks better. They think of the 

nber yard job as a sort of filler. What they really want is a 

te collar job that returns big money for little time and labor. 

aside from the fact that no man is going to succeed if he is 

"ays putting off trying until he gets into a position that suits him 

er, what is the matter with the lumber business? Lumber 
fs great opportunities for a young man who wants to amount 

Something in business. It is a business which is susceptible of 

owth to as great dimensions as any man’s ambition may reach. 

it offers a field for the chap who hasn’t the ability to handle 
usiness, but can work well under the direction of others. 

gives a man opportunity to delve into figures and details and 

nical matters if he is studious by nature. On the other. hand, 


it gives him opportunity to get out into “the great open spaces,” 
or to work with machinery; to labor individually by hand, or to 
operate on a big scale as a manager of men. 

Lumber has its background of appeal to the love of the romance 
of the forests, its field for inventive mechanical genius, its oppor- 
tunities for struggle with nature and with human competition. 
It almost seems that, no matter in what direction a man’s tastes 
may lie, there will be opportunity to start by doing what he can 
do and to end by doing what he wants to do, all without going 
outside of the lumber industry: 

When the listless young fellow who is only a whistle-listener in 
the yard is “sold” on what the lumber business really means and 
offers, if he has any energy in him, it should exhibit itself in an 
early. effort to make some use of his opportunities in this field. 


: 
; 
t 
' 
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Community Service Plus “Dividends” 


RATHER INTERESTING example of community service, 

carrying also a dividend of advertising and good-will value, 

is afforded by an illustrated story appearing elsewhere in 
this issue telling of the installation, by a Texas lumberman, of an 
elaborate and ornamental chime clock on the front of his office. 
Electrically illuminated, the clock is visible day and night from 
almost anywhere in the business section of the town, while each 
quarter-hour the chimes render an ancient sacred melody. 

The incident is cited as an example of the often referred to duty— 
or perhaps better, privilege—of doing something of definite value 
for the town in which one carries on his business. That, indeed, 
was the motive which impelled the lumberman mentioned to place 
this clock on his office building. Perhaps no single service within 
his power to render would touch so many residents of his community 
as the one he elected to render. Everyone, young and old, wants to 
know, “What’s the time?” From “the schoolboy, creeping unwillingly 
to school” and endeavoring to squeeze out the last moment of free- 
dom ere its portals close upon him, to the business man rushing to 
make a train or to keep an appointment, it is the universal question, 
not once but often throughout the daily round of hours. 

Another, and in its essence somewhat similar, piece of community 
service was recently described and illustrated in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, of a retailer in a western State who from a flag-pole 
before his office daily displays the regulation Government signals 
indicating changes in weather forecast for the ensuing twenty- 
four hours, so that the people of the community as well as those 
passing by may be guided accordingly in their affairs, so far as 
affected by weather conditions. 

Other practical forms of service that carry a definite good-will 
appeal are the providing, by dealers having rural constituencies, 
of parking facilities and the maintaining of rest rooms where the 
wives of farmers may recuperate from their shopping exertions and 
await their spouses. Many dealers, also, try to keep on hand such 
bulletins of the State agricultural colleges and the Department of 
Agriculture as are of most direct interest to their farmer customers. 
For example, just now bulletins, and all late information in what- 
ever form, regarding the campaign against the corn borer and how 
the farmer may best codperate therein are eagerly sought by all 
farmers in the corn-producing States. 

Thus it will be seen that there are various ways in which service 
to the community may be coupled with a reasonable self-interest 
without impairing the quality of the service, while at the same time 
building up valuable assets of good will. 





| True Competition a Constructive Factor 


FTEN THE MERCHANT in any line, seeing his customers, 

(5) or those he had hoped to secure as customers, going to a rival 

establishment, or, worse still, sending away from home for 

their goods, is constrained to wish that the thing called “competi- 

tion” had never been “invented;” or, at least, did not exist so far 
as he is concerned. 

How ideal, he thinks, would be his situation, if he had only to 
consider such elements of his business as maintaining his stocks and 
supplying the needs and wants of his trade, at prices fixed by him- 
self, of course on a basis fair and equitable to the purchaser, but 
at the same time insuring a satisfactory profit to himself, but 
without having to take into consideration what “the other fellow” 
was doing or might do. 

And then, too, there is the big and growing problem of inter- 
commodity competition. The automobile competes with the home; 
the radio dealer is after the same dollar that the lumberman wants 
to see go into a new roof, a sleeping porch or a new hardwood floor; 
the movie palace diverts the halves and quarters that, accumulated 
to a respectable total, often might with more lasting benefit to the 
spender be used to buy material for needed home repairs and im- 
provements. What a pleasant situation it would be, the merchant 
often thinks, if he did not have to overcome the allurements of all 
of these other lines. 

But, after all, it may well be doubted whether absence of com- 
petition would be an unmixed blessing, either for the individuals 
engaged in any given line of business, or for the business or in- 
dustry as a whole. The maxim, “Competition is the life of trade,” 
rightly interpreted, is seen to contain both truth and wisdom. Most 
improvements and advances, whether they be in the realm of mer- 















chandising, production, or transportation of the goods and eg, 
modities required by mankind, have been evolved under the gp, 
of competition. Someone, somewhere, has discovered or perfects 
a better product or a better method, with the thought of therg, 
reaping a greater profit. This is competition, of the sort that; 
the life of trade. Mere price cutting among persons engaged 
selling goods of the same sort in the same way is not competitig 
in any constructive sense but a guerrilla warfare disastrous to qj 
participants and without lasting benefits even to the buying publ, 

To the active, enterprising merchant, competition—whether jy, 
dividual or inter-commodity—is a gymnasium or arena in whi¢ 
he develops, and uses, his business muscle. Encroachment upon }j 
field is the signal for bringing into play all the intelligence, init, 
tive and enterprise of which he is capable, and when this has be, 
done, the dealer often finds to his surprised pleasure that the resyl; 
of his increased efforts have borne fruit in profits that never woyj 
have been garnered into his till had not competition of a Specially 
active character supplied the needed incentive. Thus in his cay 
as is constantly being demonstrated, competition proves to be inde 
the life of trade, arousing him from the lethargy that comes whe 
things run too smoothly, and stirring him constantly to “compe 
with himself,” as well as with others, in the unending struggle fy 
the rewards and satisfactions of business. 
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Keep Lumber Before the Public 


3) NE OF THE MOST apparent and significant of the bus. 












ness trends of the times is the startling rapidity with whic, 


in numerous instances, the tastes of the buying public hay a C 
changed. These changes have been registered by both men ani omounte 
women, though perhaps more numerously by the latter. Sometime 534,449, 
seemingly unreasoned and even unreasonable, in instances almog week. | 
touched with comedy, these sudden shifts in public taste hay j i the | 

m 871,408 
spelled not comedy but dire tragedy to many sound and well estab B 454 feet 
lished industries and still more numerous individual businessa,—% Coast 

There is little need to enumerate these veerings of the breemp 96 fee 
of public favor which have cast so many business barks upon th a. 
rocks. The majority of those affecting current business condition —) wood n 
are of sufficiently recent origin to be readily remembered. Th§ orders | 
effect upon the textile industries of the changes in styles of fem ‘¢ 5° 
nine wearing apparel is a case in point. Even the bobbed hair + cg 
craze has taken its toll of once profitable businesses. Five yeanf mills, ' 
ago the hairpin industry was of no inconsiderable importanc.§ product 
Where is it today? © 
The shoe manufacturers say that, due to less walking because of . 
the almost universal use of the automobile, men now average onljf) before 
three pairs of shoes a year, against four pairs ten years ago. (1) Produc 
the other hand, the sales of women’s shoes have soared tremendous! seg 
—again the result of changed styles which have accentuated the ied 
importance of the pedal extremities in the feminine ensemble, anif 938149 
to the demand for special shapes, styles and colors of shoes to har f 00 fe 
monize with the various costumes and occasions. | before, 
The suddenness with which these changes have come about isi} on : 
factor not to be overlooked. Formerly years would have been && 00 fe¢ 
quired to bring about such radical changes. Now they com ments, 
almost overnight. The explanation, of course, is to be found in the — ™ com 
almost miraculous rapidity with which news and general inform: on 
tion is now disseminated by means of the radio, the moving picture. B fjow. 
the transmission of photographs by wire, etc., so that what hap § 2,399, 
pens at any spot of the globe is now known almost instantaneous! § 000 f 
not only to the residents of the cities but to those of the remotes § feet a, 
hamlets and farms. = 2 
Fortunately for all engaged in the production and distributio: a 
of lumber, that basic commodity has not been, and is little likely The 
to be, affected in any such sudden fashion as has been alluded © § or... 
Such displacement of wood as has taken place has come so grat region 
ually, even if steadily, as to have permitted preventive measur § of 19: 
long before this had the industry at large been sufficiently fat § Produ 
sighted to have applied them. But because lumber is not subject § 230,00 
to the changes of a fickle public taste to the same degree that malj we fe 
other commodities are subject, is not sufficient reason for neglecting ae 
the defenses. The time to plug a break in the levee is before i Andy 
gets too wide. If the public is kept properly educated concernilé agains 
the intrinsic qualities of wood, and the certainty of an ample, (™ § —437 
tinuous supply being always available, it will not be likely to chang § Order 
its preference for that material for any of the numberless us § feet. 
for which it is best suited. ng 
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LUMBER MOVEMENT DECLINES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Upon hi washington, D. C., April 21.—Production 
e, init gnd new business in the softwood lumber 
has ben industry were at about the same level last 
1e result week as the preceeding week, with a nominal 

reduction in shipments according to tele- 
er woul graphic reports received here today by the 

Specialy National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
his cay from 315 of the leading softwood lumber mills 
be indes of the country for the week ended April 16. 

ci when compared with the corresponding period 
1€S Whey g year ago; new business was about the same, 
“compet: with considerable decreases in production and 
iggle fy shipments. The 142 hardwood operations this 
week reported a notable decrease in produc- 
tin and shipments, with new business about 
the same as that reported the week earlier. 
In comparison with the same week last year, 
when eight more mills reported, there was 
some decrease in production, shipments were 
‘he busi. about the same, with a marked decrease in 
sh which, orders. 
blic hay The unfilled orders of 186 southern pine and 
‘ER West Coast mills at the end of last week 
men ani amounted to 553,135,334 feet, as against 
ymetime — 534,449,164 feet for 186 mills the previous 
S almos— week. The 114 identical southern pine mills 
ste hay fin the group showed unfilled orders of 229, 
"B 971,408 feet last week, as against 228,999,- 
ll estab IF 454 feet for the week before. For the 72 West 
Sinessé:, fe Coast mills, the unfilled orders were 323,263, 
. breems fe 926 feet, as against 305,449,710 feet for 72 
apon the mills a week earlier. 
oe Altogether the 300 comparable rreporting soft- 
nditions wood mills had shipments 100 percent and 
2d. Th orders 103 percent of actual production. For 
of fem. the southern pine mills, these percentages 
bed hair Were respectively 95 and 97, and for the West 
Coast mills 102 and 111. Of the reporting 
ve years mills, the 276 with an established normal 
ortanc. production for the week of 189,180,697 feet 
gave actual production 94 percent, shipments 
94 percent, and orders 97 percent thereof. 

The softwood figures for last week, the week 
age onli) before and the same week last year follow: 
go. Onf) Production—189,242,000 feet, against 191, 
ondouslyf 919,000 feet the week before, and 240,511,000 
sted th feet last year. Shipments—189,225,000 feet, 

f against 203,194,000 feet the week before, and 
ble, ani 938149.000 feet last year. Orders—194,693., 
; to har 000 feet, against 193,817,000 feet the week 
before, and 227,866,000 feet last year. 

To make allowance for the fewer West 
Coast mills reporting this year, add 27,000, 
been IB 000 feet to production; 26,000,000 feet to ship- 
y com ments, and 26,000,000 feet to new business 
d in the ™ comparing softwood figures with last year. 
nform:- The hardwood figures for last week, the 

‘ctu week before and the same week last vear 
pictur; F follow: Produection—16,767,000 feet, against 
at hap- 20,399,000 feet the week before, and 23,535, 
neously § 000 feet last year. Shipments—21,602,000 
emotes B feet against 21,418,000 feet the week before, 

and 23,548,000 feet last year. Orders—21,- 

ribution 014,000 feet, against 26,395,000 feet the week 
e likely | fore, and 21,216,000 feet last year. 

ided to. The following revised figures compare the 

4. softwood lumber movement of the seven 

O gra tegional associations for the first fifteen weeks 

easuré @ of 1927 with the same period of last vear: 

tly far- Produetion—2,780,709,000 feet, against 3,298, 

subject § 230,000 feet last year. Shipments—2,840,917, 

+ many § 00 feet, against 3,416,917,000 feet. Orders— 
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out is? fe 


rlecting § °995,940,000 feet, against 3, 495,883,000 feet.’ 


fore it A similar comparison of the hardwood move- 
corning ment follows: Production—436,536.000 feet, 
le, con against 389,288,000 feet last year. Shipments 
’ ~437,960,000 feet, against 375,993,000 feet. 
chang? § Orders—457,562,000 fect, against 382,617,000 
ss uses B feet. 
The mills of the California White & Sugar 
¢ Manufacturerrs’ Association make weekly 
teports, but they have been found not truly 
‘mparable in respect to orders with those 
of other mills, Consequently, the former are 
hot now represented in any of the foregoing 








figures nor in the regional tabulation below. 
Fifteen of these mills, representing 52 per- 
cent of the cut of the California pine region, 
gave their production of the week as 9,102,000 
feet; shipments, 18,892,000 feet; and new 
business, 16,398,000 feet. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
wires that new business for the 72 mills re- 
porting for the week ended April 16, was 11 
percent above production, and shipments were 
2 percent above production. Of all new busi- 
ness taken during the week, 38 percent was 
for future water delivery, amounting to 29, 
282,876 feet, of which 18,823,726 feet was for 
domestic cargo delivery, and 10,459,150 feet 
export. New business by rail amounted to 
45,633,727 feet, or 58 percent of the week’s 
new business. Thirty-four percent of the 
week’s shipments moved by water, amount- 
ing to 24,614,793 feet, of which 15,415,967 
feet moved coastwise and intercoastal, and 
9,198,826 feet export. Rail shipments totaled 
44,266,831 feet, or 61 percent of the week’s 
shipments, and local deliveries, 3,227,026 
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This mass of roots, for that is what it is, is 
part of a banyan tree, said to be valued at 
$2,000,000 and growing in Hollywood, Fla. The 
tree began life as an air plant, fixing its roots 
in the crotch of another tree, then sending out 
aerial roots to the ground. The host tree is no 
longer necessary now, for the banyan tree draws 
its own food from the earth by means of these 
extensive roots 





feet. Unshipped domestic cargo orders total- 
ed 111,442,190 feet; foreign, 80,850,081 feet, 
and rail trade, 130,971,655 feet. 

The Douglas fir sawmill industry is on part 
time or on an up and down basis, with many 
men temporarily unemployed, according to the 
Four L employment service. Douglas fir logg- 
ing is also below normal. Woods work in the 
western pine districts is on an increase. Pine 
sawmills generally are operating one shift. 
All districts of the Pacific Northwest report 
more men than jobs, although the surplus is 


. hot so great as one month ago. 


The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with two fewer mills reporting, shows 
a slight increase in production and marked 
decreases in shipments and new business. 

The California Redwood Association reports 
some increase in production, considerable de- 
crease in shipments, and a good gain in new 
business. 


The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation reports production about the same and 
notable increase in shipments and new busi- 
ness. 

The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association (in its softwood pro- 
duction), with two more mills reporting, 
shows some increases in production and ship- 
ments, and new business slightly above that 
reported for the week earlier. 

Reports from 17 hardwood mills of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufact- 
urers’ Association (two more than reported 
last week) show a material decrease in pro- 
duction, a slight decrease in shipments, and 
nearly fifty percent decrease in new business. 
(The barometer of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion appears on page 54.— Editor.) 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 20.—For the week 
ended April 16, one hundred twenty-five units 
reporting to the Hardwood Manufacturers’ In 
stitute, and having a normal production figure of 
21,000,000 feet, manufactured 12,741,000 feet, 
shipped 18,140,000 feet, and booked orders for 
18,599,000 feet. Orders on hand amounted to 
135,756,000 feet. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NorFoLtK, Va., April 21.—For the week 
ended April 16, thirty-six mills reporting to 
the North Carolina Pine Association, and hav- 
ing a normal prodection of 9,486,000 feet, 
manufactured 6,500,732 feet, shipped 6,905, 
912 feet, and booked orders for 5,464,151 feet. 


Lumbermen Boost “Home First” Drive 


Burra.o, N. Y., April 19.—The local lumber 
retailers are engaging in a campaign to pro- 
mote the building of homes in this city, with 
the slogan “ Build A Home First.’’ The head- 
quarters for the lumber part of this campaign, 
which is a general one with dealers in build- 
ing material, are at 710 D. S. Morgan Building, 


-and the work is in charge of C. Ashton MeNeil, 


of the MeNeil Lumber Co. 

On the stationery of these home-building 
boosters are the words in large type: ‘‘ Build 
A Home First,’’ and also the statement that 
this is ‘‘a get-together movement for the 
building material industries, selling the home- 
building idea to America for the retailer, the 
wholesaler and the manufacturer.’’ 

On the evening of April 18, a meeting was 
held of all subscribers to the advertising cam- 
paign and others interested. The plan of the 
campaign was presented in detail and it was 
announced that efforts were progressing so 
satisfactorily that to date over $5,000 has 
been raised by the lumbermen for fostering 
this advertising effort. Those present re- 
ceived an assortment of advertising matter, 
including truck signs, stickers,” letterheads, 
transfer signs and other materials for indi- 
vidual use. 

During the present week many billboards 
advertising the home-building eampaign will 
make their appearance around the city, and in 
the near future a newspaper campaign will be 
inaugurated. This will be kept up for a long 
time, and the lumbermen are confident that it 
will be helpful to their trade. 

Some of the lumbermen are doing some extra 
campaigning for home owning. For example 
the Buffalo Tribune, a community paper, i- 
cluded with its issue of April 14 a ‘‘Home 
Owners’’ Supplement, dedicated to those’’ who 
long for a héme of their own and those who 
already own one’’ devoted ‘‘exelusively to 
matters of interest to home owners and pros- 
pective home builders.’’ Similar editions are to 
appear in future. A large part of the reading 
matter and advertising in the supplement was 
furnished by the lumber firm of T. Sullivan & 
Co. 
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Construction of Mill Carriage Trucks 

On the subject of carriage trucks in your April 9 
issue, page 42, I have noted that an Arkansas mill- 
man says “V wheel should ride the sides of the 
rail and not the flat part of the wheel on the 


flat part of rail." Now, in the cutting of clear- 
ance of tread in the V wheel so that the wheel 
rests on the side of the rail we have found from 
experience that wheels made in accordance with 
this practice do not roll on the true diameter of 
the wheel. That is, say, a 16-inch truck wheel 
manufactured with clearance revolves on a greater 
diameter than 16 inches, thus having a tendency to 
make the flat wheel slide or the V wheel slide to 
the speed of the flat wheel, as the case may be, 
thus increasing the wear on the truck. Some 
operators feel that the clearance between the 
rail and the tread of V wheel is an essential factor 
in the manufacture of good lumber, but this is not 
true. If the wheels are carefully turned and the 
rail carefully planed same will give much better 
and much more satisfactory service. 

The V rail, as we all know, acts as a guide, 
and the tendency within the last few years has 
been to widen the tread and to bevel the sides to 
a steeper degree. Most manufacturers are now 
turning out V wheels and track with tread as wide 
as 1% inches with sides beveled to 30 degrees. 
There are several advantages in this. The wheel 
made with the steeper angle does not climb the 
rail, thus causing it to ridge. This is especially 
notable when the offsets are working. The truck 
wheels with 30 degree sides allow the manufac 
turer to make the tread with the wider face, thus 
increasing the wearing surface. This is a de- 
cided advantage over the old half-inch tread, 45- 
degree trucks.—INquriry No. 1925—A. 

[The foregoing letter comes from a specialist 
in the sawmill division of one of the large ma- 
chinery manufacturing concerns. It has ref- 
erence to an article published in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of April 9, which in turn had ref- 
erence to an article that had appeared in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of March 26, page 53. 
The discussion in all three articles had to do 
with the accurate sawing of lumber, and there- 
fore is of interest to all millmen.—EbiTor. | 


Surface Measure on Board Basis 

Noting inquiry 1,914 in your issue of March 26, 
we are inclined to think that your inquirer wishes 
advice as to the best way of arriving at value 
surface measure basis on lumber on a board meas- 
ure price. We sell considerable of this stock and, 
inasmuch as it is almost always used for boxing 
and crating, the question of improvement or fall 
in grade on account of resawing is not very 
material. 

Our method on 5/4- and 6/4-inch dressed and 
resawn we will outline as follows: 

Assuming a board measure value on 5/4-inch of 
$20 a thousand, we add one-quarter to cover 250 
feet excess quantity, or $7.50; making a total of 
$37.50. 

Resawing the above in center gives us 2,000 
feet surface measure, which divided by 2 makes 
a surface measure price of $18.75. 

To arrive at value or price of 6/4-inch same 
method is used, except 50 percent is added as fol 
lows: Price board measure, $30 a thousand feet; 
add $15, making value of 1,500 feet, $45. Re 
sawing gives us 2,000 feet surface measure at a 
value of $22.50 a thousand feet. 

The above is merely a method used where pur 
chaser wishes a cost price on a surface measure 
basis after resawing. To arrive at the surface 
measure quantity in feet, we use the following 
method : 

Suppose we have 20,000 feet board measure of 
5/4-inch lumber, we deduct 4,000 feet, leaving 
16,000 feet. This multiplied by 2 gives us 32,000 
feet surface measure as the product of 20,000 feet 
for 5/4-inch resawn in center. For 6/4-inch take 
20,000 feet, less 14, leaving 13,333 feet. Multiply- 
ing by 2 gives us 26,667 feet as the surface meuas- 
ure product of 20,000 feet,.6/4-inch resawn in 
center. 

We regret to say that occasionally we run across 
the sharp practice of some people who quote a 
board measure price and then if buyer is not 
wise to the situation, they invoice surface meas 
ure basis, which is, of course, all wrong. We are 
inclined to think that, possibly, your inquirer may 
have had some competition of that kind, or per 
haps one party quoted a board measure price 
“high” against the other fellow’s “low” surface 
measure.—INQUIRY No. 1914—A. 


[The foregoing comment is made by a Penn- 
sylvania lumber concern that specializes in box 
and other special stocks. It has reference to 
an inquiry that was published in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of March 26 as Inquiry No. 1,914. 
It is believed that the matter here discussed is 
one of considerable interest to both buyers and 
sellers of lumber and additional comment is 
invited.— EDITOR. ] 


Contents of Piled Veneer Cores 


Referring to inquiry No. 1,920, the inquirer 
probably means to add the diameters of the 
various pieces in the cord of wood until they 
make up 384 inches. If we suppose a stick 12 
inches in diameter that gives 32 of them. The 
area of these is 25.12 square feet, just under 
80 percent of 32 square feet or 8 x 4. Now turn 
to page 157 of my manual and see under 1 at 
bottom of the page that the best quality of 
wood, round, has 80 percent of solid wood in 
a cord, with specimen kinds mentioned. 

This inquirer proposes an unusual method of 
survey, but it looks like a reasonably fair one. 
But why not measure in the pile? Or, if the 
timber is measured in long lengths why not 
caliper mid-diameter, get length and _ cord 
measure as per my manual page 138, section 
II and tables on page 239?—INQUIRY NO. 
1920-A. 

[The foregoing comment is made by Austin 
Cary, logging engineer, the Forest Service, 
Washington, D. C., and the references he 
makes are to his own book, ‘‘Manual for 
Northern Woodsmen.’’ Considerable infor- 
mation obtained from this book was given to 
this inquirer originally, and he was informed 
that the book is supplied by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN at the publisher’s price, $2.75 
a copy.—EDITOR. | 


Biggest Carload of Molding 

From time to time we have noticed items in ty 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as to large cars of interior 
trim and molding. What is the greatest number 
of inches reported as having been shipped in oq, 
car?—Inquiry No. 1,928. 

[This inquiry comes from a lumber manufy. 
turer in the South. 

In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of March 4 
1925, page 81, appeared a notice of a shipmey 
of molding by Gregertson Bros. Co., Chicago 
amounting to 441,445 lineal feet, manufacture 
out of 57,000 board feet of lumber. 

In the issue of May 16, 1925, page 81, wa 
reported shipment of a carload of molding by 
the Eagle Lumber Co., Eagle Mills, Ark., eo. 
taining 530,900 lineal feet of molding. 

In the issue of Aug. 8, 1925, page 79, wa 
reported shipment of a carload of molding by 
the Stout Lumber Co., of Thornton, Ark, 
amounting to 530,600 lineal feet. 

In the issue of Aug. 22, 1925, page 45, ap. 
peared an account of a shipment of a carload of 
sereen molding containing 1,650,000 feet. This 
was shipped by the Andersen Lumber (Co., of 
Bayport, Minn. The same company shipped an- 
other car of screen molding containing 1,511,00) 
lineal feet. 

In the issue of Feb. 13, 1926, page 82, ap 
peared a statement that the Fisher Lumber (», 
of Oroville, Calif., had shipped 1,000,400 lineal 
feet of molding in a single car, the largest siz 
of molding included being 7 by % inch, ani 
the smallest 4 by % inch. 

All of these shipments are relatively recent. 
It may be there have been earlier accounts of 
larger shipments.—EDITOR. | 
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Indications are that lumber- 
ing will be carried on very 
extensively in the Delaware 


Land & Lumber Co. The cap- 
ital stock is $300,000. The 


company owns 3,600 acres of 


leaves the mill yard, thus es 
caping forced sales, exorbitant 
commissions and costly de- 








River region this season, where 
the supply of logs is very ex- 
tensive. 
ae 
Forest fires have com- 
menced for the season. The 
first one is reported raging in 
the vicinity of Kingston, N. Y. 
ee @ 


At R. G. Peter’s lumber 
camp at Kalkaskia, Mich., last 
week, a pine tree was cut, the 
first log of which scaled 2,304 
feet, seven logs in the tree 
making over 9,000 feet. 

* * * 


One of the portable steam 
sawmills made by the Watrous 
Engine Works Co. has been 
shipped to Britain through a 
Boston firm. This is the first 
shipment to Britain of the kind 
that we have heard of. 

* * & 


Seamen’s wages on Lake 
Michigan open at $1 and 
$1.25, with strong indications 
for another season of low 
freights. 

. <€ * 

The lumber firm of A. Dun- 
can & Co., Duncan’s Mills, 
Calif., has incorporated under 
the name of Duncan's Mill, 





land on the north side of the 
Russian River lying on Austin 
Creek and its tributaries. 

* es @ 


There have been 946,775,- 
000 feet of logs run through 
the Wolf River, Wis., boom 
since 1871. 


* * * 


Chas. Moses, of Minneap- 
olis, Minn., logging on the 
Flambeau River, Wisconsin, 
this winter for W. J. Young & 
Co., Clinton, lowa, will prob- 
ably get about 16,000,000 feet 
banked against 20,000,000 
feet gone in for. He gets $2.50 
a thousand feet for putting in. 

> a 


The lumber manufacturers 
of Sonoma County, California, 
have agreed upon a uniform 
scale of prices. 

* 8 & 


The practice of consigning 
large amounts of lumber to 
the principal distributing mar- 
kets to wait for some customer 
to turn up is a bad one and 
tends to demoralize trade more 
than any other one thing. 


Those operators succeed the 
best, as a rule, who search out 
a purchaser before their stock 





murrages. 
* * * 


Fred Denny Larke, of 
Presque Isle, Mich., writes 
that 160 acres of pine land 
lying tributary to Rainy River 
in Presque Isle County sold a 
short time since for $9,000 
gold. 

* 8 & 

The Canadian Government 
has employed Mr. Mather to 
examine the sawmills on the 
Ottawa River with a view to 
the practicability of burning 
the sawdust and mill refuse, 
as it is claimed that by allow 
ing it to go into the river it ob 
structs navigation and causes 
the river to overflow its banks 
during the spring floods. 

* 8 * 


Smith, Kelley & Dwight, 
Ostego Lake, N. Y., are a™ 
other of the firms that pro 
poses to try the plan of se! 
ing lumber for its intrinsi¢ 
worth instead of by job lots 
for better or worse. The com 
pany intends to sort and grace 
closely so as to enable it t 
supply a customer with what 
ever kind and amount he may 
desire. 
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Average Southern Pine Bookings Make Further Gain 


Average bookings of southern pine mills made a further 
gain during the week ended April 18, to 543,237 feet a mill, 
against an average of 531,675 feet the preceding week, and 


500,373 feet for the week ended April 1. New business, how- 
ever, continued below production, and though the difference 
was less than in the preceding week, this was due to a slight 
falling off in the output owing to interference of rains. 

The mills generally report an improvement in the market 
outlook, though the chief items to benefit so far have been 
boards and strips, while dimension and timbers have contin- 
ued in good eall. There has been a slight increase in the 
movement of flooring and similar workings and of finish, but 
sales of these are not yet satisfactory. 

Prices can not be said to have made a gain in strength. 
Sellers have been forcing the eastern market a little, but 
conditions there are becoming better because of larger con- 
sumption. In the Southwest, fir is offering severe compe- 
tition. A large part of southern territory is out of the market 
beeause of the floods. From the middle West territory there 
is a large inquiry that looks very promising. 


Shortleaf Demand Is Showing Gradual Improvement 


Although production of North Carolina pine during the first 
fourteen weeks of this year was 73 percent of normal, against 70 
percent for the corresponding period of 1926, this year’s sales have 
covered 87 percent of the cut, as against a percentage of 75 for 
the same period last year. Sales of such building items as flooring 
have been improving. On stock that can be produced by small mills 
there is still quite keen competition. Business in box grades has 
increased a little, but their lower prices are securing most of the 
orders for air drying mills. There is a fair amount of consumption 
in the South, but in the East it is just beginning to develop. 

Georgia roofer manufacturers find that trade improvement con- 
tinues. Some of them have felt enough encouraged to increase 
output a little, though most plants are still on short schedules. 
Prices are strengthening, and it is believed that they may soon 
advance above the $18 base for 6-inch. Present orders are largely 
from the East, but an early increase in demand from the South is 
predicted. 

Arkansas soft pine mills have been selling a somewhat larger 
percentage of their output, which at large mills is normal, though 
small plants are handicapped by rains. Yard demand runs heavily 
to boards and strips, and there is a fair call for finish, but floor- 
ings so far have sold slowly. Prices, except on floorings ,are 
showing greater firmness. 


Movement of Cypress and Redwood Is Making Gains 


Southern cypress bookings are said to have increased somewhat 
during the last couple of weeks. It is believed, however, that they 
have not yet caught up on production, though there has been cur- 
tailment. While there are rather heavy accumulations at the 
mills, manufacturers realize that spring trade has been slow in 
opening up this year, and are confident that the market will soon 
become receptive. Some of the smaller plants are reported to be 
offering concessions on cars containing only a few items, and on 
random-length loadings, but the better equipped mills are able to 
get list on well assorted cars of specified lengths. Retail yard 
trade has been showing the greater gains. Industrial business 
generally is slow, but a fair volume of tank and greenhouse stock 
is moving. 

Demand for redwood is now about normal, as are files of un- 
filled orders. During the first fourteen weeks of the year, mill 
output was only 87 percent of normal, and bookings were about 
a third larger, so that stocks are undergoing considerable reduc- 
tion. Northern California business has been very good, but trade 
from the southern part of the State has been backward, and is 
just beginning to develop volume. The East has been sending a 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 54 and 92; 


little more business than in the corresponding period of last 
year. Prices have been revised in accord with supplies of various 
items, clears being reduced, and A and B grades and moldings 
advanced. 


Curtailment Of Fir Output Has Steadied The Market 


Continued curtailment of fir production is resulting in a 
decided betterment of market conditions. Quotations are 
much steadier and less lumber is being sold at the lower fig- 
ures that prevailed earlier this year. For the year to date, 
the mills have cut about ten million feet more than they 
shipped, but booked orders for almost eighty million feet more 
than shipments so that while stocks show accumulation, there 
is a good file of unfilled orders. 


The stock report for April 1 reveals that some items are in 
low supply. Holdings of B & better drop siding, 1x6-inch, 
were 53 percent lower than at the beginning of the year; ceil- 
ing stocks, 43 percent lower; clear inch strips, 37 percent 
lower; flat grain flooring, 15 percent lower, and vertical 
grain flooring stocks, 4 percent lower. There were increases 
of 20 percent in stocks of inch common, and of 11 percent in 
stocks of 2-inch dimension. 


Northern Hardwood Sales Show Decided Expansion 


Average bookings of the northern hardwood mills for the week 
ended April 9 were the largest so far this year, amounting to 
253,000 feet per mill, against an average of 193,000 feet per mill 
per week in the five preceding weeks. There appears little room 
for doubt that northern producers are benefiting from the stronger 
situation developing in southern species. Northern stocks are 
none too plentiful, and the small log input of last winter will 
result in reduced lumber output for the season. 


A good part of the present movement is to automobile plants, 
for producers of higher-priced cars are increasing their schedules 
and buying hardwood accordingly. Low grades are in heavy re- 
quest, and supplies are scarce. There is not a great amount 
going to furniture makers, but improvement is seen. Demand from 
building trades interests is retarded by poor weather, though 
prospects are most encouraging. Sales of maple flooring continue 
small, and the factories are not taking much rough stock, but 
there is more activity in the millwork industry. Retail yards are 
showing more interest in stocking up on both flooring and mill- 
work items, and early increase in takings of raw material by the 
factories is predicted. 


The Southern Hardwoods Are Showing Great Strength 


Production of southern hardwoods fell to about sixty per- 
cent of normal during the week ended April 16, and reports 
from producing territory indicate that the torrents of rain 
and floods will result in a much heavier decline in mill output. 
Many of the buyers are said to be taking steps to provide for 
their future needs, and at the same time there has been an 
increase in requirements for current consumption. Schedules 
of automobile plants are being enlarged, furniture factories 
are somewhat more active, and flooring plants have been ship- 
ping in excess of their output for almost two months. 


Quotations have hardly reflected the strength of the situa- 
tion as to production, as many of the mills along the Mississippi 
and its tributaries, which are now under water, quickly dis- 
posed of their stocks when they received flood warnings, and 
some bargains were offered. Others more favorably situated, 
however, have withdrawn stock from the market with the 
expectation of getting higher prices for it. It is certain that 
logs will be practically unobtainable for at least a month or 
so, and that scarcities of many items will develop. Prices 
are expected to show early advances. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 86 to 92 
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Public Being Informed on Forest Problems 


Serzes of Articles Prepared to Arouse Interest in Forest Week— 
The Sztuation in the Producing Sections Outlined. 


Wasuineton, D. C., April 18—A most interesting series of 
articles on the forestry problems in the various sections of the 
country has been prepared and broadcast among interested 
organizations by the American Forest Week Committee, work- 
ing under the auspices of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association to arouse public interest in forestry and otherwise 
propagate the aims of forest week, which will be nationally 
observed April 24 to 30. These articles, each pertaining to one 
particular phase of the subject or to one particular region, 
will be the foundation for forest week programs throughout 
the country, and were prepared in response to a great many 
requests from lumbermen, civic and commercial organizations 
and others for material for addresses, newspaper articles, etc., 
suitable to the occasion. 

The first of the series outlines the origin of the national for- 
ests. Thirty some years ago, it tells, a President was threat- 


ened with impeachment for the creation of national forests in 
the West. Today the national forest has become an accepted 
institution of the American people and its popularity is shown 
by the powerful public protests made at various attempts to 
infringe upon these public properties. It is an interesting 
story interestingly told, with a great many important facts 
regarding the history, extent and significance of the country’s 
vast national forests created from the public domain. 

The purchased national forests is the subject of the next 
paper, which explains the work of the Federal Government 
in creating a great system of national forests in the eastern 
States through purchase of forest lands. This article points 
out that a chain of forests, approximately 3,000,000 acres in 
area, has been created in the East within the last sixteen years. 

The subsequent articles deal with the problems in the dif- 
ferent sections, and in brief read as follows: 


FORESTRY IN SOUTHERN PINE REGION 


Since America’s first little sawmill was built 
in Virginia some 300 years ago, forests of the 
southern pine region have been utilized for 
one product or another. Today, after hundreds 
of years of utilization, the southern pine region 
comes second only to the Pacific coast States 
in the output of forest products. A survey 
shows that southern pine still dominates the 
general eastern markets and that the region as 
a whole, including the States from Virginia to 
Texas, produces 10,000,000,000 feet of pine 
lumber annually in excess of its own require- 
ments. 

From the time of the earliest settlements the 
pine forests of southeastern United States have 
been exploited for naval stores, (turpentine 
and rosin) an industry which has furnished 
three-fourths of the world’s supply of these 
products. 

Before the Civil War southern pine lumber 
was shipped to Baltimore and Philadelphia in 
schooners by sawmills on the eastern shore of 
Maryland and tidewater Virginia. After the 
war the industry spread to Georgia, Mississippi 
and the other Gulf States. The markets north 
of the Ohio River made their first demands for 
southern pine about 1875 and it was in the 
early 90s that the great development of the 
southern pine industry began. About 1892 yel- 
low pine from the Gulf States and Arkansas 
began to crowd white pine in the markets north 
of the Ohio River. Vast quantities were used 
in construction of the World’s Fair buildings 
in Chicago. An extensive demand was created 
by the low prices in the early 90s, the demand 
spreading into the Lake States, the Prairie 
States and Eastern States. At the end of the 
90s, southern yellow pine was leading the coun- 
try in the cut of softwoods. By 1909 its pro- 
duction reached the peak, with nearly half of 
the entire country’s cut of softwoods and from 
then on began to decline. 

An idea of the position the southern pine 
States still hold in lumber production is given 
by the 1925 report of the bureau of Census 
which shows that Louisiana and Mississippi 
ranked third and fourth respectively in the 
amount of lumber cut that year, following 
Washington and Oregon. Alabama and Georgia 
also come near the top of the list. 

It was providential for the South, that the 
great reserves of yellow pine in the southern 
States remained untouched while the white pine 
was being depleted, as later yellow pine was to 
do much in bringing about the reconstruction 
of the South. 

Nothing has done more in the last thirty 
years to bring money and capital into the 
Soutk, than the yellow pine forests. Following 
the deciune of lumbering in the lake States 
many northern lumbermen moved to the West 
and the South taking capital with them. In 


the South model cities were established and to- 
day the mill towns of the southern States are 
social and educational as well as industrial cen- 
ters. 

The term ‘‘yellow pine’’ means principally 
longleaf, slash, shortleaf and loblolly. It is 
interesting’ to note that yellow pine, which 
around the time of the war of 1812 was almost 
unknown commercially, was nevertheless so es- 
teemed for its toughness and strength that 
it was used to build the walls of the Constitu- 
tion and other American frigates. In rebuild- 
ing the Constitution to preserve it for another 
hundred years or so, the old timbers and walls 
are being replaced stick for stick with the same 
species of yellow pine. The Southern Pine As- 
sociation is coéperating in providing lengths 
and sizes, exactly the same as were used in the 
original building of the historic ship. 


The original pineries of the South are sup- 
posed to have contained 650,000,000,000 board 
feet of timber covering 130,000,000 acres. 
There remain today 114,000,000 acres of pine 
land containing 139,000,000,000 feet of virgin 
timber and 119,000,000,000 feet of second 
growth. Many of the earlier cuttings in the 
South Atlantic States left small timber and 
seed bearing trees on the land. A substantial 
quantity of second growth timber has been pro- 
duced on these old cuttings and through the 
natural reforestation of fields abandoned at the 
time of and following the Civil War. 


Depletion of the virgin timber has caused 
a reduction in the output of naval stores of 
nearly one-third of the amount produced during 
the period when timber supplies were plentiful. 
With the increasing value of both lumber and 
naval stores and growing pulp wood values, 
timber owners are beginning to use more con- 
servative and scientific methods of cupping the 
trees with a view to prolonging the productive 
life of the tree and finally making it into good 
lumber. 

A large area in the southern pine belt can 
be more profitable utilized for the production 
of timber than for any other purpose. Because 
of the long growing season and heavy precipi- 
tation the rate at which wood can be produced 
is greater than in any other section of the 
United States with the exception of the more 
favorable portions of the Pacific coast. Near- 
ness to the large markets of the country, the 
opportunity to obtain returns from the extrac- 
tion of naval stores early in the life of second 
growth stands, and the profitable yields of pulp 
wood in not more than twenty-five to thirty 
years all combine to make commercial refores- 
tation profitable. 

Louisiana, incidentally, is generally conceded 
to be the pioneer state in private reforesting on 
a large scale and Henry E. Hardtner, president 
of the Urania Lumber Co. and chairman of the 
State committee for American Forest Week, the 


pioneer commercial reforester. The great South- 
ern Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, La., which is said 
to have the largest sawmill in the South, is 
completely committed to reproductive lumbering 
and economical utilization of forest material, 
according to the committee. It is also interest- 
ing to note that the Thistlewaite Lumber Co., 
the first company to undertake commercial re- 
forestation of hardwoods in Louisiana, has 
taken advantage of a State law to help in the 
restoration of wild life. The company has de- 
clared its growing forests as game sanctuaries. 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN STATES 


Forests of the Rocky Mountain States, con- 
taining 38,000,000 acres of virgin timber, are 
of particular interest in connection with the 
observance of American Forest Week, because 
the great bulk of them are owned by the Fed- 
eral Government and managed for perpetual 
timber growing. Although the lumber industry 
began in the Rocky Mountain States in the 
early fifties, chiefly to supply the mines, the 
forests of the region are still in a pioneer state 
of development, principally because of the in- 
accessibility of a large amount of the timber. 

The forests, chiefly pine of a half dozen 
species, grow mainly at high elevations and are 
widely scattered over the various ranges com- 
prising the Rocky Mountain system, extending 
from New Mexico and Arizona to Montana and 
Idaho. 

Easterners are often surprised to learn that 
the greatest extent of unbroken yellow pine in 
America is in the highlands of Arizona. Idaho 
contains the largest stands of original white 
pine in America and for this reason is one of 
the most important sections of the Rocky Moun- 
tain district from the standpoint of timber. 

Eighty-five percent of the forest area of the 
Rocky Mountain region is owned by the Federal 
Government, being administered as national for- 
ests. Much of it performs an important funce- 
tion in protecting the sources of water utilized 
for irrigation and should be maintained for 
this purpose. 


PROBLEMS IN PACIFIC COAST REGION 


Giant trees that were a thousand years old 
when Christ was born still stand in the forests 
of the Pacific coast. Almost within their 
shadows are nurseries where millions of their 
baby offspring attest man’s intention of per- 
petuating the marvelous forests. 

Nature, having preserved the redwoods sub 
stantially unchanged through millions of years, 
is now receiving the dollars and cents support 
of the lumbermen in continuing this great tree 
family through vicissitudes of time. 

Consisting mainly of the California redwoods 
and the Douglas fir of Washington and Ore- 
gon, the forests of the Pacific coast have the 
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largest trees and the heaviest stands in Ameri- 
ea, if not in the world. 

From the standpoint of commercial utiliza- 
tion the most prodigious trees known are the 
redwoods which grow in northern California and 
in the southwest corner of Oregon. Claims have 
been made that from one redwood tree have 
been cut 400,000 board feet of lumber—enough 
to build forty cottages. The statement that 
250,000 feet of lumber has been cut from one 
redwood is absolutely authentic, and it is well 
known that a single acre of redwood has pro- 
duced more than 1,000,000 feet of lumber, or 
enough to build a 10-story building covering 
that acre. 

The size and grandeur of these trees and the 
unsurpassed nobility of the redwood forests 
has led to a strong public movement to pre- 
serve typical groves from economic use. The 
Save The Redwoods League is now at work to 
preserve 15,000 acres of redwood forest in its 
wild state and is receiving the sympathetic co- 
éperation of timber owners. 

The redwood operators are aiding natural re- 
forestation by planting as high as 30,000,000 
young redwood trees a year. Among the major 
redwood lumber companies definitely committed 
to reforestation are the Union, Mendocino, 
Pacific, Hammond, Glen Blair, Albion, North- 
ern Redwood and Little River Redwood com 
panies. 


Although the Pacifie coast forest region is 
much less in area than the combined area of 
the other two main forest regions, its timber 
stands are so dense and so heavy that Oregon, 
Washington and California hold about half of 
the volume of standing commercial saw timber 
in the United States. 

The Pacific coast produces approximately 31 
percent of the entire Jumber produced in the 
United States and the manufacture of forest 
products is steadily increasing as the cut in 
the southern States declines and manufacturing 
enterprises move westward. Washington and 
Oregon lead all other States in the amount of 
lumber cut annually with California coming 
fifth. California, it is interesting to note, is 
the largest lumber consuming State in the 
Union. The per capita consumption of lumber 
in the Pacific coast States as a whole is around 
1,000 feet, while in the rest of the United States 
it averages only 300 feet. This is due princi- 
pally to the large amount of individual homes 
built on the Coast. 

In the three Pacific coast States between 
75,000,000 and 80,000,000 acres were orginally 
forest land, of which 40,000,000 are still vir- 
gin. Twenty million acres have been cut or 
burned over. On the greater part of the forest 
lands of this region, natural reproduction is 
easy and abundant, if fire is excluded during 
and after logging, advance young growth pro- 
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Business in Brief 


The highest point in employment in manufacturing industries during the 

first quarter was attained in March when the bureau of labor’s statistics index 

was 9-4 percent, an increase of four-tenths of 1 percent 

EMPLOYMENT over February. Payroll totals during March registered 97.7 

percent, an increase of 1.4 percent over the previous 

month. Twenty-eight of 54 industries reported increased employment in March 

as compared with February and 35 industries reported increased payrolls. In- 

dustries showing the greatest gain were women’s clothing, woolen goods, petro- 
leum, newspaper printing and steel ship building. 


Unevenness continues to be the outstanding feature in the general business 
situation with a continued very slight trend toward betterment in the situation. 
Easter demands stimulated retailing somewhat but not to the 
extent that was expected or desired. 
for the first quarter of the year was practically the same as 
for the similar period last year. Sales of trucks are larger than they were a year 
ago. Business failures increased slightly as compared with the previous week. 


Commodity prices continue to decline and there is more vigorous competition 
Dun’s Review reports that 24 commodities advanced 
in price while 41 commodities declined. The Harvard University in- 
dex of wholesale commodity prices, on the other hand, showed a slight 
increase, advancing to 139.1 for the week ended April 13 from 139.0 


Loadings of revenue freight cars for the week ended April 9 totaled 959,474 
cars. This was an increase of 30,131 cars over the corresponding week last 
year, 41,047 cars over the like week of 1925 and a decrease of 
33,271 cars under the preceding week. All districts re- 
ported increased loadings of all commodities compared with 
the like week in 1926, while all except the northwestern and the southwestern re- 
ported increases compared with the similar period of 1925. 
products for the week totaled 69,065 cars. 


The steel industry continued to produce at a high rate with output some- 
Demand is still at a high level, but orders 


Prices, in spite of volume, continue weak, 
and are favorable to buyers. 


and 88 percent of production. 
standstill, consumers having large stocks on hand. 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily average gross 
crude oil production for the week ended April 16 was 2,452,500 barrels, compared with 
2,478,000 barrels the preceding week, a decrease of 25,800 barrels. An- 
thracite coal production increased sharply during the week of April 9. 
Bituminous coal production has been reduced sharply as compared 
with similar weeks last year and last month due to the strike in the unionized fields. 
Steam coals appear plentiful but price increases are expected. 


Production of automobiles 


Loadings of forests 


The industry is averaging between 85 
Business in pig iron is almost at a 








tected from injury and seed trees left. The rate 
at which timber grows in the redwood belt of 
California and in the better portions of the 
Douglas fir belt in Oregon and Washington is 
not exceeded in any other portion of the United 
States, according to foresters. ; 

It is significant that on the Pacifie coast 
where the original timber supply is the great- 
est, the largest organized industrial group en- 
gaged in perpetuating forests, the Western For- 
estry & Conservation Association, is at work. 
Coédperating with it is the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., which began reforestation almost as soon 
as the cutting of timber was begun. The Long- 
Bell mill at Longview, Wash., is, incidentally, 
said to be the largest lumber mill in the world. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., representing 
the largest timber ownership in the world, also 
codperates with the association and has or- 
ganized a forestry company of its own to look 
after its cut-over lands. Other codperative 
companies in addition to the redwood operators 
already mentioned include: The Michigan-Cali- 
fornia, Fruit Growers Supply, Clover Valley, 
Standard, W. F. Pickering, Red River, Booth- 
Kelly, Hammond, Shevlin-Hixon, Pondosa Pine, 
Potlach, Boise-Payette, West Fork, St. Paul & 
Tacoma, Clarke County, Polson Logging, Dono- 
van-Corkery, Simpson Logging, Shaefer Bros. 
Logging, Northwestern and Clemmons. lumber 
companies, 


IN THE NORTHEASTERN STATES 

Early colonial days when the virgin forests 
of the northeastern States supplied timber for 
the building of ships that sailed all the seven 
seas are recalled by Forest Week. In an age 
when it must import 70 percent of its lumber, 
the northeast section of the United States can 
look back upon a time when homesteads were 
built of the finest virgin timber, millions of 
feet of lumber exported and ship building was 
a chief industry. 

The remaining virgin forest of New England 
is chiefly in Maine with scattered areas in New 
Hampshire and Vermont. The last remnant of 
virgin forest in Connecticut was cut within the 
last decade. 

Although dropping far down the list as a 
lumber region, the northeast section still pro- 
duces a large quantity of wood pulp, Maine 
and New York being the principal States for 
this product with Pennsylvania and New Hamp- 
shire also near the top. One of the most eriti- 
cal forest problems of this section is the future 
maintenance of this vast paper industry which 
represents a capital investment of $565,000,000 
and produces 53 per cent of all the paper manu- 
factured in the United States. Because of its 
heavy fixed investments, the paper industry has 
been unable to move into other sections follow- 
ing the exhaustion of virgin forests as the lum- 
ber industry has done. 

Abandonment of farms in New England dur- 
ing the last fifty years has done much to in- 
crease the potential forest area, trees creeping 
in where once field crops grew. Realization of 
the importance of reforestation to the profitable 
employment of land, and the urgent need of sup- 
plying lumber to large cities with their highly 
developed manufacturing industries, has _re- 
sulted in a larger degree of reforestation in 
the northeastern States than in any other sec- 
tion of the country. 

New York leads all others in planting trees, 
artificial reforestation having become some- 
thing of a fad in the State. Pennsylvania is 
famous for its State forests, not only because 
of their financial success but because of the 
recreational facilities they offer the people and 
the sanctuary they afford the wild life. 

Thanks to the restored forests of these States 
deer hunting is actually far better today with- 
in a radius of 200 miles of New York City than 
it is in some of the wildest regions of the 
Rocky Mountains. The bear hunter has twenty 
times as good a chance of making a kill in 
Pennsylvania as in Colorado. 

It is interesting to note that Maine, where 
American lumbering in a large sense criginat- 
ed, is credited by some authorities as being the 
scene of the first lumber mill in America. John 
E. Hobbs says that lumber manufacture began 
in Berwick, Me., ‘‘for in that town was erected 
in 1631 the first sawmill in the new world of 
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which the date is certain, also the second saw- 
mill in 1634, and here also in 1650 was built 
the first gang sawmill in the continent if not 
in the world.’’ 

Reforestation is of particular importance in 
New Jersey, which is bound to grow forests in- 
definitely because of the large area of soil 
which is fit only for the growing of trees. This 
is also true of New Hampshire, typical eastern 
mountain State with a large area better suited 
for forests than anything else. 


FORESTRY IN HARDWOOD REGION 


It was particularly in the Ohio Valley that 
the great hardwood forests, the finest that 
ever grew in the temperate zone, were a hun- 
dred years ago a menace to the settler, a hin- 
dranee to agriculture, a tremendous obstacle 
in the path of progress. Considered as colos- 
sal weeds the big trees were cut and burned 
to make way for farms. Clearing on a large 
scale began in 1795 after the Battle of the 
Fallen Timbers and for the next thirty or 
forty years the crackling flames and towering 
columns of smoke were grateful signs of prog- 
ress. 

Today with the supply of oak, walnut, pop- 
lar and other hardwoods greatly diminished 
and inereasing in value, the hardwood district 
looks back regretfully upon a time when a 
stump was more to be prized than a tree and 
the mightiest ravager of the forest was the 
greatest public benefactor, realizing, however, 
that the destruction of the forests was neces- 
sary for the developnient of the country. 

From the Mississippi and Ohio valleys 
where the manufacture of lumber was largely 
incident to the expansion of agriculture, the 
sawmills spread into Kentucky and Tennessee 
and shortly after the Civil War reached the 
Southern Appalachian mountains. In that 
region, cutting of timber has been largely a 
commercial forest industry with but a negligi- 
ble part of the logged-off land passing into 
cultivation. The greater part of the Southern 
Appalachian forests has been culled of its 
more valuable timber and the cut of lumber 
has been declining sinee 1909. The river bot- 
tom forests along the lower Mississippi now 
comprise the last great remaining resource 
of oak, ash, hickory, gum and other hard- 
woods, characteristic of the central States, 
and furnish nearly one-third of all the hard- 
wood lumber cut in the United States, 

An interesting incident in connection with 
hardwood occurred recently in the rebuilding 
of the historic American frigate Constitution. 
As was the practice with the American, Brit- 
ish and French in building wooden warships, 
the framework of the Constitution was con- 
structed of oak. In rebuilding the ship to last 
another hundred vears the builders wanted to 
get the same kind of wood for the ribs as was 
used originally. 

In the old days wood was immersed under 
fresh water to preserve it and a considerable 
quantity was planted in navy yards. Looking 
about for oak with which to replace the old 
ribs of the Constitution the builders found it 
in the bottom of the Savannah River—just as 
good as it was 75 years ago, when the Navy 
stored it there. . 

The forest land in the central and southern 
hardwood region as a whole, according to for- 
esters, has been reduced to nearly one-third of 
its original area, or 124,000,000 acres. About 
18 percent of this remainder is virgin forest, 
concentrated largely in the southern river 
bottoms, while over 76 percent contains culled 
and second growth timber and young forest. 


THE LAKE STATES 


Days when the hum of sawmills was heard 
throughout the Lake States, when every stream 
was floating great logs, and woodsmen 
swarmed the country are recalled by Forest 
Week. Dependent now upon outside sources 
for approximately half their lumber, the three 
Lake States—Michigan, Wisconsin and Minn- 
esota—can look back upon a time when they 
stood foremost in the national lumber in- 
dustry. 

With the settlement of the fertile States of 


the northern Mississippi Valley, which was 
largely prairie and plain country, it devolved 
upon the timber States of the Great Lakes to 
provide shelter for millions of people. It is 
generally conceded that the whole mid-conti- 
nent development might have been delayed 
for decades had it not been for the enormous 
quantities of cheap building material provided 
by the Lake States. 

Today there is only a remnant of the great 
industry that sprang up. Mills have been 
dismantled, lumbermen have moved away, 
there are no lumber rafts on the Mississippi 
and few logs are floated down the streams. 

Of the 350,000,000,000 board feet of white 
pine, which it is estimated the original for- 
ests contained, only about 8,000,000,000 
remain, the history of lumbering in the Lake 
States being substantially the history of white 
pine exploitation. 

With the decline of the lumber industry, 
which depended largely upon white pine, the 
paper industry for which spruce, hemlock, pop- 
lar and jack pine is utilized, has grown until 
the district now ranks second in the United 
States in production of paper, following the 
northeastern States. Twenty-two percent of 
the paper manufactured in the United States 
comes from the Lake States. An important 
forest problem of the region is the furnishing 
of over 1,150,000 cords of pulpwood annually 
to maintain the paper mills. 


Not much progress in private reforestation 


“has been made in the Lake States, partly be- 


cause the careless lumbering of the early 
days and its accompanying fires had destroyed 
all vestiges of forest growth on large areas, 
leaving nothing for a possible second crop, 


Millwork Cost 


Note: <A report of the second and 
concluding day’s sessions of the annual 
meeting of the Millwork Cost Bureau will 
appear in the issue of April 30—Enpiror. 





The thirteenth annual convention of the 
Millwork Cost Bureau, held in the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, on Thursday and Friday of 
this week, opened with the address of Pres; 
ident E. J. Curtis, of the Curtis Companies 
(Ine.), Clinton, Iowa. 

After briefly reviewing some of the im- 
portant happenings of the last vear in connee- 
tion with the bureau’s activities, Mr. Curtis 
said that in addition to the competition exist- 
ing between the individual units of the in- 
dustry, ‘‘there is a new competition for us all 
today, which may be referred to as the inter- 
industry competition, in other words the 
struggle between unrelated industries for the 
econsumer’s dollar. In this common rivalry, 
the lumber manufacturer and the retailer 
have a common interest as between the dis- 
tributer of brick and lumber substitutes; the 
millwork operators have a common interest as 
between the manufacturer of metal doors, 
trim and sash. This new competition can only 
be met by coéperative effort. In one such 
effort, this industry failed with considerable 
resultant actual loss to the bureau. A similar 
effort is now being made, of which you will 
hear more before this convention closes.’’ 

Mr. Curtis referred to the great service 
which the bureau has rendered to the millwork 
industry in establishing the practice of cost 
accounting among its units on a_ scientific 
basis, and in preparing the correspondence 
courses which have been of such value to 
many millwork concerns and their employees. 
In closing he said that ‘‘the measure of our 
success in the future depends not so much on 
new work to be assumed, as on the degree 
of perfection with which we carry on the 
splendid activities already in full swing.’’ 

Next came the report of O. L. Appleton, 
acting secretary for the last year, who by 
action of the board of directors on Wednes- 
day of this week, was appointed to the posi- 
tion of secretary of the bureau. His report 


and partly because of the fire hazard, the 
relatively slow rate of growth as compared 
with other forest regions, and the high taxes 
on cut over lands. 

Some forest land owners, notably the 
Weyerhaeuser forest product industries group 
have been experimenting on a big seale with 
the theory that commercial forestry in the 
slow growing northern States may have to be 
a matter of using trees to produce cellulose 
rather than wood adapted for use in its natural 
form. By using trees to produce cellulose, 
from which synthetic and composite cellulose 
materials are to be manufactured, the turn- 
over of the forests may be accomplished once 
in from twelve to fifteen years, whereas for 
high grade white pine lumber the turnover is 
only once in seventy-five years. 

The town of Cloquet, Minn., burned down 
in 1918, is a notable example of what can be 
done in this line. Through the use of ‘‘ weed’”’ 
trees, jack pine, poplar and small spruce for 
the manufacture of synthetic wood products 
Cloquet has come back as a manufacturing 
town, based on the idea that woodworking 
industries are perpetual. 

With favorable taxation and _ protection 
from forest fires the future of this industry 
in the burned over sections of the Lake States 
is bright. 

Although northern portions of the Lake 
States are still in a period of pioneer agri- 
cultural settlement, much land found too in- 
ferior or remote for profitable farming, has 
been abandoned, particularly in Michigan. 
Foresters and lumbermen point out that it 
has become evident that trees must be grown 
on this land if stable and prosperous rural 
eonditions are to obtain. 


Bureau Annual 


showed that the organization has made a net 
gain in membership during the last year, and 
is in exeellent financial position, having a 
surplus of $34,055. The report of the treas- 
urer, J. A. Loetscher, vice president Farley & 
Loetscher Manufacturing Co., Dubuque, Lowa, 
which followed the secretary’s statement, 
added some further details as to the financial 
transactions of the year. 

H. T. Lumb, president of the Lumb Wood- 
working Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., spoke in 
advocacy of the formation of an ‘‘ Executive 
Council of Building Woodwork Associations 
of the United States.’’ His idea was that a 
body should be formed, consisting ot the pres- 
idents, secretaries and possibly other execu- 
tives of the existing regional millwork asso- 
ciations and bureaus, which would serve as a 
clearing house through which the industry 
might function in a national way in matters 
affecting the entire industry, such as, for 
example, relations with architects, researeh 
and trade extension work, general merchandis- 
ing policies, enlistment and training of ap- 
prentices, ete. 

The next speaker was S. F. D. Meffley, 
secretary Illinois Millwork Association, Chi- 
cago, who discussed the recent decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in what is 
known as the ‘‘stone cutters’ ease,’’ espe- 
cially in its relation to the millwork industry. 
This address was practically identical with 
a statement obtained from Mr. Meffley by the 
American Lumberman immediately following 
the rendition of this decision, which statement 
appeared on page 72 of the April 16 issue. 


IT IS ESTIMATED that between 16,000,000 and 
17,000,000 young trees will be planted in New 
York State this spring, which will insure a ree 
ord for the reforestation movement in the State. 
Individuals as well as municipalities and corpor 
ations are becoming more and more interested in 
the work. Thomas C. Luther, who is reforest- 
ing the 5,000 acres in his estate near Saratoga, 
plans to get out 1,500,000 seedlings this year, 
while Dr. Andrew C. Foord, of Kerhonkson, 
plans to set out at least 10,000. 
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Southern Retail Yard of Model Type 


Old Yard Replaced by New One Incorporating Many Features in Line 
With Development of Lumber Merchandising 


JAcKSON, Miss., April 18—One of the largest 
and best planned retail lumber yards in the 
South is that recently completed in this city 
by the Planters Lumber Co., which about a year 
ago began razing all its old buildings and re- 
placing them with new ones of the most 
modern type. 

The reconstructed yard, which occupies a solid 
block, is composed of an office building of hand- 
some design; three commodious lumber sheds, 
one of which contains six display rooms besides 
the yard superintendent’s office; a large cement 
and plaster house, a roofing warehouse, brick 
shed, stables and garage. In addi- 
tion to this remains the old office 


stock as we used to do on a $75,000 stock,’’ ex- 
plained B. M. Fulton, active vice president of 
the company. 

The No. 1 shed is open on one side only and 
is the one housing the six display rooms. The 
other two sheds are open on two sides. All are 
double decked, with a full sized bin below and 
a ‘‘half bin’’ above. The heavy material, and 
all fast moving items, are stored in the bottom 
bins, while the upper ones are reserved for the 
light or slow moving items. The primary pur- 
pose of this is to make for ease and economy 
in handling, the company having found that it 


‘«for we are in the position of a public utility. 
When service is demanded, we must perform it 
instantaneously and we are therefore obliged 
to maintain a lot of equipment. The ready- 
to-serve charge is in the form of a small per- 
centage added to price to cover the overhead 
of this equipment.’’ 

The company has given a great deal of study 
to the subject of delivery. Instead of sending 
out a truck on a little job it tries to assemble 
three or four small jobs in the same locality and 
then route the truck accordingly. However, 
when immediate delivery is wanted it is always 

given. An effort is also being 





building which has been converted 
jnto a warehouse for crated wood- 
work, kitchen cabinets and the like. 
The construction work is not yet 
ended, however. The company 
plans the erection of two or three 
additional warehouses, for wood- 
work, brick, ete., and also a battery 
of sand and gravel bins to hold a 
earload each. The present brick 
shed will be converted into a small 
eut-up plant, equipped with a cut- 
off and rip saw. Only a small frae- 
tion of the company’s extensive 
lumber stock is at present piled in 
the open, but it is planned to pro- 
vide shed space for this also in line 
with the aim to put the entire op- 
erations under roof. When this 
work is completed, the construction 
in this yard will represent an ine ‘——— 
vestment of $40,000. 

The Planters Lumber Co. deals, 
as its extensively advertised slogan 
says, in ‘‘ Everything from Founda- 
tion to Chimney Top.’’ In lumber, it handles 
longleaf southern pine exclusively, this apply- 
ing to flooring and trim as well as to yard stock. 

The feature of the yard is the battery of 
three huge lumber sheds, one of which is de- 
voted entirely to No. 1 stock, moulding and fin- 
ish; another to No. 2 stock and the third to No. 
3 exclusively. The stock in each of these is 
carefully assorted in graduated bins according 
to width and length. This system of complete 
separation of grades as well as of sizes was 
inaugurated hy the company for the purpose 
of keeping stocks better balanced. A giance 
will tell whether an item is moving slowly or 
nearing depletion. A check-up is made each 
week, quite apart from the semi-annual inven- 
tories, and if it is found that an item is lagging 
word is passed along to the sales department to 
push it. 

‘‘We find that by this system of keeping ac- 
turate tab on the condition of our stock we can 
do just as much business on a $65,000 lumber 








. =| line as to keep its name before the 
: “= rT public and to keep the idea of a 
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made to get the contractor to ac- 
cept all the material for a house at 
once, instead of having a little sent 
out at a time, necessitating numer- 
ous trips, often with light loads, 
loss of time and other avoidable in- 
conveniences. Flooring, trim, sash 
and doors and the like of course are 
not delivered until required. 

The Planters Lumber Co. adver- 
tises extensively in the local press, 
not so much to push any particular 





home alive. It uses space on the 
back pages of the newspapers, on 
| the theory that next to the front 
pages they are the most closely read 
| and therefore the most valuable. 
However, its present plans are to 
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Shed to right devoted entirely to No. 1 stock and finish; that at left to 


No. ? 


is decidedly more expensive to load into or from 
the upper bins than from the lower ones. An- 
other consideration is the stress to which the 
upper part of the sheds are subjected. 

The No. 1 and No. 2 sheds are separated by 
a covered alley, and the No. 2 and No. 3 sheds 
by an open alley down which runs a spur of the 
Illinois Central railway, with a driveway on 
either side. An outer driveway separates the 
No. 3 shed from the timber yard. 

Each of the company’s six display rooms, 
when completed, will represent a different room 
in the home, handsomely finished and furnished, 
including many built-in features. There will 
also be comprehensive exhibits of builders’ 
hardware, paints, doors, and other building 
items. 

The yard is splendidly equipped to render 
instant service. Three teams and five motor 
trucks are operated by the company. ‘‘We 
have found it necessary to institute a ‘ready-to- 
serve change,’ as we call it,’’ said Mr. Fulton, 











Recently completed office building and 2-story roofing warehouse of the 
Planters Lumber Co., Jackson, Miss. 





Partial view of yard: 


| advertise on the society pages 
— which, it is thought, are at least 
looked at by every woman in town 
—and it is the women the com- 
pany wants to reach first of all. 
The company finances the building 
of a home by earrying all of the pay roll and 
furnishing all materials until it is completed, 
when it is turned over to a building and loan 
association, which pays the company off in 
full. In addition, the company furnishes a 
free plan service, and employs two architects 
who also sell. 

M. L. Virden, of Greenville, Miss., is presi- 
dent of the Planters Lumber Co., M. B. Fulton 
active vice president, and P. F._P. Herring, of 
Indianolo, Miss., vice president. 

Sea e2aaeaeaai 


AN OLD grist mill building, a landmark over 
a century old, is being torn down at Niagara- 
on-the-Lake, Ont. It served as a hospital dur- 
ing the War of 1812 and both British and 
American wounded were treated in it. The 
timbers of the building are of white wood and 
the sills and posts of white oak. The girths, 
studding and braces are all hewn out of one 
piece of timber and the frame is sawn. The 
mill machinery was also made of wood. 








No. 3 shed (with gasoline tank alongside) in fore- 
giound, No, 2 in middle and No. 1 shed in background. 
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Building and Loan Idea Flourishes in California 


Assets of These Organizations in the State Exceed $200,000,000 — 
Conditions Have Been Favorable for Their Growth 


A charter member of the Scoffers’ Club 
has taken an exception to an earlier state- 
ment in this department to the effect that 
land speculation in and around Los Angeles 
has lost its former high degree of fever. 
He points out the land offices and the big 
busses with their ballyhoos and the new 
suburban developments. He mentions the 
opening of “ranches,” each containing about 
an acre, where easterners, round eyed with 
amazement, are told that they can get rich 
as soon as the chickens really get in earn- 
est about producing eggs. He also calls 
attention to the number of real fortunes, 
some made and others in the making, that 
have been produced by the increment of 
land values. We admit all that he says and 
yet stick to our earlier statement. 

Feverish land speculation, as we see it, 
consists of long range anticipation. Every 
one has seen it; if not in California, then in 
any one of a thousand other places. Years 





ago when the frontier was just west of the 
Missouri River there were towns laid out 
in the sand hills, and lots were sold far out 
in the country at what then were fabulous 
prices. The value of these lots depended 
upon the purely hypothetical coming of 
great crowds of settlers and the building 
of full fledged cities. If the crowds came 
and the cities were built, then the early in- 
vestors could expect to make some money 
selling the lots for which they had raid 
such absurd sums. But there was little 
evidence except the resounding statements 
of the promoters that such cities would be 
built. Most of them were not; at least not 
for so many years that the original lot 
purchasers had given up in despair and had 
abandoned their holdings. 

We are not ready to say that there is no 
such promotion in Southern California at 
the present time. Doubtless there is. But 
more often a person sees city property and 


suburban lots changing hands, not to be 
held for further speculative sales but to be 
used immediately. Lots are bought for the 
purpose of building houses on them, to be 
lived in by the owners or to support office 
buildings. The growth of the city is so 
steady, and the need for new buildings is 
so immediate that the new owners simply 
calculate the cost against the immediate 
value and go forward with their projects. 


Real Estate Value Soaring 


In Hollywood the Guaranty Building & 
Loan Association was organized a few years 
ago and almost immediately began _ its 
career of steady and sound growth. It 
decided after a comparatively short time 
that it needed permanent quarters and that 
there was a demand for more office room 
in this city of pictures. So it looked about 
for a site suitable for an office building. 
There was a chureh located on Hollywood 





Looking over uptown Los Angeies to the Hollywood hills 
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Boulevard at or near the business center of 
this suburb. A church likes to be located 
near the center of its parish, but it doesn’t 
care especially to be on a busy business 
street. This church had been built before 
the rapid development of Hollywood busi- 
ness had surrounded and almost engulfed it. 
It was ready to move. The officers of the 
joan association approached the church 
officials. These latter said that property 
on the boulevard was then worth perhaps 
$1,500 a front foot, judging by current 
sales. They added that it would soon be 
worth $2,000; and if the loan association 
would contract to buy the land at $2,000 a 
foot and would allow the church to occupy 
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The new Los Angeles city hall building. 


the land for a year or so while a new church 
building was arranged for elsewhere, it 
could have the site. The contract was 
signed ; and at the time possession was given, 
something over a year later, land values 
in that vicinity had gone to $4,000 a foot. 
You may call that speculation if you wish; 
but to us it seems quite different from the 
old speculation based upon a vague hope 
that sometime local conditions would make 
the ground valuable. It went to its valua- 
tion of $4,000 a foot because of the actual 
present pressure of dense population and 
the actual presence of business opportuni- 
ties. . The Guaranty Building & Loan 
Association has a twelve-story office build- 
ing on this site, and its cwn quarters on the 
first floor are as attractive and as impress- 
ive as those of any metropolitan bank. 
The development of this loan association 
is rather typical and significant. While 
California is a comparitively old state, its 
extensive and intensive development is 
fairly recent. People came out with 
splendid eourage but limited finances. 
Every new country is populated to a fairly 
large degree with that kind of citizens. 
Business had to be done on credit, and credit 
in a new country always gets started in a 
haphazard way. Later on it is stabilized 
more or less as business gets down to a 
steady, producing basis. There has been, 
and still is, a crying need for sound and 
reliable machinery for financing homes, 
and we know of no better and sounder 
mechanism for this purpose than the build- 
ing and loan. It is a curious thing, demon- 
strated over and over in every part of the 
United States, that the building and loan 
can be organized and made to work effici- 
ently and usefully almost from the first 
day, regardless of the temporary state of 


general finances. In fact, without having 
the word of Frank Chase or other experts, 
we’d guess that one of the favorable times 
for establishing a building and loan as- 
sociation is a period of temporary business 
recession. In a place of any size, and often 
in comparatively small villages, there are 
careful and thrifty people capable of pay- 
ing out on a home and ready to undertake 
it, even though times are supposedly hard. 
The building and loan has a splendid reputa- 
tion for strength and stability, and it can 
always find able persons who are willing to 
give it their time and their business 
knowledge for little or no return except 
the return that comes to every citizen 
through the sound promotion of home own- 
ing. 


Loan Associations Prosperous 


California is supposed to have gone 
through a period of a slowing down of 
business. It is the same thing that has 
gone on over the entire country. Land 
values have remained stable or have ad- 
vanced in value, as they always do in a 
place where population continues to increase 
in numbers. The California increase in 
population is due in part to the climate; 
but easterners who think that the Bear 
State is populated solely by elderly people 
who don’t want to work and who are living 


in the sunshine on the savings aceumulated 
elsewhere are sadly mistaken. It is, on 
the contrary, a young people’s state of 


vast energy and industry. There are flocks 
of tourists of course, some 200,000 in and 
around Los Angeles this past winter, and 
it has its elderly retired population. But 
a person is hardly conscious of that fact 
unless he stays constantly in a few areas 
where these people congregate. If he 
travels about at all he gets the impression 
of great industry, managed with courage 
and foresight, a veritable empire of diversi- 
fied production that is highly organized and 
clever.y administered. 

Our impression is that these recent years, 
during which California like its sister states 
has gotten down from the temporary peak 
of overexpansion, have been the most fruit- 


ed is left to the banks or private capitalists. 
In place after place when the idea of a build- 
ing and loan was first presented, local 
people have declared it to be impossible. 
They have pointed out, say, the depressed 
state of local finance, and have said that 
merchants were being compelled to carry 
heavy book accounts. Bills have remained 
unpaid, banks have restricted loans, and 
the idea of floating a big project for the 
expansion of housing seemed ludicrously 
impossible. 

But in the face of these statements the 
associations have been started and have 
flourished. The fact is that such organiza- 
tions can not be judged by ordinary stand- 
ards. In every community there are thrifty 
and solvent people. That has been proved 
over and over, both in our country and in 
Europe. And these are the people who 
support and use the building and loan. It 
offers an opportunity for the profitable and 
safe investment of small funds. A family 
that can save $10.00 a month, more or less, 
can’t go into the usual money market and 
make an investment. They can deposit 
this money in the savings bank, but the 
returns there are small. The building and 
loan attracts them; and when a fair propor- 
tion of these people are mobilized they soon 
pile up an impressive volume of investment 
funds. The same type of people borrow this 
money for building houses; so in the very 
face, it may be, of so-called financial 
depression the building and loan prospers 
and does its splendidly sound work of com- 
munity building. 

Before we get away from the matter of 
land values, we want to mention the case 
of a Hollywood lumber yard. This yard 
site is located on a side street quite near 
the building of the Guaranty Building & 
Loan Associaticn. It was purchased perhaps 
15 years ago for the sum of $15,000. It is 
still used as a lumber yard but probably 
will not be a great while longer. One per- 
son estimated the value of the ground at 
present at $500,000. An insurance man 
estimated it at $750,000. Things like this 
could not happen except in a city that is 
growing steadily and soundly. Perhaps it 








Mill and carpenter shop at the 


ful years for the development of the build- 
ing and loan idea. We have heard of dozens 
and scores of such associations that have 
gotten soundly started in the last three or 
four years. The assets of these associa- 
tions over the state run well in excess of 
$200,000,000; and it should be remembered 
that this vast revolving fund is employed 
almost exclusively in new construction. 
Financing buildings that are already erect- 





United Studios, Los Angeles. 


could happen otherwise in a flurry, but 
in that case it could be purchased on a paper 
basis, and when the flurry passed the value 
of the paper would pass, too. The estima- 
tors of the value of this piece of ground 
were basing their statements not on paper 
valuation but upon a hard cash basis. 
Much of our information about California 
loan associations we got from Orville L. 
Routt, a young man born to the lumber 
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business. He received part of his early 
training under his father and, following 
his graduation from Grinnell College, under 
H. A. Templeton of the Rogers Lumber Co. 
He has been in Hollywood for some years 
and is still interested in some retail lumber 
companies. He is’ giving considerable 
attention now to the manufacture of wall- 
board and plaster base. This in a way is 
rather typical of California industrial 
development. The local market for articles 
usually manufactured at a distance is so 
great that local factories are being estab- 
lished to save the heavy freight. This is 
part of the explanation of the expanding 
industry of the West Coast. Another 
explanation is favorable manufacturing 
conditions. At the present time fuel oil is 
plentiful and low in price. Factories can 
operate the year around unhampered by 
winter weather, and up to the present time 
at least labor conditions are good. Los 
Angeles is, I think, an open-shop town. 
Perhaps some industries are unionized, 
though I don’t know what they are; and 
the large major ty certainly are on the open- 
shop basis. While this is a guess on my 
part, it seems probable that local employers 
dread the principle of collective bargaining 
much less than the rather sinister restric- 
tion of production per man that so often 
follows the organization of labor. Mr. 
Routt mentioned casually a number of 
enterprises which he has helped along; and 


the list indicates the scope of local oppor- 
tunity in a new and growing city. One 
interesting enterprise which seems to be a 
community affair sponsored by scores of 
people is a beautiful theatre which pre- 
sents legitimate plays rather than movies. 

A person could hardly mention Hollywood 
and omit the pictures. It should be under- 
stood that while Hollywood has its own 
name it is a part of Los Angeles.. The 
business aspect of this motion picture in- 
dustry is enormous. I was told that while 
oil is the biggest commercial factor in Los 
Angeles county, motion pictures probably 
come second. It is an incredible industry. 
Studios and laboratories are seattered all 
about the town. Hollywood is fringed about 
with mountain:, and of course the clear 
atmosphere and sunshine make possible 
the taking of pictures the year around. 
While we were in Hollywood, Christie 
Comedies had installed a set on a vacant 
lot on Hollywood Boulevard and shot a 
picture. Presently the mechanics were tak- 
ing down the set and carting it away. A 
person sees here the studios where the stars 
of world-wide fame do their stuff. Some 
of these big affairs are leased out for the 
making of pictures. A few of the notable 
stars have comparatively small permanent 
working quarters. We drove past Charlie 
Chaplin’s studio, which seems to consist 
mostly of a stately old house with a small 
studio in the rear. Charlie, like the Fair- 
banks, does not make many pictures any 


more. These stars are careful not to make 
the mistake of overproduction. They take 
plenty of time to fix up the idea and to 
photograph it with exacting art. Naturally 
many of the “shots” are taken outside the 
studios; in the mountains or on the deserts 
or on the ocean. Shortly before the time 
of my visit the picture “Old Ironsides”, 
representing the famous ship Constitution 
and its historic exploits, was filmed. 

The movies are enormous consumers of 
lumber. The men whose duty it is to build 
the sets are versatile fellows. They will 
produce any kind of a set on short notice; 
and whether it is a temple or a town or the 
interior of a palace, lumber is their main- 
stay. You'd be surprised when you're look- 
ing at the screen versions of Monte Carlo 
or the sewers of Paris or the harem of the 
Sultan could you see the other sides of the 
walls and towers at which you’re looking. 
They’d be ribbed and braced with familiar 
dimension lumber. I’m told that much of 
this lumber is purchased from local lumber 
yards, for producers of the films appreciate 
the stocks and service of local dealers. The 
only fly in the ointment is the fact that the 
purchasing agents are close buyers. Whole- 
salers are constantly trying to induce these 
large consumers to put in stocks of lumber 
at wholesale prices. And while the movie 
men have not yet done it, they are only 
human and so are inclined to use this 
possibility to assure themselves of quite 
close retail »rices. 


Retailer Blocks “Roofing Slickers’” Game 


Crown Point, Inp., April 18.—Becoming 
tired of having out of town roofers come into 
his community and by playing on the credulity 


of the people, grabbing off roof repair jobs 
at prices away above those for which he could 
furnish equally good or better roofs laid by 
home carpenters, C. D. Root, local lumber 
dealer, has ‘‘spiked their guns,’’ at least for 
the time being, by coming out with a big 
newspaper advertisement giving the facts, 
and showing up the sort of game the outside 
roofing appliers were playing. 

In addition to the advertisement, large cir- 
culars bearing the same copy were placed in 
every house in Crown Point, and prospect 
and follow-up ecards, such as are supplied by 
some of the roofing companies, were made use 
of, with the result that enough new jobs have 
already been taken to pay for the campaign. 

‘*Tf this campaign had been started three 
months ago,’’ said Mr. Root to the American 
Lumberman, ‘‘the outside roofers would not 
have got any jobs at all. I still believe that 
it is the dealers’ fault if outside roofers come 
into their territory and get business.’’ 

Because it affords an excellent example of 
straight-from-the-shoulder selling talk, and 
shows how the inroads of these outside roofing 
peddlers may be met by telling the people the 
plain truth about the proposition, the text of 
the advertisement is herewith printed in full: 


AND IT’S TRUE HERE IN CROWN POINT 


Out of town roofers are ringing your door 
bells—gaining entrance and occasionally suc- 
ceed in getting a contract signed for a new 
roof from those that fail to CONSULT HOME 
FOLKS FIRST. 


Glib talk—wild statements about wood 
shingles that have been giving good service 
without leak and attention for 20 or 30 years. 
Claiming local dealers sell only inferior qual- 
ity asphalt roofing that carries little asphalt, 
samples of roofing that carry little asphalt 
being shown as the kind sold by local dealers 
and claiming their roofing is made of solid 
asphalt reinforced by felt and suggesting to 
you, who perhaps know little about asphalt 
roofing, that all other roofing is made with 
“lighter saturant” and is not reinforced— 
ALL BUNK you will say when you pick up a 


little scrap of roofing they may have left on 
some job they have done (this seldom hap- 
pens because they leave no pieces laying 
around for you,) and compare their roofing 
with Root, the Lumber Man’s roofing. 

Did any of those who have had a roof put 
on get up on the roof and measure the size 
of the roof and really know how many squares 
of roofing was actually needed to cover the 
roof? No, sir! This glib salesman tells you 
what the roof will cost—all put on—com- 
plete, and all you Know is the price in dollars 
and cents. You do not know how large your 
roof is—you do not know how many squares 
(ten foot by ten foot or 100 square feet of 
surface) your roof contains—you do not know 
the price per square you are actually paying 
for your roof. 

Some have signed contracts because they 
could pay for the roof in monthly payments 
without interest—believing this added in- 
ducement cost nothing. Every property own- 
er who needs a roof can borrow any money 
needed to pay for his roof at 7 per cent 
interest per year. And the notes can be paid 
monthly—interest each month would grow 
smaller—and on an average size house the 
interest for a full year with no monthly pay- 
ments made would only amount to 60 cents a 
month. Even less, when monthly payments 
are made. 

First measure your roof—if you cannot 
CALL SOME ONE THAT CAN—then let the 
outside roofers make you a price complete— 
You will know if their price is right—because 
I WILL PUT THE SAME WEIGHT DIAMOND 
POINT ROOFING THEY HAVE USED ON 
OTHER HOUSES—OVER WOOD SHINGLES 
—WITH LONG GALVANIZED NAILS, AT 
$7.00 A SQUARE COMPLETE—LAID IN 
PLACE BY YOUR HOME TOWN CARPEN- 
TERS. 

A widow (name given on request), had one 
of these roofing sharks offer her a complete 
roof job for $138. A few days later upon 
finding out she had my price on the roof he 
cut his price to $125, telling her he did this 
because she was a widow. This job measures 
16 squares at $7 a square. My price was $112. 
His first price was $26 TOO HIGH—his second 
price $13 TOO HIGH. 

Another property owner (name given on re- 
quest) called me on a roof job of 14 squares. 
Root’s price was $98. This man told me the 
slick roofing salesman offered him a bargain 
for the same roof for $124 and if he would 


sign up at once he would throw off the $4, 
or $120. This price was $22 TOO HIGH. 

Another man (name given on request) had 
the roofing slicker tell him all wood shingles 
were made out of old stumps that the trees 
had been cut from for 10 years. The price 
asked for this roof job complete was $130 
and the price was cut to $120 as soon as the 
outsider knew Root was figuring the job. 
This roof measures 14 squares at $7, or $98, 
at Root’s price. The roofing slicker’s first 
price was $32 TOO HIGH—his second price 
$22 TOO HIGH. 

CALL FONE FOUR FOR ROOFING AD- 
VICE AND SERVICE—Keep all this extra 
money in your own pocket. These three 
people saved $57 because they Phoned Root 
before they signed the contract. Measure 
your roof—don’t take their word for the size 
of your roof—multiply the number of squares 
by $7 and any sum you pay over this is NOT 
FOR ROOFING—NOT FOR LABOR—BUT 
FOR SLICK TALK. You are paying the auto 
bill, the room and board bill, and the salary 
the outside salesman gets each day—it is all 
figured in the price they soak you on the 
complete roof. 

This advertisement is not to make those that, 
without thinking, have already signed up, 
sore on their deal; but is printed to protect 
other home owners on whom these salesmen 
are working night and day for a signed con- 
tract for a complete roof job AT THEIR OWN 
PRICE. 

Don’t pay over $7 a square—and for $7 4 
square I will give you more roof value than 
they can give you. 

Thanks for the time you have given read- 
ing this story—it will make you money if you 
need a new roof. 

Cc. D. ROOT 
FONE 4 THE LUMBER MAN 


Show this to the Door Bell ringers—they 
will stop bothering you. The minute they 
know you are wise they will quit. They can 
not make money at the price I make you. 
They will leave and go to some other town 
where they can measure their own roof, make 
their own price, and by slack talk pick up 
$25 to $30 easy money on each roof sold. MY 
price of $7 is not a special price—it is my 
regular price, the same as I have charged to 
all during the summer, fall and winter of 
1926—and the same now—just $7 a square, 
complete. 
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Planning and Equipping the Retail Yard 


The last few years have seen the be- 
ginning and growth of a movement by pro- 
gressive lumbermen to perfect the layout and 
improve the appearance of lumber yards. 
Formerly a lumber yard was a poorly kept-up 
establishment, most of the lumber being piled 
out of doors, and the buildings were un- 
attractive. But today the lumberman, like 
every other type of merchant, has found it to 
his advantage to improve his place of business, 
by erecting substantial yet attractive build- 
ings in which to house his stock, and to have 
a modern office that is appealing to the cus- 
tomer. 

Careful thought rightly is given to the kind 
of office to build, since it is here that the man- 
ager deals with his customers. The office 
should be located at the front of the yard, 
so that it is accessible from the street, and yet 
have direct communication with the yard. It 
is desirable to have the main alley or en- 
trance pass the office, in order that all loads 
leaving the yard may be checked. 

The interior trim of the office offers a good 
opportunity for effective advertising of the 
various products handled. Each room may 
be finished in a different style of woodwork 
and kind of flooring. Several styles of doors 
may be used, and the walls made of nationally 
advertised composition board. Such a plan 
would give a customer an opportunity to see 
what he wants in these lines, and also make 
the office attractive. 

In planning the of- 
fice it is essential to 
have, besides the 
main outer office 
where the bookkeep- 
ing is done and where 
the majority of cus- 
tomers are waited up- Cups 
on, a private office 
for the manager. A 
display room connec- 
ted with the office is 
a splendid way to ad- 
vertise to the public 
the many kinds of building material, and no 
modern yard is complete without one. 


The Shed and Yard Layout 


The most practical shed for a medium or 
small yard is the single alley shed, open at 
both ends, with bins on both sides of the 
alley, three decks in height. If space permits, 
a double alley shed with bins on both sides 
of each alley and open at each end is a type 
of building which is very desirable. Sheds 
ordinarily should be of wood construction, 
built on concrete piers. The alleys should be 
paved with concrete, to insure a clean and 
neat passageway. It is often necessary to pile 
lumber in the alley, and if concrete is used the 
piles can be kept on a dry, clean surface. In 
ease concrete is not used an alleyway made of 
cinders may serve the same purpose. A good 
alley may be made of plain dirt, by applying 
several coats of oil, which forms a hard sur- 
face almost as smooth as pavement. 

The cement and lime house should be close 
to the switch-track, and the floor should be 
raised to the height of the average wagonbox. 
By placing an iron apron between the receiv- 
ing platform and the car material may be 
unloaded directly from the ear to the store- 
house. It will be equally easy to load material 
tight on the wagons and trucks. 

The coal bins and sheds also should be 
erected close to the switch-track in order to 
cut down the labor required to unload cars 
on track. Sand and stone bins should be 
placed along side the coal storage bins for the 
same reason. The bins should be set back 
from the track far enough to allow room for 
an electric unloader to be used if there is a 
possibility of such an installment. 

In building the lumber shed, strong and 
durable foundations for lumber pilings should 
be constructed, preferably of concrete. It is 


(By Ross W. Beatty) 


most commonly agreed that endwise piling is 
the best suited, not only for the shed arrange- 
ment, but also for ease of handling. 

Wagons, trucks and other equipment may 
best be preserved by storing under cover. 
Thus provision must be made for a garage 
for the trucks, and some sort of shed for the 
wagons and equipment. This will prevent the 
need of storing them in the alleyways and 
taking up room within the lumber sheds. 

In order to protect the stock that is not 
kept in the main shed, and to add to the 
appearance of the yard, a high fence should 
be built around the yard. Often yards are 
troubled with thieves and hoboes, causing 
damage, loss, and perhaps fire, and a fence is 
a means of protection against these dangers. 

It should be borne in mind throughout the 
planning of the layout to make the appearance 
of the yard good. The buildings must be 
painted a pleasing, durable color, and wher- 
ever possible, signs painted on the building, 
for in reality the yard itself and the name 
on it is the cheapest of advertising. A well- 
kept lawn around the outside of the sheds, 
and a few vines and shrubs next to the street, 
add greatly to the attractiveness of the yard. 
‘*Clean up’’ signs’ placed around the yards 
will remind the employees to keep everything 
as neat as possible, and this helps to keep 
the interior in good order. 


Lubrication of Truck 


No. 


ential | D ate 





Report sheet for keeping tab on lubrication of trucks 


Mechanical Appliances That Save Labor 


With the growth of competition the lumber 
business, like every other, has felt the neces- 
sity for increasing its efficiency in order to 
realize a fair profit. Labor-saving devices of 
every kind are being adopted in order to 
decrease the cost of handling lumber. Some 
large yards have been able to have switch- 
tracks run into the yard at an elevation. This 
has permitted gravity carriers to move the 
lumber about the plant, and a very small yard 
force can unload many thousand feet of 
lumber a day. However, there are ways to 
unload ears on sidings adjacent to the yard 
by means of roller conveyors, which come in 
sections and may be erected wherever 
needed. Curved sections are furnished so 
that lumber piles in out of the way places 
may be reached. For the handling of lumber 
that is stored in bins inaccessible to the side- 
tracks, special unloading wagons are made on 
which the lumber may be loaded, and if the 
driveways are paved, they may be pushed by 
hand to the bins for piling. 

An electric conveyor has proven very prac- 
ticable for unloading cars of coal, sand, 
gravel, and stone. Where ordinarily it would 
take two men several days to unload a car 
of this material the conveyor will do the job 
in a very few hours. Not only can the machine 
be used for unloading ears, but it can be in- 
stalled so as to load trucks either from the 
bin or directly from the car, which is con- 
venient both for the company and for the 
customer. 

By means of a small power ripsaw crooked 
lumber may be ripped up into sizes that will 
be more salable, as for example 2x4’s so 
crooked that they are unsalable may be ripped 
up into 2x2’s, and the straight halves will 
be suitable for sale at full price. Not only 


will waste be utilized, but also customers may 
be accommodated by the service offered with 
the saw. Not infrequently customers desire 
odd-width lumber, or wish to have boards 
ripped before using, and with the aid of this 
equipment their demands may be met. In 
slack times the yard men may be kept busy 
by cutting up the waste lumber and making 
articles of use for rural communities, such 
as modern hog troughs, scientifically designed 
hog houses, chicken coops, and other things, 
according to the skill of the workers. 


TAKING PROPER CARE OF TRUCKS 

An up-to-date lumber yard is not complete 
without one or more motor trucks for delivery 
purposes. The last few years have proven 
the superiority of the truck over the old 
horse-drawn delivery equipment, since the 
truck makes for promptness in delivery and 
economy in equipment, because of the fact 
that one truck will ordinarily take the place 
of two teams. 

Although it has been proved that trucks 
are economical, they may become a burden 
of expense if they are not cared for properly. 
Their life depends on the care given them by 
their operators, both as to the manner in 
which they are driven, not allowing them to 
be overloaded, and to the attention given 
them in the way of repairs and lubrication. 
It is a problem to find employees who will 
give them proper attention, and the size of 
the truck expense account depends much on 
the ability to get the best-fitted drivers. 
Especially is this true of a chain lumber 
concern, for it operates a fleet of trucks which 
are scattered through the country so that it 
is impossible to have a central garage and 
private mechanics to care for them and keep 
them properly lubricated. Each yard has its 
own trucks and the sole responsibility is on 
the drivers to keep them in good shape. It 
is hard to check these men and see if their 
trucks are receiving the necessary care, and 
only when too late does the fact show up that 
they have been neglected, evidenced by the 
breakdowns that occur. 

By standardizing a method of caring for 
trucks and having it adopted by each yard 
it is hoped that much of the evils of the 
former slipshod system of truck control may 
be eliminated. This should consist of a set 
of instructions on the correct care of trucks, 
sent to each manager to be given his drivers. 
These instructions would have to do mainly 
with lubrication. The foremost mechanical 
engineers both here and abroad agree that 
75 per cent of all troubles with gasoline en- 
gines are caused by faulty or careless lubrica- 
tion. This shows how vital lubrication is to 
the life and efficiency of the truck. 

A motor truck operating under average 
conditions and used steadily every day should 
be thoroughly greased once a week. Saturday 
afternoon ordinarily is a slack time at the 
yard, and time should be set aside for the 
driver at this time to lubricate, wash, and 
give his truck general attention. All the 
grease cups should be filled, the oil changed 
in the crankease, and once a month the trans- 
mission, different and universal joints should 
be filled with grease. Each yard should obtain 
the lubrication equipment necessary such as 
grease: guns and a supply of oils and grease. 

A standard report sheet, as illustrated on 
this page, may be posted in the garage for 
the driver to keep up to date. This report 
will serve two purposes, as a record of the 
attention given each truck and a measure of 
the efficiency of the drivers. 

The report sheet, it will be observed, has 
five columns: Crankease Drained, Alemite 
Cups, Transmission, Differential, and Universal 
Joints. Space is provided for inserting the 
day, presumably Saturday, of the week in 
which the work was done, and the columns 
are to be checked to indicate the parts of 
the truck lubricated. 
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News and Business Ideas for Retailers 


Retailer Installs Big Chime Clock 


UvaLpe, Texas., April 18.—The attractive 
office building of the Mayhew Lumber Co., of 
this city, has just been given an added touch 
of ‘‘elass’’ by the installation, in a prominent 
position on the front of the building, of a 
beautiful electrically operated chime elock 


° ¢ ° : ? 
with two 30-inch dials. 


The whole elock is 


and son of one of the founders. ‘‘ With the 
Benton Harbor business,’’ says Mr. Rosenberg, 
‘*we will be in far better shape to take care 
of the increasing business done in this section, 
as well as provide a sash and door plant where 
special work can be gotten out at once for 
all four yards.’’ Benton Harbor is one of the 
best business towns in Michigan. The num- 
ber of factories, business buildings, and mod- 





6 feet 11 inches high, 
and 2 feet 5 inches te 
wide, constructed of | 


bronze and art glass. uo 

As a timekeeper, the “q 
clock is as nearly ae- 
eurate as human skill 
can devise, and being 
illuminated at night, it 
can be seen as well as 
heard from practically 
anywhere in the down- 
town section. 


The chimes, which 
sound each quarter 
hour, render the mel- 


ody of the ancient 
chant, ‘‘Lord, through 
this hour be Thou our 
guide, so by Thy power 
no foot shall slide,’’ 
which for centuries has 
been played by the 
chimes in the tower of 
Westminster Abbey, 
London, and has been r, 
duplicated wherever 
chimes are heard the 
world around. 


A. B. Mayhew, head | 
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of the company, want- 
ed to do something for 
the community and con- 
ceived the idea of in- 
stalling this timepiece, 
thereby performing a 
service of real value to the community, as it 
is something that can be both seen and heard 
by every resident. ‘‘It is hoped that the 
chimes will mean something to all the peopte,’’ 
said Mr. Mayhew, ‘‘that they will have a 
message for the youngster on his way to 
school, a thought for the business men, and 
be an inspiration to all.’’ 


Michigan Firm Bays Ancther Yerd 


WATERVLIET, MicH., Apri] 18.—Announcement 
was made this week by W. U. Beverly, partner 
in the firm of Rosenberg & Forbes, of the 
purchase of the long established building ma- 
terial yard of George A. Mills & Son, Benton 
Harbor, Mich. The Mills business has been 
established at Benton Harbor for a great 
many years, and has always enjoyed a repu- 
tation for service, high quality products and 
fair dealing, which the suecessors expect to 
maintain. 

The purchase of the business, says Mr. 
Beverly, includes the complete sash and door 
plant, long noted for high quality work pro- 
duced. The purchase marks another step in 
the progress of the Rosenberg & Forbes busi- 
ness, which has grown from its organization 
several years ago to a concern of large pro- 
portions. The company already has yards at 
Watervliet, Millburg, and Riverside, Mich., 
conveniently located for contractors, local and 
resort trade. The Benton Harbor business 
will operate along with the sash and door busi- 
ness under the name of Rosenberg & Forbes, 
and in conjunction with the other three yards, 
conveniently located near each other for truck- 
ing materials from one yard to another. 

The new yard is conveniently and centrally 
located in the fast growing business and resi- 
dence section of Benton Harbor. The business 
will be under the direct management of C. C. 
Rosenberg, a lumberman of wide experience, 


Showing the beautiful new electrical chime clock installed by the 
Mayhew Lumber Co., 
service to the community as well as for its advertising value 


Uvalde, Tex., on the front of its office, as a 


ern residences is increasing each year. Mr. 
Rosenberg takes up his new location with the 
best wishes of his friends. He will be estab- 
lished at the Benton Harbor yard permanently 
after July 1. 


Adds Ready-Cut House Department 


EVANSVILLE, IND., April 18—In a big ad- 
vertisement, occupying one-half page news- 
paper space, the Evansville Planing Mill Co., 
announces that after a long period of careful 
preparation it is ‘‘now ready to furnish com- 
plete home patterns which solve the problem 


of the high cost of home building.’’ The 
company has made a connection with a large 
eastern manufacturer which will enable it to 
promptly supply standardized, machine-made 
dwellings, at greatly reduced cost to the buyer 
because of his sharing in the benefits of 
quantity production. These homes are made 
in a variety of patterns and designs, which 
are shown in the company’s eighty-two page 
plan book. They are all ready for assembling, 

N. C. Ruddell, sales promotion manager, 
states that an unexpectedly large number of 
inquiries have been received during the last 
week, indicating widespread interest in this 
type of home building service. Some of the 
prospects are as far away as one hundred 
miles, 

The Evansville Planing Mill Co. has long 
specialized in the supplying of homes, and the 
opening of this new department adds a type 
of service for which the company feels there 
is a large field. 


Retailer Holds Annual Fence Sale 


VERSAILLES, Onto, April 18—The third 
annual ‘‘fence sale’’ conducted last month 
by the George H. Worch Lumber Co., of Ver- 
sailles, was very successful, the result being 
by far the best of any of these annual events 
yet held, although they had already become 
widely known to the fence buyers of this see- 
tion as offering an opportunity not to be over- 
looked. 

The sale continued over a period of eight 
days, March 18 to 26, and Manager Homer F. 
Prakel says that he disposed of all posts on 
hand, as well as all standard items of fence, 
making it necessary to re-order posts and fence 
to fill the sale orders. 

The sale was announced in full-page space 
in the local newspaper, and 1,200 copies of the 
same advertisement were distributed by mail, 
reaching every farmer in the company’s imme- 
diate territory. No prices were quoted in the 
advertisement, but the point was stressed 
that a large assortment of wood, steel and 
concrete posts was being offered at reduced 
values during the period of the sale. Steel 
gates and barbed wire were also included in 
the sale, and a special price offer was made 
on paint ordered during that time. ; 

‘‘TIt is not our policy to resort to price 
eutting in order to put this annual sale 
across,’’ said Mr. Prakel to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN ‘‘our only concession during 
this period being a reduction of 1 cent per 
rod on fence and 1 cent each on posts. It is 





being used for each length. 





This Week’s Timely Tip 


Indicating Length of Moldings 


Where moldings of mixed lengths are kept together in the same 
bin considerable handling often is required to locate pieces of the 
required length. Sometimes quite a number of pieces of various 
lengths have to be pulled out and later replaced, in the search for 
the required number of pieces of a certa'n length. The Spooner 
Lumber Co. of Spooner, Wis., reduces the matter of picking out 
the required lengths to a very simple proposition by marking each 
piece with a dab of paint on the exposed end, a different color 


Watch for Next Week’s “Tip” 
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our idea to have on hand an assortment of 
sts and fence that will appeal to the farmer 
and meet any requirement he may have in 
that particular line. We are surrounded by 
dealers in our territory who have been naming 
a lower price on all of the commodities we 
offered during and since this sale, and the 
pleasant feature of it is that our sales were 
not affected thereby to any great extent. This 
is due to the fact that we have established a 
reputation for handling material of reliable 
quality, and when too low a price is quoted 
it raises some question in the mind of the 
buyer as to the quality of the goods.’’ 


Complete Short Course in Gluing 


Mapison, Wis., April 18.—The sixteenth 
short course in the gluing of wood was given 
April 4 to April 9 at the U. S. Forest Products 
Laboratory here to builders of furniture, 
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Now is 
“Fix Up” 
Time 


Has your roof leaked? 
Are the back cellar steps 
broken? Have the porch 
posts rotted away at the 
bottom? The front walk 
cracked? Or anything need 
fixing up or repairing? 





Just telephone and 
we'll have our man stop 
and see you. “You know a 
stitch in time saves nine.” 


(Dealer’s Name) 











A specimen advertisement 
prepared by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for dealers to 
use in their local newspapers 





automobiles, musical instruments, radio cabi- 
hets, electrical goods, sleeping cars, millwork, 
Veneer, wooden heels, steering wheels, glue 
toom equipment, and glues. Sixteen men took 
the course. This is the largest number which 
the Federal laboratory will enroll at one time 
in the gluing class owing to the desire to 
give each student adequate consultation on 
lis home plant problems. The course will be 
Ttepeated next fall. 


POLISH AND Slavonian oak are imported regu- 
larly into Belgium and in fairly large quanti- 
ties, states Vice Counsul David Me K. Key, 
Antwerp. The main reason for the lack of 
activity of American oak on this market is its 
‘omparatively high cost. 


Creating More Business 


This dealer was up against the old problem 
of how to do more business. 

The possibility of doing more business by 
eating into a competitor’s field was no longer 
a factor, for he had bought out his one com- 
petitor a few years before. With the two 
establishments now under his own manage- 
ment and doing a total volume of business 
equal to that done before absorbing his com- 
petitor, one might think that he would be free 
of problems. 

But that was not the way this dealer looked 
at business. He was not content to let a busi- 
ness cease growing just because it had reached 
a point where it was taking care of itself 
and netting a fair profit. There were pos- 
sibilities for further business, he knew; but 
it would have to come from his own territory. 
In some way, therefore, he would have to get 
more business by stimulating an increase in 
local consumption. 

And to a very gratifying degree, he has 
succeeded. Located in a small country town 
in northwestern Ohio, his business is mainly 
with farmers, a relatively small percentage 
being done in the town itself. And farmers, 
he knew, for he had spent his life in their 
midst, were pretty practical men and not 
inclined to spend much money for building 
materials unless there was a pretty good 
cause for it. His sales efforts therefore, were 
founded on a dollars-and-cents approach. 

A hatchery in a neighboring town was pay- 
ing the farmers of its section a very consider- 
able premium for their eggs, which were 
hatched and then sold as young chicks to the 
farmers of a much larger territory. 


Our lumber dealer found that many of his 
farmer customers were buying their chicks in 
this manner, yet because they were near no 
hatchery they were selling their eggs at 
market price. The dealer got busy and soon 
there was a hatchery functioning in his own 
town. Getting it housed and in operation 
meant the sale of a certain quantity of lumber 
and building material, of course; but that 
was: a secondary matter in the mind of the 
dealer. Now the farmers of his own section 


could sell their hatching eggs at ten cents _ 


more a dozen, and their poultry became just 
that much more profitable. Likewise the old 
setting-hen system was rapidly abandoned in 
the community and the hatchery-brooder- 
house system. adopted. As a consequence last 
season the dealer sold over fifty brooder 
houses to farmers and this year has greatly. 
exceeded that number. The houses are built 
at the plant and then hauled to the country 


rains. Accordingly he had a large drawing 
made on heavy cardboard and mounted it 
beside the bulletin-board in the seale shed 
where every farmer could see it. The drawing 
was captioned, ‘‘How a Covered Barnyard 
Pays for Itself.’’ And there were figures to 
show that with an average of 100 tons a year 
of yard manure a shed would soon pay for 
itself. ‘‘Besides,’’ as he would say to a pros- 
pect, ‘‘the shed is worth what it costs merely 
as a shelter for the stock.’’ The result is that 











Lumberman stimulated community interest in 
lawns and gardens 


he has been and still is, building covered barn- 
yards for the farmers. 

And it is making the farmer more prosperous 
at the same time that it is making the dealer 
more prosperous. That’s his idea of sales 
campaigns. 

Nor are his resourceful efforts confined solely 
to the farmers. A man in town built a filling 
station on a corner lot. An improved highway 
was later completed which shunted most of 
the motor traffic to another street and the 
filling station ceased to make profits. The 
pump was finally removed and the station 
stood idle, a ‘‘ white elephant’’ on its owner’s 
hands. Then the lumber dealer got an idea. 
‘*That’s a splendid location,’’ he pointed out 
to the owner, ‘‘for a cream and farm-produce 
station. A lot of farmers pass it when they 
come into town on Saturday night and they 
can unload their produce here before going 
to Main Street to look for a parking place. 
All it needs is a little addition built to it.’’ 
The addition was built, and a worthless filling- 
station is now bringing its owner an income. 

While the points of practicability and 

















Unprofitable filling station remodeled into income producing cream 
and farm produce station 


on motor trucks, four of which he now has 
in use. 

By bettering the farmers’ business, he in- 
directly bettered his own. 

Gathering statistics from the State ex- 
periment stations and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture he found that open- 
yard manure under ordinary practice was 
worth $1 to $2 a ton less when applied to the 
fields than manure sheltered from leaching 


money-making have been those he has most 
featured in his sales approach, this dealer has 
not wholly overlooked possibilities in aesthetic 
lines. For example, he has stimulated community 
interest in lawns and gardens. As a result, he 
has done a very considerable business in the 
way of material used for beautifying gardens 
and farm premises. 

His slogan is, ‘‘First make the consumer 
want your stuff; then sell it to him honestly.’’ 
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Machine for Removing Knots 


and Plugging Holes 


A machine that in a permanent and economic way removes knots 
or knot holes from low grade lumber and replaces them with a per- 
manent threaded plug of the same material, making it equal to 
clear lumber for all general purposes, has been designed and pat- 
ented, with improved patents pending, by Homer E. Leash, vice- 
president and manager of the International Wood Products Co. 
The machine is shown in the accompanying illustrations. 

Knots or knot holes can be removed from either soft or hard 
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Plugged piece worked to pattern, showing wide range of machine’s use. 


wood of any thickness up to three inches, either in the rough or af- 
ter surfacing. For box shook or casket stock the knots can be re- 
moved after cutting to length and before resawing. 

The machine is electrically driven, and has push-button control, 








Cutting and turning plug as spindle travels downward. 
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which so simplifies the 
operation that a boy 
remove and plug 
sixty to ninety knots 
an hour. 


can 


The lumber is placed 
on the table with the 
knot to be plugged di- 
rectly over the vertical 
spindle and clamped in 
that position. By push- 
ing the top button of 
the three-button con- 
trol just over the eut- 
ter head, the spindle Plug turned and threaded and being received in 
starts upward at the the hole after knot’s removal 
rate of eight threads 
an inch and turns 100 r.p.m. Within this spindle and to one side js 
another spindle, belt driven 3,600 r.p.m. by a motor with spring ten. 
sion to provide for eccentric motion of the spindle. On the top of 
this spindle is provided a cutterhead slightly larger than one half 
the diameter of the knot to be removed. The cutterhead is pro. 
vided with two or more teeth for boring out the knot and is also pro- 
vided with side teeth for cutting a standard eight threads to the inch 
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Thick maple, showing black walnut plug inserted; note tight fit 


in the hole. Thus the cutterhead bores out the knot and threads the 
hole in the upward travel. The cutterhead ceases to revolve in- 
mediately after passing through the board. 

A block of waste material which is practically of the same thick- 
ness as the board to be plugged and slightly larger than the hole 
already bored is placed on the top of the spindle and held securely 
by means of a top spindle with hand wheel. To the right of the 
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Three-eighths-inch resawn pine pieces with cedar plugs inserted 
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spindle are two saws on a single arbor, one saw to cut the block 
round, the other to cut a thread in the block to conform with the 
thread in the hole. 

The saw arbor is provided with minute adjustment in a vertical 
direction to cut thread to be received by thread in board. Adjust- 
ment is also provided in a horizontal direction to make the plug 
tight or loose as desired. 

The spindle will automatically stop with plug flush with board 
surface and with grain of plug in same direction as that of board. 
The hand wheel screw clamp holds the plug secure so that it can 
be screwed into the board so tight that after resawing to %-inch 
and leaving only one thread it can not be removed without splitting 
the board. Any sized plug can be used, but for box, casket, or build- 
ing material purposes, a 3%-inch plug is found most suitable. 
Where a large knot runs diagonally in a thick board two plugs can 
be used, one cutting into the other. For practically all purposes 


the plugs are put in before resawing. No glue is required. Green 
lumber will dry tight on a dry plug without splitting. 

This machine will be welcomed by packing case manufacturers 
who have been nailing tin over knot holes. It will eliminate the dan- 
ger to those who pack and unpack such cases of being cut on tin 
patches. It will be of interest to casket manufacturers who have 
been boring out the knots and fastening plugs with corrugated 
metal or glue. For shiplap and other building materials the work 
of this machine will raise the grade from cull to that equal to 
clear for many purposes. 

The plug can not be located in a board after applying one coat 
of paint if the board is surfaced after plug is inserted. 

The machine is no longer an experiment, it is a proven success. 
The editors of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be glad to 
request the International Wood Products Co. to mail samples of the 
work to any interested lumber or box manufacturers. 


American Lumberman House Plan No. 145 
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little bungalow that 

will appeal to almost 
everyone is the spacious glassed- 
in porch, 28 by 8 feet extending 
across the end of the house. 
This with the big living room, 
measuring 21 feet 3 inches by 
14 feet, affords an unusual 
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amount of ‘‘living’’ space for eS 
a house of the over-all dimen- t — 
sions of this one. In short, in- pe 
stead of making the dining ~¥ 
toom unnecessarily large, the 6 
space has been put where it 
will count for most in utility . 
and comfort. The arrangement ¥ 
of the bedrooms and bath, clos- ¥ 
v 


tts, ete., is specially good. 
Access to the bathroom is had 
from the two bedrooms and 
from the living room, through 
i intermediate hallway. The L 
*xterior of the house is espec- a 
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2/2 Jet ially pleasing, with its attrac- 
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"y tive entrance, and walls covered 
; with 8-inch bevel siding. The 
window boxes show what can be 
done in the way of further 
- embellishment. 
Electrotype cuts for news- 
paper advertising may be had, 
as follows: Cut of exterior, 4 
inches wide, $2.75; cut of floor 
plan, 2 inches wide, $1.65, post- 
paid. 
Complete set of working 
blue-prints, with specifications 
and bill of material, $3.50 post- 
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ie Is paid. 
=i This plan is one of the 
iN twenty-three appearing in the 
N 


< American Lumberman’s new 
( plan book, entitled ‘‘ Attractive 
7 Small Homes,’’ which is sup- 
| plied in any desired quantity, 
| with dealer’s name printed on 
4 front cover, at very reasonable 
cost. Write for a sample copy. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 
18.—The 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 


following 





statistics 


were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 








Softwoods: Production Shipments Order 
Week ended: 1927, April 9; 1926, April 10— 1927 1926 927 . 1926 1927 
Southern Pine Association........--0-seeeceeeeeecerceecereecnces 64,044,512 65,755,924 63,916,256 72,294,336 60,610,942 68,726,070 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association.............-.-+seeeeeeees 73,875,636 114,403,592 80,714,783 120,408,621 76,813,391 113,914,889 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..........-...e++eee0e 29,015, 30,331,000 32,114,000 28,278,000 29,592,000 28,044,009 
California Redwood Association 6,536,000 8,078,000 8,854,000 7,543,000 8,678,000 6,342,000 
North Carolina Pine Association 6,974,101 9,707,953 6,027,231 8,147,571 5,913,100 9,134,100 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 8,089,500 8,633,400 7,466,400 8,756,700 ’ 7,968,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 2,095,000 3,050,000 2,884,000 2,068,000 3,093,000 1,016,009 
Total seltweeda, OMe WEOl.....00.ccccccccccscccccceccosccees 190,629,749 239,959,869 201,976,670 247,496,228 191,567,433 235,145,059 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... cs ff rrr 22,495,000 ee 
Fourteen weeks ended above dates— 
I OUR NED so dcnickinctdde cscveccustesseaeonseebs 956,383,618 979,293,642 901,626,043 1,006,628,942 946,285,921 —1,036,565,542 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association............-+s.seeeeesees 1,035,348,079 = 1,379,717,309 1,025,285,723 = 1,396,098,231 1,103,903,572  1,470,820,925 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..........c++seeeeeeees 260,081,000 346,989,000 360,956,000 414,744,000 385,162,000 425,283,000 
CE SOR UNNIINIOE, bo occ ccccccccdcvcctecevesseasavns 94,514,000 114,685,000 110,643,000 101,963,000 126,426,000 114,550,000 
BUSS CRPONIRR PIMC AOSOGIREIER. oc cccccccccccccccccccecescceoes 108,801,385 107,138,653 109,039,459 106,343,356 94,978,641 80,030,731 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association...........seeeeeeeee: 0,201, 91,313,300 333,200 114,002,400 97,588,000 113,973,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association... 44,966,000 36,391,000 43,753,000 32,135,000 43,199,000 24,979,000 
Total softwoods, fourteen weeks..............cceccccceccces 2,590,295,582  3,055,527,904 2,648,636,425 3,171,914,929 2,797,543,134  .3,266,302,198 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 154,635,000 ........ 277,070,000 wn eens 279,138,000 os eee 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manuf Associ 
Nort : P E anufacturers’ sociation— 
Or Bice weske ck, &, Hardwood Manufacturers: Association sog7aop 4,819,000 «3,672,000 2,746,000 4868000 2.020 
SN deed manace ain 90,819,000 85,843,000 59,209,000 58,272,000 59,518,000 54,103,000 
Hardwood Manufact * Institut 
py is eeenpecep pelle nin AT 15,302,000 16,665,458 17,746,000 ‘18,150,281 21,826,000 18,021,691 
SE an a ei cena bb eh bandanescaiehoewd 321,929,000 273,397,168 350,963,000 289,611,578 370,472,000 303,291,717 





National Analysis 


WASHINGTON, D, C.. April 18.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issued the 
following analysis for the week ended April 9, 
orders and shipments being shown as percent- 
ages of production: Durin During 14 

Week Ended Wks. Ended 
April 9 April 9 
No. of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 


ASSOCIATIONS— mills ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine ...... 94 99 
UE GIRO cccéesoces 72 109 104 99 107 
Western Pine ........ 39 111 102 139 148 


California Pines* .... 19 196 224 179 181 
California Redwood .. 16 135 133 117 134 
North California Pine 36 86 85 100 3=—87 


Northern Pine ....... 7 92 £85 108 108 
N. Hem & Hdwd..... 15 138 148 97 96 

All softwoods ...... 318 110 106 107 112 
N. Heh. & Hdwd..... 72 90 65 65 


Hdwd. Mfrs. Institute 135 116 143 109 115 


All hardwoods .... ... 105 129 99 104 
Softwoods and 

hardwoods ....... --- 109 108 106 111 
+Units of production. 
*62 percent of cut in region. 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, OrE., April 16—The Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association summarizes 
as follows reports for the week ended April 
9, from thirty-nine member mills: 


Percent 
Percent Ship- 


Production— Carst Feet of cut ments 
DE” staewde-cees 34,750,000 wae aan 
EE cttecawe +-+. 29,015,000 

Shipments (car). 1,217 31,642,000 
Local deliveries .... 472,000 
Total shipments 32,114,000 110.68 

Orders— 

Canceled ...... 858,000 
Booked (car).. 1,120 29,120,000 

ae -aéseneuss eae 472,000 see coun 
Total orders... 29,592,000 101.99 92.15 


On hand end 
WOE cocccces 4,233 110,058,000 eens tees 

Bookings for the week by thirty-seven 
identical mills were 87.70 percent of those for 
the previous week, showing a decrease of 
3,952,000 feet. 

tCar basis is 26,000 feet. 

*Normal takes into consideration mill capacity, 
number of months usually operated and usual 
number of shifts—reduced to a weekly basis which 
is constant throughout the year. 

During the week, production was 82 percent 
of normal; shipments were 92 percent of nor- 
mal and orders, 85 percent of normal. Aver- 
age for the corresponding weeks of the last 
four years was as follows: Production, 99 
percent; shipments, 82 percent, and orders, 
80 percent of normal. 

Production is so seasonable that, during two 
winter months, actual production amounted to 
only 53 percent of normal, while during two peak 


summer months the production increased to 114 
percent of normal. 





West Coast Review 


SeaTTLeE, Wasu., April 16—For the week 
ended April 9, 72 mills report as follows to the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 


Production .. . 73,875,636 
Shipments .... 80,714,783 9% above production 
CT ccovcses 76,813,391 4% above production 
Shipments— 
Water Delivery: Feet Feet 
Domestic Se “ OTT Te er 25,088,407 
BEE oveccesssucosenanens 9,354,512 
Total water 48%) ....ccccccccccccece 34,442,919 
Rail 53 %) — PO ee 42,545,753 
Local 49) ccccccccccvcccccccccccccsccecs 3,726,111 
Total Shipments .........e-+eeeeeees 80,714,783 


New Business— 
Water Delivery: 





EROMMOREIS ccccccccccncccccs 18,573,845 

MEEOEE cccccccccvcecsceces 10,465,342 

Totes water 8869) .ccccccccvcerceces 29,039,187 
Rail 57%) s+... Rea aN NEE hoe 44,048,093 
BEES Deed vcccecesecevcececacssesesesp 3,726,111 

Total Mow Busimess ..ccccccccccceces 76,813,391 
Unfilled orders— 
Water Delivery: 

Domestic cargo ........+-- 99,883,477 

TEEGES cccccccoeccccscccecse 77,960,772 

Se GED 66 van bc6000enneeeeeseeus 177,844,249 
DE xccaces IE EE NE PPLE - 127,605,461 

Total wmtibed erGere «2. ccccccccscses 305,449,710 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


OskosH, Wis., April 18.—The following 
summary is of figures supplied to the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion by twenty to twenty-five firms that ordi- 
narily make about one-half the total monthly 
shipments, and shows averages for January, 
February, March and 1927 to date, and weekly 
figures for March and April: 


HEMLOCK 

Period— Firms Cut Shipments Orders 
Weekly average— 

PE cccca oe 3,359,000 2,802,000 2,654,000 

February ... .. 2,835,000 2,607,000 2,737,000 

DE nsvecaw os 3,905,000 3,946,000 3,677,000 

1927 to date .... 3,243,000 3,221,000 3,252,000 
Magen §...... 21 5,282,000 3,445,000 3,705,000 
OT S| eS 22 4,184,000 4,125,000 4,302,000 
March 19 ...... 23 3,019,000 4,243,000 3,829,000 
March 26 ...... 23 3,135,000 3,973,000 2,874,000 
te swrhenes 22 2,705,000 4,005,000 4,366,000 
Dee © enuesses 20 2,385,000 3,675,000 4,993,000 

HARDWOOD 

Weekly average— 

January .... .. 6,008,000 3,901,000 3,582,000 

February .... .. 7,731,000 4,553,000 4,877,000 

ae 6,571,000 4,546,000 4,369,000 

1927 to date 6,614,000 4,305,000 4,307,000 
, -~ 'S er 21 7,605,000 4,036,000 4,376,000 
March 12....... 22 5,515,000 3,803,000 4,875,000 
March 19....... 23 6,871,000 5,072,000 5,152,000 
March 26....... 23 6,295,000 5,274,000 3,076,000 
[  * eee 22 5,645.000 3.970.000 3,915,000 
Ne Weccievnas 20 5,716,000 4,308,000 5,055,000 





Hardwood Barometer 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 18.—The Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute barometer for the 
week ended April 9, 167 units reporting, is as 


follows: ——Percent of— 
Normal Actual Ship. 
Production *— Feet output output ments 


Normal (iden- 
tical units) ror 


ME. n.ctvecs 0,668,000 73.7 er 
Shipments; .... 22,860,000 81.5 110.6 
Orders— 

) ere 27,615,000 98.4 133.6 1208 

On hand en 

week ..... 177,498,000 


*Based on mill log scale. 

fLumber fabricated at the mills and used ip 
construction work included iu total orders and 
shipments. 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Orleans, La, ,April 19.—For the week 
ended April 15, Friday, 114 mills report as fol- 
lows to the Southern Pine Association: 


Percent Percent 
Normal Actual 


Production— Cars; Feet Output Output 
DE: ees5 emnn 73,878,876 aap ani 
Actual oe ee 64,094,158 86.76 — 

Shipments* .. 3,011 61,057,058 82.64 95.26 

Orders— 

Received* 3,054 61,929,012 $3.83 96.62 
On hand end 
week{t ....11,336 229,871,408 lets F 


7Basis of car loadings is February average, 
20,278 feet. 

tOrders on hand showed an increase of 3.81 
percent, or 871,954 feet during the week; Il! 
mills contributed to previous week's report. 

*Orders were 101.43 percent of shipments. 

Of 113 mills reporting running time, 5 were 
shut down; 1 operated two days; 3, three days: 
6, five days, and 15, five and one-half days; 6 
worked full time, while 17 worked 539 hours 
overtime. 





California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., April 16.—The fol 
lowing information is summarized from the te 
port of the California Redwood Association for 
the week ended April 9: 





————— Redwood White- 
No. 0 Percent of wood 
mills Feet production Feet 


Production ... 16 


6,536,000 100 2,901,000 
Shipments .... 16 34,000 


8,854,000 135 1,6 


Orders received 16 8,678,000 132 1,432,000 
Orders on hand 15 ‘51,116,000 ane 7,507,000 
Detailed Distribution of Redwood for Week 

Shipments rders 

Northern California* ... 2,469,000 2,939,000 
Southern California* ... 2,404,000 3,913,000 
I nn on caw edw: aaecaion 45,000 
Oe eee eee 2,058,000 1,486,000 
OD, cn cacudcceccewsos 1,823,000 295,000 
pte ate ee 

NR cede ufeenes 8,854,000 8,678,000 


*North and south of the line running throug) 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 

+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 

tAll other States and Canada. 


(Continued on page 92) 
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News Notes From Southern Centers 


Automatic Dry Kiln Control 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., April 18—Control 
of the relative humidity is as essential in 
lumber seasoning, it is claimed, as is the 
control of temperature. When these two ele- 
ments are automatically controlled and re- 
corded, however, the seasoning of lumber is 
taken out of the hit and miss class and put 
on a scientific basis, subject to proper and 
intelligent management and control. 

In this connection the Moore Dry Kiln Co., 
of this city, reports that in recent months 
there has been a noticeable trend toward 
automatie dry kiln control, the following 
concerns having placed orders with the com- 
pany for the installation of instruments auto- 
matically to regulate both temperature and 
humidity in dry kilns during seasoning opera- 
tions: Temple Lumber Co., Pineland, Tex.; 
Dorchester Lumber Co., Badham, S. C.; 
Gloster Lumber Co., Gloster, Miss.; Hammond 
Lumber Co., Hammond, La.; Lightsey Bros., 
Milley, S. C.; Hillyer Deutsch Edwards (Ince.), 
Oakdale, La.; Weaver Loughridge, Boyd, Fla. 

These automatic temperature and humidity 
control instruments, it is contended, add much 
to the operating efficiency of a well designed 
dry kiln, enabling the kiln operators to main- 
tain suitable schedules for drying any wood. 
An additional advantage is that the instru- 


box factory of adequate capacity also will be 
constructed at that point. Construction of a 
railroad line from Taylor, Ariz, to Standard 
already has been started, which will enable the 
product of the Standard mill to move out over 
the Apache Railway, which also is owned by the 
Cady Lumber Corporation. This addition to its 
holdings and equipment will enable the Cady 
Lumber Corporation with its mills at MeNary, 
Flagstaff and Standard to produce 200,000,000 
feet annually of its famous Cady Quality Ari- 
zona white pine, all of which will be marketed 
through the general sales office at El Paso. 


Wood for Transmission Lines 


VaLposTa, Ga., April 22.—Wooden poles 
instead of towers of steel are used in the 
hydro-electric transmission lines being built 
out of this city into both central South and 
west Florida by the Day and Zimmerman in- 
terests, controlling power and lighting pro- 
jects in both States. These poles are cypress, 
eighteen inches at the butt, with a standard 
6-inch heart requirement. They are 45 feet 
high and fourteen of them will be used to every 
mile of transmission line. 


Minnesota’s Reforesting Bills Passed 


St. Paut, Minn., April 19—Minnesota has 
launched a scientific plan for reclaiming its 
vast cut-over areas, according to Professor F. 
R. Fairchild, of Yale University, who is in 
charge of forestry tax surveys for the Feder- 
al Forest Service. The entire program worked 
out during the winter by the house and senate 
reforestation committees has been passed by 
both houses, with only minor amendments. 
The entire program has the sympathy and co- 
operation of the lumbering industry. 

The legislation carries out the provisions 
of a forestry amendment which was passed 


servative and because of its high rates few 
land owners are likely to take advantage of 
it. However, the bill provides that if rates 
are changed by later legislatures, contracts 
made under the law will be modified accord- 
ingly. 

Briefly one of the laws provides that a 
landowner may apply to the county board of 
commissioners to have land listed as ‘‘auxil- 
iary forest’’ area, filling out blanks for in- 
formation as to the land in question. The ap- 
plication is to be published and then consider- 
ed by the board in formal session. If it ap- 














Showing rapid growth of slash pines planted 


Southern Lumber Co. 


in 1924 on the south side of the highway, about four miles out from Bogalusa, La., by the Great 





ments are of the recording type; that is, a 
permanent record is made of the exact tem- 
perature and humidity of the kiln throughout 
the entire seasoning process. Such records 
as these are invaluable for comparative and 
experimental purposes. 


Takes Over Arizona Holdings 

Ei Paso, Tex. April 18.—From the general 
offices of the Cady Lumber Corporation in this 
city announcement has been made of the taking 
over by that corporation of the holdings of the 
Standard Lumber Mills, (Inec.) at Standard, 
Ariz, The Standard held contracts for eutting 
about 250,000,000 feet of timber in the Sitgreaves 
unit of the National Forest, for which purpose 
it had constructed a single band mill. The Cady 
Lumber Corporation holds contracts for cutting 
timber on the Deer Spings unit of the Sitgreaves 
forest amounting to 300,000,000 feet. All of 
the timber held by the Standard, as well as that 
held by the Cady corporation in that unit will 
be manufaetured at the Standard mill, which 
Will be immediately enlarged to a capacity of 
50,000,000 feet annually. A planing mill and 


by the people of Minnesota in 1924. Six sep- 
arate bills were passed. They are: 

1.—Setting aside 80,000 acres of State land 
within the limits of the Minnesota national forest 
as State forest land. 

2.—Providing that expenses incurred by the 
State in the care of State forests shall be paid 
from the proceeds of timber sold from the forests. 

3.—Creating an interim commission of thirteen 
members to study the question of reforestation, 
delinquent real estate taxes, and finances of 
counties and taxing districts in the forest areas 
of the State and report recommendations to the 
next legislature, with an appropriation of $20,000 
for its expenses. 

4.—Creating a special plan of taxation for 
owned land set aside as auxiliary forests, carry- 
ing out the purpose of the recent constitutional 
amendment. 

5.—Directing the commissioner of forestry to 
classify and list all State-owned lands suitable 
for reforestation and providing $35,000 for the 
work. 

6.—Providing for payment of 5 cents an acre 
on all State forest land to help pay expenses of 
local units of government and appropriating 
$20,000 a year for this purpose. 


The legislation, it is agreed, is very con- 


proves, the application is to be sent to the 
commissioner of forestry who is to proscribe 
conditions regarding reforesting the land. 
With approval of the State executive council, 
a contract may be made for not more than 
fifty years, subject to renewal. 

Under this contract the land alone is to be 
taxed at 8 percent of its assessed value, which 
shall be one-third of the full value determined 
by the county board with a minimum of $3 
and a maximum of $10 an acre. Merchantable 
timber is to be taxed separately on the old 
basis. The land is to pay a special tax of 
3 cents an acre for fire prevention. Growing 
timber is not to be taxed annually but is to 
pay a yield tax of 10 percent on its full value 
when it is cut. 

The interim commission is to consist of ten 
members of the legislature, five from each 
branch, named so as to represent each of the 
States’s ten congressional districts. In ad- 
dition the speaker of the house, the lieutenant 
governor and one member to be named by 
the governor will comprise the commission. 

The bill also provides for woodlots on farms, 
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Southern Hardwood Output Curtaile@y 


Flooring Factories Buying 

MEMPHIS, TENN., April 19.—It is gen- 
erally admitted that southern hardwoods have 
again started on an upward climb. The 
bottom has been reached, and the market 
is again passing from the hands of buyers to 
the hands of sellers. In the face of better 
demand and less production, and figures which 
would indicate that a good demand will con- 
tinue throughout the summer, prices were 
advanced at least $2 by practically all south- 
ern operators during the last few days. New 
lists were mailed out Friday and Saturday 
by the majority of operators in this territory, 
putting prices up and with the warning that 
conditions warrant even further advances. 
The demand is coming from all groups, with 
the flooring plants back in the game again. 
suilding trades buyers, including trim plants, 
are numerous and they are taking a good 
volume, The furniture people are not over- 
looking the bargains that are sometimes 
offered by those who want to get rid of hard- 
woods before high waters arrive. The auto- 
mobile dealers are still buying, as are the box 
and erate manufacturers. The interior trim 
plants are buying considerable hardwoods. 
Export trade is also good and continues to 
take a very nice volume, with shipments for 
April running away ahead of those for that 
month in many years. 


The advance in prices 
was due to a 


better demand which was near 
normal, and to flooring manufacturers effering 
at least $2 more for flooring oak than in 
many weeks. Prices offered were not at all 
satisfactory, so but few plants were able to 
buy at low figures. Shipments of floorings have 
been rather heavy of late. 

This is not the only reason for better prices. 
The Mississippi River is out of its banks and 
in many places is over the top of the levees. 
Private levees on streams emptying into the 
Mississippi are beginning to give way and 
many mills are under water, forests are water 
soaked, and operations are impossible before 
the middle of the summer, at best. Mill oper- 
ators are quoted everywhere as saying that it 
will be at least July 1 before they will be able 
to get sufficient logs to operate, and that their 
supply of hardwoods will not be sufficient to 
take care of demand before they are able to 
get new lumber dry. Many mills are busy 
raising lumber on sticks, so that overflow 
waters will not damage it, and in many in- 
stances it will be at least thirty days before 
the water will recede enough to allow workers 
to unstack it again. Logging has been 
stopped in this territory, and will not be re- 
sumed for many weeks. Prices of logs remain 


unchanged, as none are offered for sale. 
Operators outside of the water soaked ter- 


ritory are running night and day. However, 
this production is not large. The mills in hill 
territory are finding it rather hard to keep 
up heavy production. River mills will not 
have stocks to take advantage of higher 
prices, as they were foreed to sell, when they 
saw water coming, at a much lower figure 
than would now be necessary. 


Business Is Improving 

ATLANTA, Ga., April 18.—A week of warm, 
dry weather has enabled Georgia mills to 
improve output, though it is still well be- 
low normal, while orders, which again showed 
improvement, still exceed the cut by about 20 
percent. Automotive industries are leading 
buyers now. Primary takings are of white 
ash in 10, 12 and 16/4, FAS, with some demand 
for No. 1 and select ash and for FAS maple. 
Though apparently facing a good season, with 
good order files on hand, furniture industries 
are buying on a spotty basis. There is com- 
paratively little business with northern plants 


as yet, though inquiries are picking up. Pri- 
mary takings are of FAS gum, with a few 
scattered orders also reported for FAS oak. 
Box and crate industries continue active in 
the market. The industrial outlook is con- 
siderably improved, with southeastern fae- 
tories steadily increasing production. Retail- 
ers are increasing their takings of oak flooring, 
though flooring plants are not operating very 
actively. 


Makers of Better Cars Active 

DETROIT, MICH., April 18.—With few ex- 
ceptions, the companies showing the most 
notable increases in production of motor cars 
are makers of higher priced lines, who are 
utilizing wood bodies for the most part. Some 
of these makers are negotiating purchases of 
hardwoods and other materials upon the basis 
of a continued doubling or tripling of monthly 
production over the eorresponding months of 
last year. Body plants are going on increased 
schedule to provide for heavier schedules in 
motor plants. Work of construction of dry 
kilns and other buildings making up the new 
body plant of the Fisher Body Co., which is 
the largest in the world, is well on schedule. 
These are marked indications of a _ greatly 
increased car output during the second quarter 
of this year, with prospects favoring greater 
production than in the corresponding period 
of last year. 


Rafting in Mexican Hardwoods 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF., April 16.—The 
Benson Lumber Co., of San Diego, has just 
received 100,000,000 feet of hardwood from 
Mexico in the form of a raft. This is the 
first shipment received at its mill and it is 
trying out the experiment. The company is 
enthusiastic relative to the Mexican hard- 
wood, and is confident this one will result in 
other shipments being made. 


Shipments Greatly Increased 

WAUSAU, WIS, April 18.—A healthy tone 
seems to be prevalent in manufacturing and 
wholesaling lines, with prospects of steady 
improvement in business conditions. Ship- 
ments from local wholesale yards have in- 
creased the last few weeks by 25 to 30 per- 
cent. There is a marked scarcity of dry hard- 
woods. The Brooks & Ross Co., at Schofield, 
and the B. Heinemann Lumber Co., of this 
city, are in full operation and expect to con- 
tinue throughout the summer. Owing to the 
early break-up, there will be a shortage in 
incoming logs of fully 25 percent, as a large 
part of the late winter cut was left on skids 
in woods. Prices show little change. 

Loeal retail dealers are looking forward to 
a busy season with the resumption of building 
operations this spring on a larger seale than 
for several seasons. Prices in the local market 
are stable, flunctuations of West Coast stocks 





having had no apparent influence in this 
loeality. 
L. H. Wheeler, Wheeler-Timmlin Lumber 


Co., was elected president of the American 
Devices Corporation, recently organized in 
Wausau. It has purchased the patents and 
machinery for the Meadow Lark, Master, and 
Safety Tub washing machines, heretofore 
manufactured at Bloomington, Ill. The new 
company expects to begin manufacturing by 
July 1. C. C. Yawkey departed some time ago, 
accompanied by Mrs. Yawkey, to spend Easter 
at San Diego, Calif., for the express purpose 
of attending a sunrise Easter service on Mount 
Helix in an open air theatre erected some 
years ago to the memory of their mother by 
Mr. Yawkey and his sister, Mrs. Frederick M. 
White, who lives in San Diego. 


es, 


Will Manage Hardwood Department 

SAVANNAH, GA., April 18.—J. P. Moyer, 
formerly sales manager of the Woodruff. 
Powell Lumber Co., of South Bend, Ind., has 
been appointed manager of the hardwood de. 
partment of the Southern Lumber Co., of 
Savannah, and has already assumed the duties 
of that position. 

Besides selling the products of the Southern 
Lumber Co., Mr. Moyer will carry on a whole. 
sale business in cypress, poplar, plain hard- 
wood and yellow pine, both short and long 
leaf, selling only to high-rated consumers, and 
shipping from reliable mills. 

Mr. Moyer’s extensive knowledge, both of 
the consuming trade and the source of supply, 
equips him to operate successfully in his new 
field, and to satisfactorily serve both his cus. 
tomers and his mill friends. 





Good Demand For All Woods 


Macon, Ga., April 18.—The gums continue 
to hold the center of interest in the hardwood 
lumber trade, but there was a continued good 
demand for all woods, according to reports 
from manufacturers here this week. Business 
is good with all mills in this section, partly due, 
no doubt, to flood conditions elsewhere. There 
is an ample supply of logs here this week, and 
mills are running at close to capacity. Trim 
is always in demand, and mills producing this 
have been operating to capacity throughout 
this year. Several good export shipments were 
made this week. 


Stronger Market in Prospect 
LOUISVILLE, KY., April 18—Hardwood 


sellers are following the line of least resist- 
ance in meeting prices that are far from 
satisfactory. Yet most local mills are produe- 
ing 50 per cent or less of normal production, 
and the Mississippi River is on a rampage 
and high water is expected over Arkansas, 
Alabama, the Delta district ete. for weeks 
to come. Jobbers stocks are off, one jobber 
reporting his holdings down to 25 percent of 
normal, and one who consumes and jobs, re- 
ported 42 percent of normal. Oak demand 
has been just a trifle more active it being 
reported that it is taking better at the fur- 
niture shows. Poplar has been in fair demand, 
and so has gum, especially plain red and plain 
sap. Select and better grades of walnut have 
sold very well, but common grades are slug- 
gish. Automobile woods continue good, such 
as thick maple, elm and some ash. Ashi as a 
whole hasn’t been especially satisfactory. 
Magnolia, willow, eypress, cottonwood and 
some other items are included in sales reports, 
which show a fairly good demand for low 
grades. Prices at Louisville: Quartered red 
gum, Fas, $100; common, $55; plain red, $95 
and $52; quartered sap, $61 and $49; plain 
sap, $55 and $42. Plain white oak, Fas, $59 
@ 95; common, $55 @ 60; plain red oak, Fas, 
$80 @ 90; common, $52 @ 55. Ash, Fas, $79 
@80; common, $50 to $55. Poplar Fas, $90 
and up; saps and selects, $70 and up; No. 1, 
$50 @ 55; 2 A., $35 @ 42; 2 B., $25 @ 26. 
Walnut, Fas, $225 and up; selects, $155; No. 
1, $90; No. 2, $40. 

Good export demand was reported by 
Walter Jones, of the Mengel Co., Louisville, 
in a report before the Louisville Hardwood 
Club last week. He also reported a good 
volume of business, especially in low grades 
for domestic use, and a fair to good move- 
ment in cottonwood, gum, ash, eypress and 
oak. He reported company production down 
to about 40 per cent of normal. E. B. Norman, 


Jr., of E. B. Norman & Co., reported stock 
down, and demand good, with fair export 
volume. George Guigliano, of W. P. Brown & 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 88 and 89 
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ady loods— Market Is Strengthening 


Sons Lumber Co., reported better pine demand 





life membership in the Cincinnati Automobile 











Good Weather Stimulates Trade 


nent and movement, and fair hardwood movement, Club. He has been its president for two ed . = : , 
Moyer put said company production was poor, with years. BurraLo, N. Y., April 19.—The arrival of 
ocruf. prospects of some weeks of poor cutting, the J. Watt Graham has been nominated on the pinto good | sunshiny weather this week has 
d., has Arkansas mills being down, and other mills Red ticket for the annual election of the served to give an impetus to the lumber trade. 
od de. eutting very little hardwood. Rotary Club of Cincinnati. The Buffalo retailers generally find the trade 
O., of a Theodore Davis, secretary-manager Lumber a little better — that \ctomaereael weather is here, 
duties Market Has Better Tone Traffie Association, has appointed J. E. Dorset but there apts disposition to buy. for replace- 
: ictal P : : as rate clerk. Mr. Dorset was secretary of the ™emt in a very sparing way. Prices in most 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. April 19.—The week has Ohio V: me ; ee y woods are showing increased firmness, partly 
uthern seen an improved situation developing in hard- ~<a Valley Shippers Advisory board. Mr. because of curtailed production. The Pacific 
whole. woods, and the trade is encouraged. Buyers lies planning an extensive rearrangement coast woods are firm as a rule, and southern 
hard. are beginning to realize the seriousness of the the association offices. The annual meeting woods are maintaining a strong tone. This in- 
| long situation in the valley productions region of the association is set for May 16, in Cin- cludes the Secdbaneiia tes in various localities 

Ss, and due to high a, There has been some "Natl. —— the recent floods and those now prevailing are 

; future buying, and a much larger run of in- Pie euttine dow ys a 

th of quiries. The situation has not served to im- News Notes from Baltimore ‘ates oe ‘me neat leave here at the 
upply, prove the market to the extent warranted by BALTIMORE, MD., April 19.—The Harnisch- opening of navigation last week were the 
S new conditions, but there is a possibility of a rush feger Sales Corporation, of Milwaukee, Wis., steamer ELMIRA and barge KEUKA of the R. T. 
s Cus- to buy developing soon. Valley woods have announces the opening of a Baltimore Jones Lumber Co., North Tonawanda, which 

developed a firmer tone, and a good demand office at 1402 Lexington Building, under the sailed for Lake Superior for lumber. The port 
is reported for oak, maple and ash. The fur- management of Daniel J. Murphy, formerly of Oswego, N. Y., on the Lake Ontario, is look- 
niture manufacturers have been showing more manager at Dallas, Tex. ing for the busiest season in forest products in 
. interest. I. R. Stead, of the Warn Lumber Co., Rayd- many vears. 
atinue Southern pine dealers report a better in- wood, Pa., which operates hardwood band The two representatives of the California 

lwood quiry, with a slight improvement in prices, mills, calling on Baltimore trade last week on Redwood Association, Winfield Scott and R. I 
good Qutdoor work is getting under way, and the _ his first trip since making a connection with Hammatt, who have made numerous addresses in 
eports yards are beginning to move their stocks, the corporation. He had been spending some western New York during the Jast month in a 
sinets with the result that they are inquiring about time at the mills. campaign of publicity for this wood, are to 
y due, future supplies. Paul Coriel, formerly with the Burgan Co., be speakers this evening at the meeting which 
There C. M. Morford, seeretary Appalachian Log- has joined the staff of the Greenleaf Johnson the association will hold in the Mahogany Room 
, and ging Club, is leaving on a tour of the mills & Son Lumber Co., and is covering local and of the Lafayette Hotel. Mr. Seott. spoke on 
Crim in the Appalachian hardwood districts. The outside territory. April 15th before the Buffalo Lumber Exchange 
5 this dub has an ambitious program for Appala- The Lancaster is expected to arrive today and on the previous day before the Kiwanis 
shout echian hardwoods. or tomorrow from Everett, Wash., with about Club at Batavia. ‘ 
were Henry J. Pfiester, president M. B. Farrin 6,000,000 feet of fir and hemlock for the William P. Betts of the Betts Lumber Co., 

Lumber Co., has been honored by election to Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. has been spending a few days on a motor trip 
=e to the East and visiting relatives in central 
Se New York, 

: Ee af SS Donald Whiteraft, of the R. G. Grugan 
— $k CASH PR] = Ss Os E59 *\ Lumber Co., Charleston, W. Va., was a visitor 
from BC Se kK a= Ss to the lumber trade here last week. 
odue- VA r; me ss ‘sgageasaaaasanaae 
‘tion, A PY ede — iM KX \ N " ' ‘ 
page | Are v \V R Bl (by yy, \ ( Largest Class in Kiln Drying 
saa R Mapison, Wis., April 18.—Eighteen men, the 
bher # a largest number which such courses will aec- 
pe commodate, will complete the U. 8. Forest 
i , — ; , Products Laboratory ’s short course in the kiln 
send Have you sent in your Peterpiperisms for April? If not, do it today. There drying of wood on April 22. This course is 
one is no limit to the number that any contestant can send. You are as likely to the forty-sixth short course in kiln drying to 
fun. win a prize as anyone else. The contest is open to any lumberman, or his be given by the Federal laboratory. The men 
and, employees. No employee of the American Lumberman will be allowed to enrolled represented plants manufacturing lum- 
ali enti: aint, ber, millwork, shade rollers, commercial fixtures, 
‘seer ee treated lumber, cedar chests, motor wheels, ma- 
wig Each Peterpiperism must be a complete sentence, each word beginning hogany, panels, paints and varnishes, and 
a. | with the same letter, and must say something about wood, lumber, home wooden novelties. 
asa building, or the lumber industry. Prizes will be awarded on the basis of The complete list of firms and representatives 
‘ory. originality and cleverness, and the winners will be announced in the issue of the enrolled is as follows: 
and American Lumberman next following the date each monthly contest closes. F. K. Altman and F. K. Taylor, Carr, Ryder & 
orts, The contest for this month ends April 30, 1927. Prizes are as follows: Sa oe aided oe oe 
a Bromley, Standard Shade Roller Co., Ogdensburg, 
£95 Pe A 66s & coeieeds $5 Third prize .......... $2 N. Y.,; M. R. Brundage, Forest Service, San Fran- 
Pre ‘ cisco, Calif.; J. B. Burke and F. H. Eckenroth, F. 
lain Second prize ......... $3 Fourth prize ......... $1 Eckenroth & Son, (Inc.), New York City; G. E. 
$85 Creekmur, Southern Pine Sales Corporation, New 
Fas, To add interest and variety the contest is based on a different letter of the York City ; R. F. Dumke, Excel Mfg, Co., Mil- 
ro alphabet each month, that for April being “L.” Ca, Dupam, Ghat W. W. Fore, Chlenge Lauber 
ge By way of illustration, we quote a few samples taken at random from those Co. of Omaha, Central City, Nebr.: J. N. Greene, 
26 sent in for the April contest: Astoria Importing & Manufacturing Co., Long 
No. “ : * : : cl eg he caaniieation oy yo 

lab — a vy — — a loading longleaf lumber lounges listlessly, Roy Louis. Nickay Bros. (Ine.), Memphis, Tenn. : 

by aboriously lugging lovely little lass. H. T. Moore, Lane Co., Altavista, Va.; M. J. 
— “Lumbermen like large logs, largest lumber longest life.” Senne "Secermnats Lander Or ao oe 
00¢ * ° § 4 . + ie ’ 
re “Lazy lads load logs leisurely, lest labor leave lasting lameness.” wb. Set aun Ws Golem, Mater "Weed 
mie All entries must be addressed to Contest Editor, American Lumberman, 431 Corporation, Lansing, Mich. 
oad South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill., plainly marked with the month of the (evesereeeeeeseese 
-— contest, and must be in Contest Editor’s hands by the day the contest ends. THE PLANTING of State land in the Catskills 
- See the Wanted and For Sale Departments of this issue, and each succeed- Pearl a age re Bagge — ate "The 
° . ° ° a 500-aer act iv e town of Shand: » Th 
a ing week, for amusing and suggestive examples of Peterpiperisms. work is under direction of Edward C, West, of 
1 & the conservation commission. It is also plan- 

ned to initiate the planting of several tracts in 
Bocas “¢ the Adirondack forest reserve this week. 
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The Week’s Interesting News Develoy 


Fir Men More Optimistic 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 16.—An interesting 
survey of lumber markets, sales and stocks 
has appeared in a bulletin of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. It has been com- 
piled from data supplied by fifty representa- 
tive mills, covering individual mill ideas of 
strength, steadiness or weakness of key items 
in rail and domestic cargo markets; high, low 
and prevailing sales; Davis Bureau averages; 
and condition of mill stocks. Summarizing 
all reports on all markets—rail trade items, 
railroad and ear material, Atlantic coast and 
California—the bulletin shows the following 
trends: As tabulated, 32 percent of all replies 
indicate general market strength; 45 percent 
of the reporting mills regard the market as 
steady; and 23 percent say it is weak. Tele- 
graphic market information covers widely s 


arated outlets, such as New York, Los An- 
geles, New York and northern New Jersey, 


New England, Pittsburg district, central West, 
Northwest, Southeast and Texas. The tone 
throughout is unmistakably optimistic. 


SRSA e: 


Discuss Cedar Shingle Problem 


SEATTLE, WaAsSH., April 16.—One of the 
features of the twenty-seventh annual con- 
vention of the Manufacturers’ Association of 
Washington in Olympia was a presentation of 
the problems of the red cedar shingle industry 
by A. C. Edwards, of Everett, chairman of 
the United States cedar industry tariff com- 
mittee. In their session of two days, the 
manufacturers devoted their attention en- 
tirely to a consideration of the subject ‘‘Stab- 
ilizing Industry.’’ Referring to it, Mr. 
Edwards expresed himself as follows: 

‘*Our cedar industry is forced to opefate 
under serious handicaps, and until we adopt 
such measures as are up for discussion, and 
get behind such movements as are set out in 


the program to stabilize the industries of 
Washington, we may expect smaller results 


than we may rightfully be entitled to.’’ 


Plywood Company Is Formed 

San Francisco, Cauir., April 16.—The 
Western Lumber Manufacturing Co., organ- 
ized in 1916 by the late C. A. Smith, has ae- 
quired control of the plant of the Plywood 
Products Co., at Martinez, Calif., it has been 
announced from the San Francisco office of 
the former concern. Coincident with acquir- 
ing the company, a new concern was organized 
to be known as the Western Plywoods Co., 
with a capital stock of $500,000. It is the 
intention to complete the Martinez factory at 
once and to get into production as quickly as 
possible, manufacturing redwood plywood for 
panels, ete. 


C. A. Smith, the founder of the Western 
Lumber Manufacturing Co., was a _ pioneer 
lumberman in Minnesota and on the Pacifie 


coast. His two sons, Vernon A. and Carroll 
W., were associated with him in the organiza- 
tion of the Western Lumber Manufacturing 
Co. The growth of the company has been 
rapid and at the present time it operates a 
mill at Fort Bragg, Calif., and a veneer plant 
and logging camps at Marshfield, Ore. The 
business of the company in the Central West 
is handled out of offices in Chicago. 

The executive offices of the Western Ply- 
woods Co., will be in the Balfour Building, 
San Francisco, in conjunction with those of 
the parent company. The officers of the new 
company are : Carroll W. Smith, president; 
Fred W. Payne, vice president; Norman W. 
Baker, secretary; W. M. Dobrzensky and M. T. 

Vanderslice, directors. 

The Smith organization pioneered Port 
Orford cedar veneer and has now undertaken 
a similar task with redwood veneer. The new 


company has the full benefit of the knowl- 
edge and long accumulated experience of the 
Smith Company officials in the manufacture 
and merchandising of veneers. 


New Los Angeles Wholesale Concern 

Los ANGELES, CALiFr., April 16—The Mitchell- 
Whiteside Lumber Co. has just announced its 
organization, with officers at 324 Petroleum 
Securities Building in this city. The new com- 
pany will wholesale hardwood lumber, flooring, 
veneers, plywood, white pine and sugar pine. 
The members of the firm are well known to 
the trade on the Pacific coast, W. G. Mitchell 
having been formerly district manager and 
H. H. Whiteside, wholesale representative, re- 
spectively, for Nickey Bros., (Ine.) Mr. Mit- 
chell is at present on a trip through the South, 
visiting mill connections. 


Bending Strength of Douglas Fir 


Tacoma, WaAsH., April 16.—While the five 
New York building engineers last week were 
visiting the plant of Ernest Dolge (Inc.,) as 
guests of the West Coast Lumber Bureau, one 
of them remarked the amount of structural 
timber in the mill’s stock, and asked about 
the strength of Douglas Fir. 

Mr. Dolge said he had some Douglas fir 
ladder stock which, if not the strongest wood 
in the world, was close to it. 

A piece was taken from a pile, and a bridge 
made with a 14-foot span, using convenient 
lumber piles for supports. Two of the engineers 
then mounted the slender board, and although 
it bent almost to the ground it held them as 
long as they cared to remain balanced upon it. 

The piece of ladder stock was 14% x 3 inches 
net and 18 feet long with 14 feet in the span 
earrying the weight. Thomas Heatly, assist- 
ant engineer borough of the Bronx, New 
York, weighs 165 pounds; Richard Brown, as- 
sistant engineer borough of Queens, New York, 
weighs 172 pounds, Their combined weight of 
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Douglas Fir for Great Ovals 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., April 16.—All at one 
the attention of West Coast lumber many. 
facturers is being directed to Soldiers Fiejq 
or Grant Park Stadium, Chicago. It is loom. 
ing large because the operators have just 
discovered that the famous oval has been an 
outlet for an enormous quantity of vertieg] 
grain Douglas fir lumber. It has a total of 
forty miles of seats, and another total of 
forty miles of backs—and all of it was 
supplied by West Coast mills. The nearest 
approach is made by another stadium—the 
Yale bowl at New Haven—with twenty-five 
miles of seats and twenty-five miles of backs, 
also Douglas fir. 

An unusual feature of fir production is that 
the destination of given items in a large order 
is not always known. To a greater extent, 
perhaps, than any other the industry ig 
obliged to ‘‘go it blind.’’ 

Hence the producers who cut the material 
for Soldiers Field are rather astonished to 
find that their lumber supplied seats for one 
of the largest crowds ever assembled—that 
of 110,000 spectators of the Army and Navy 
game last November. Photographs of the 
crowd are on display at the headquarters of 
the West Coast Lumber Bureau, and are at- 
tracting a great deal of attention. 


Opens War on Scant Sawing 


SEATILE, WASH., April 16.—Seant sawing of 
Douglas fir timbers has gone definitely under 
the ban of the West Coast Lumbe rmen’s 
Association, which has issued a_ published 
warning against the practice. Notice to that 
effect is given to manufacturers, wholesale 
and retail distributors, and particularly to the 
oil rig trade of Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas, 
The association -solicits evidence, and states 
that on securing it the organization will bring 
legal action against any individual or corpor- 
ation selling or offering for sale intentionally 








In the foreground, Ernest Dolge; balanced on the strip, Thomas Heatley and Richard Brown. At 
the extreme left, C. J. Hogue; in the background, J. 8S. Rine and Edwin Wilkinson 


337 pounds supported on this piece while 
making this length of span demonstrates a 
fiber stress of more than 10,000 pounds per 
square inch, or more than three times the sup- 
posed limit for the best softwoods in America. 

Difficult cuttings, including high-class strue- 
tural timbers and unusual industrial orders are 
the usual run of manufacturing at the Dolge 
plant, so that most of the stock is cut with 
strength of the individual piece in mind. Mr. 
Dolge states that he can make a similar de- 
monstration of the strength of Douglas fir 
for any other visiting delegation any day from 
the stocks in his piles. 


scant-sawn Douglas fir timbers, and repre- 
senting or invoicing such timbers as of the 
sizes provided for in the official grading and 
dressing rules of the association. 

Oil rig timbers are usually No. 1 common, 
with the exception of walking beams, whieh 
generally are select common structural, 14x24 

or 26. One of tlie largest timbers is 24x24 
inch, 10 foot used as a baseblock. Other timbers 
are 16x16, 14x14, 12x12, 10x10, 8x10, 6x16, 6x8, 
6x6, 4x6, 2x12, 2x10, 2x8, 2x6, 2x4, and 1x1 
inch. The Douglas fir stock mostly in demand is 
the large sizes, which are difficult to obtain else 
where. 
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mts in the West Coast Lumber World 


Qn the question of tolerance, the rules 
provide for a slight variation in sawing. 

The campaign is directed especially against 
those mills or lumber dealers who misrepresent 
ies, If, for example, a timber is cut 944x9%4, 
and is sold by the mill as 914x914, and then is 
faally delivered as 10x10 to the consumer, 
, fraud has been committed; or, if the miil 
wlls it for the larger size, the manufacturer 
is the offender. 

There has been some scant sawing in 
Douglas fir beams, 3x8 and 3x10, mostly 18 
feet and longer, for apartment house con- 
struction. 

The big item in Atlantic Coast business is 
the 3inch plank. Some mills have been ship- 
ping a rough plank 2%4x11% and invoicing 
it as 8x12. This has been a source of much 
complaint and annoyance; and Eastern 
dealers have aroused themselves to the point 
where they are now demanding a concession 
fom mills shipping scant-sawn plank. The 
variation of 4% inch in the thickness of a 
plank is about 1-12 of the delivered price. 


Advises to Face the Facts 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 16.—Commenting on 
a reeent assemblage of lumbermen in Che- 
halis, representing the district from Olympia 
to Winloeck, in order to ‘‘ face the facts,’’ the 
Olympia ‘‘ Recorder’’ says: 

Individuals who are affected by the same set of 
facts—and that means virtually every resident in 
Washington, may well also face them. The lum- 
ber market is falling off; has been for some time. 
“There is a possibility—-maybe even a _ probability 
—that all the mills in this district will be shut 





Seattle, Wash., April 16—J. H. Bloedel, 
commanding figure in West Coast lumber 
operations of the first magnitude, makes this 
authoritative announcement: 

‘“‘We are going into the business of mana- 
‘acturing paper just as soon as certain pre- 
iminaries we wish to see effected have been 
accomplished. ’’ 

The statement made by Mr. Bloedel deals 
with plans for a pulp and paper factory to 
be built at Bellingham, Wash., near the large 
sawmill of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
the ultimate cost to be $5,000,000. 

The intention is to locate the paper mill 
outh of the present sawmill, on land owned 
by the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, and 
0 project the site into the harbor area leased 
tom the state. The plans must be approved 
by the State land commissioner. It is stated 
that the extent of his powers to approve the 
proposed use of the harbor area may be ques- 
loned, and that before Mr. Bloedel and his 
associates can proceed questions may arise 
-_ penalty will be settled in the courts 
belore the plans f mill ean be 
Ialfiled. p or the paper ean b 
One of the problems on which the new plant 
conditioned is that of an adequate water 
fupply; also necessary fire protection for both 
of the existing plants and the contemplated 
Esteves. These questions have been placed 
omy the water board of Bellingham. About 
000,000 gallons of water per day will be re- 
quired. Mr. Bloedel says: 

— have had expert engineers studying the 
- a of our sawmills and timber hold- 
this aereen years. 3ased on the results of 
which y, we have planned this paper project, 

ch as already stated will cost about $5,000,000. 























is 
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: wil largely use waste hemlock, spruce and fir 

labs now sold for 
€ believe we can 


wood or going to the burners. 
bring the project to a success- 


Conclusion in the near future, provided the 
ay is cleared for it. 


Under the plans as at present contemplated, 


down for a short time, in an attempt to stabilize 
prices. The present condition, however, is largely 
seasonable, and is believed to be purely temporary. 
The lumber demand is said to be close to normal, 
but production has run ahead of this demand. 
Continued over-production naturally would force 
prices down to a still lower level, and that would 
be even a more serious condition than a short shut- 
down. Economic optimism is not the basis of 
progress or of sound business conditions. Facts 
are. That is why the meeting in Chehalis is im- 
portant alike to lumbermen and most other peo- 
ple in the State—since Washington is the chief 
lumber-producing state in the Union, with timber 


of the present situation has already been learned 
in Thurston county: All your eggs in one basket 
is an unsound policy. The need to insure continued 
prosperity is diversified activity first; and then 
intelligent facing of the facts by the individual in- 
dustry, to keep its own condition and progress 


secure, 
‘eugeanaaaae: 


Steel Frames Ruined by Fire 
PorRTLAND, ORE., April 16.—Visible  evi- 
dence of the fire-resistant qualities of wood 
frames and sash as compared with steel is 
afforded by photographs of the recent con- 
flagration in the print- 








Rear view of burned building. Steel frames warped and ruined. 


representing more than 10 percent of the tax- 
able wealth in the commonwealth. One lesson 


the factory will be 1,500 feet long, and will 
have a daily capacity of 110 tons. The plant 
proper will give employment to 300 men, and 
in addition there will be 300 employes in the 
woods—making an annual payroll of about 
$100,000. 

A significant fact has not escaped the at- 
tention of Mr. Bloedel and his associates. It 
is this: As West Coast logging operations 
mount higher and higher into the hills, there 
is a marked tendency in hemlock to become 
the dominant species of wood. On the lower 
levels, which up to the present time have for 
the most part been logged, fir is the most 
numerous; but hemlock. steadily increases 
with altitude. 

The technical studies conducted by the 
Bloedel organizations have remonstrated that 
hemlock is an excellent wood for the manu- 
facture of sulphide pulp and ground pulp. 
Fir makes a first class soda pulp; and the 
discovery has been made that with hemlock 
as a base, and a definite proportion of fir and 
spruce, an excellent paper product can be 
made. 

Mr. Bloedel has always been a consistent 
conservationist. He has observed with a feel- 
ing of unrest and dissatisfaction the fact that 
only 48 percent of tree content ultimately 
goes into lumber manufacture. There is an 
appalling corollary in the demonstration that 
52 percent of tree content is actually wasted 
or is only partially conserved thru its use as 
firewood. 

The studies have proved that a certain pro- 
portion of the 52 percent waste product is 
convertible into a fine grade of pulp, and that 
the added value is shown in comparative fig- 
ures giving a few cents as the price of a load 
of fuel which on conversion into paper be- 
comes worth approximately $100. Therefore, 
the lumberman who goes into the paper busi- 
ness rescues from the waste piles and the burn- 
ers a substantial proportion of tree content 





ing house of Bushong 
& Co. 

As set forth in 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of April 9, the 4-story 
brick structure was 
gutted. The front 
windows, which were 
framed in wood, are in- 
tact except for broken 
glass. The rear win- 
dows, which were framed 
in steel, are warped, 
twisted and ruined. 

The accompanying 
photograph tells the 
story—bearing out the 
contention of lumber 
manufacturers, who de- 
clare that a fire that 
does not even scorch 
wood frames may be 
hot enough to destroy 
steel frames, because they writhe aad wrench 
when exposed even to moderate heat. 








Definitely Planning Paper Plant 


and transforms it into a product of high value. 

One cannot escape the conclusion that nat- 
ural conditions impel lumber manufacturers 
to go into the paper business. Paper making 
as an industry has the same foundation as 
lumber manufacture, dealing with the same 
materials. Moreover, in the opinion of Mr. 
Bloedel, a lumberman faces a certain eco- 
nomic waste, which he is in duty bound to 
transmute into economic saving just as soon 
as he is able to develop the processes making 
it commercially practicable. That status has 
been reached in the management of the 
Bloedel enterprises. 

The announcement by Mr. Bloedel becomes 
instantly important. The prospects for this 
latest undertaking are indicated by a review 
of the organizations in which he is the control- 
ling influence. His entry into the business 
development of the Pacific Northwest began 
in July, 1898, when the properties consisted 
solely of a 1-side logging camp producing only 
1,000,000 feet per month. Today Mr. Bloedel 
is the ruling personality in these organiza- 
tions; Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Bell- 
ingham, Wash.; Bloedel, Stewart & Welch 
(Ltd.) of British Columbia, Vancuver, B. C.; 
Great Central Sawmills, Great Central, B. C., 
and Columbia Valley Lumber Co., Wenatchee, 
Wash. 

In March the combined log production of 
the Bloedel organizations was 55,000,000 feet 
of sawlogs, which subsequently were convert- 
ed into lumber and shingles. The combined 
payroll of the various enterprises for March 
was $485,000. A few weeks ago the enterprises 
purchased 6,000 acres of additional timber 
lands in Clallan county, Washington, bring- 
ing the aggregate of the holdings of the 
Bloedel Donovan lumber mills up to 3,000,000, 
000 feet of standing timber. The total area 
of Bloedel timber lands on both sides the in- 
ternational line is approximately 133,500 
acres. 
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Practical Discussions Feature Nati 






Remedies Presented for Combating Present-day Evils of the Wig sale 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Attantic City, N. J., April 20.—Bright, 
warm sunshine, tempered by a refreshing 


breeze from the Atlantic Ocean, greeted dele- 
gates assembled Wednesday morning at the 
Ambassador Hotel, for the first session of the 
annual meeting of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association. President 
Frederick S. Underhill, of Philadelphia, opened 
the meeting promptly at 10 o’clock and touch- 
ed briefly on the vital problems of over-pro- 
duction and distribution and pointed out the 
obligations of the lumber industry to the 
nation. 


The President’s Address 


President F. S. Underhill, in his annual ad- 
dress, made a number of recommendations 
for improving conditions in the wholesale 
lumber industry and told of the possibilities 
of bettering the situation as it exists through 
the coéperation of all interested. This address, 
in part, was as follows: 

Many of the problems of our business arise 
from conditions beyond our control, and not 
of our own making. However, every student 
of conditions in the lumber trade is aware that 
many of the problems tht trouble us are trace- 
able to the lumbermen themselves. 

Over-production has probably caused lumber- 
men more loss and anxiety than any other in 
the past few years; over-zealous transit ship- 
ments of great quantities of unsold lumber have 
created serious problems; unwise and unfair 
methods of distribution have also had their 
place in the picture. I am inclined to make 
some further comment upon the first of these 
propositions. 

Over-production does not necessarily mean 
producing more lumber this year than was pro- 
duced last. It does mean the lack of stabiliza- 


tion of production to the actual demand. If 
25,000,000,000 is the normal demand, 30,000,- 
000,000 would be over-production, for it would 


be more than the market could consume within 
a reasonable period ahead. We all recognize 
the legal obstacles interfering with any agree- 
ment to curtail production, but a way must be 
round to keep the lumber output nearer the 
existing demand, whatever that may be, or 
to avoid attempting to market a surplus at a 
time when the market can not possibly absorb 
the surplus. If there must be seasonable sur- 
pluses it would be much better to work out a 
plan which would hold the stock at mills, rather 
than dangling it before the eyes of buyers when 
they do not want it and who see only an op- 
portunity of picking up bargains to the disad- 
vantage of both mill and wholesaler. 

If business has not responded in the last few 
months to our efforts as we hoped it would, and 
we find ourselves face to face with problems 
that apparently did not have existence during 
the past few years, I feel assured that we, as 
wholesale lumber distributors, can work out 
our problems, and I make this statement upon 
the ground that the lumber wholesaler’s place 
in the distribution of lumber is such a recog- 
nized function and necessity, that he, himself, 
is sure to work out any problem that may arise 
in his business due to a temporary condition. 


No Monopoly on Distribution Problems 

The lumber wholesaler has no monopoly on 
distribution problems. They are present in 
practically every commodity, and whether you 
read of a dry goods, clothing, grocery, hardware 
or coal convention of wholesalers you will find 
a common situation—the feeling that something 
is ailing the distribution process, and the un- 
certainty exists because of the same difficulty 
in each line, that of trying to make a reasonable 
profit from the distribution service. As nearly 
as I can determine, many of these lines are 
suffering from over-production, resulting from 
the desire to keep our expanded operations under 
full headway. Wholesalers, as the distributors 
in their lines, have been called upon to market 
the over-production, but good salesmanship, as 
high powered as it may be, finds it difficult, 
with stocks pressing for sale from all sides, to 
get a price which leaves a profit for anyone ex- 
cept the buyer, who picks up the bargain. For 


Note: A report of the Thursday after- 
noon and concluding session of the annual 
convention of the National-American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association will appear in the 
April 30 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, EDITOR. 





such a situation producers, rather than dis- 
tributors, are primarily to blame, but we must 
not overlook the producer’s problem, because he 
least of all wants the markets flooded with an 
over-supply. 

So far as the immediate present is concerned, 
a study of the position taken by the commercial 
leaders of our country indicates a growing cheer- 
fulness about business prospects based upon 
fundamental conditions. In addition to the en- 
couragement given by these conditions in our 
country, are the evidences of a gradual and 
steady improvement of affairs in Europe, and 
the indication of increasing stability of financial 
structures abroad. Probably more important 
than these, to the mind of the lumberman, are 
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the reports of programs of building construction 
of considerable magnitude that are planned and 
being carried out in various parts of the country. 

We have reason to take pride in this organiza- 
tion of ours, and what it has accomplished. We 
should maintain this confidence in it because of 
what it can accomplish. I shall not undertake 
to dwell] upon the activities of the past year 
that have been carried on from the executive 
offices of the National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, but shall leave to our sec- 
retary, W. W. Schupner, and the managers of 
the several departments, the opportunity and 
responsibility of imparting to you the necessary 
information regarding what the activities of the 
association have been. 


This organization is devoted to the welfare 
of the wholesale lumber industry, and recog- 
nizes a special responsibility for the progress 


and prosperity of its own members. It pro- 
poses to aid, encourage, and defend the Whole- 
sale Distributor of lumber at all times. It 
furnishes practical and important aid to its 
membership in the conduct of their business, by 
the activities of its several departments and the 
work of its various committees. 


Its conventions are carefully planned with a 
greater purpose than of creating interest to 
make them attractive. They aim to bring to 


our members by address and discussion every 
practical kind of information that will aid them 
in making improvements in the conduct of their 
business. 

It ought not to be necessary to defend a busi- 
ness rendering practical and worth-while serv- 
ice to the community and to an industry, but 
there have been times when it has not only been 
necessary to defend the wholesale distributors 
of lumber from unfair and unjust attacks by 


men prejudiced against them, and a numbe 
occasions have arisen when it has been neq 
sary to take action to prevent ill-advised py, 
sons from interfering with or handicapping 
opportunity of the wholesale distributor jp , 
proper competition for lumber business wher, 
he was well qualified to render service. 1 

In addition to the consideration of the y 
fare of the distributor of lumber, this ago 
tion realizes its obligation to render servic 
the entire Lumber Industry. It gives evide, 
of its sincerity in this purpose by its CObper, 
tion with the Department of Commerce ip » 
movements inaugurated for the standardj 
of sizes and grades, and in its efforts to y 
vide for the elimination of waste in the projy 
of our forest. 


Q 


Pleads for Aid to Manufacturers 


Our association is now engaged, under ; 
guidance of a splendid committee, in suppo 
the great task inaugurated by the Natio 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association which 
known as the National Lumber Trade Exteng, 
Movement. The financing of this campaig 
should: not be left to manufacturers alone, x 
while you will hear a pleasing report from 
committee, there is opportunity for mor, 
us to arise to our responsibility. The who 
saler is in exactly the same position as ¢ 
manufacturer, in that if he sells no lumber} 
does no business. Anything which will help 
crease the general demand for lumber is a 
titled to our support. We will all benefit fr 
it, and that is so if the campaign does nothiy 
more than keep for us some of our markey 
which we are in danger of losing. A five yu 
fund of $5,000,000 is a large amount, but 
movement must be undertaken comprehensive) 
It is a large task to be done in a large way 

Hope and confidence are business assets th 
count much in the program of our campaign {¢ 
better business conditions, and I shall be greaty 
mistaken, if, as I have indicated at the begis 
ning, after having mingled with lumbermen fm 
every section of the country, and gotten aw 
from the narrowness of our own environmpr. 
we do not go back from this convention to w 
own offices and tasks resolved to see the brigt 
and hopeful side of our affairs, and full of com 
fidence in our country, our industry, and 
ability to win 
culties brought about by temporary depression 


Report of Secretary-Directing Manager 


Seeretary-directing manager W. W. Schuh 
ner’s report, read at this time, covered in i} 


tail the multitudinous activities of his office ail 
of the organization during the year. Aft 


discussing conditions in the lumber industry if 


general and particularly production and ii 
tribution, the remainder of the report ded! 
with the pertinent affairs of the association a 
was in part as follows: 


success and overcome the dig 


That the lumber wholesaler is seeking to #f 


velop his position to meet changing conditions, 
to make himself more valuable to the industry, 
that the association is helping him in this procé® 
will be demonstrated by some of the discussions ® 
this meeting. No one will claim that the last se 
has been a particularly bappy one for the whol 
saler generally, but neither will any well inform 
person say that the business of the industry ® 
large has come up to expectations ; yet some whole 
salers have had an excellent degree of prosperi 
Others have profitably developed specialty and & 
clusive lines, and still others with dogged * 
termination have set about to meet changed ‘® 
ditions and are finding a way to surmount thet 
difficulties, 

The report showed that the membership ° 
the association is 630 compared with Tl! 
year ago. ‘‘This loss is disappointing but 
disheartening. It was nothing more or ™ 
than a survival of the fittest,’’ the report salt. 
‘*Tf we have fewer we will have better whole 
salers and to them the association will be” 
greater value.’’ 


Lumber Credits sail 

The competition for volume brings its inevita? 
competition in credit and terms, and, topping ® 
reasons for eliminating unhealthy volume, is ™ 
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atinal-American Wholesale Convention 
Wik sale Business—To Prepare New Plan of Arbitration Procedure 
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of credit, which can be the keystone in the whole 
structure. The bureau of information has aimed 
to meet this condition. Some customers hereto- 
fore reluctant about furnishing statements of as- 
sets and liabilities have changed their attitude; 
still others will have to, and when you members 
are extending substantial credit there should be 
no hesitancy on your part in telling those custo- 
mers that the absence of a statement in the asso- 
ciation’s report is prejudicial to their position. 


Undue Credit to Yards 


Recent statements by some retailers partly 
blamed the wholesaler for too many retail yards, 
on the ground that large credits were an advan- 
tage to newly established yards of small capital 
which could not exist without those credits. How- 
ever, it will do no harm to look back a few years 
and remind some of our good retail friends that 
many of them received their business start when 
some wholesaler took them under his wing and by 
supplying liberal credit started them on the way to 
prosperity. Certainly there should be no objec- 
tion to others having the same chance even though 
present-day competition brings it on a different 
basis. 


Collection Department 


For the period ending April 1 $1,020,000 in 
claims were handled compared with $783,800 in 
1926; there were adjusted $753,000 in claims com- 
pared with $683,000 in 1926. Claims aggregating 
$266,000 are now in process of adjustment. Fees 
earned were $16,300, compared with $15,700 last 
year. These figures cover only the New York of- 
fice and in addition Manager Dailey’s report for 
the North Coast will show claims handled amount- 
ing to over $225,000. 


Among the other subjects discussed in the 
report were fraud and arbitration. Under the 
former heading it was made clear that the asso- 


ciation can not prosecute but that it can be of 


value in this connection by putting evidence 
before the proper authorities. In discussing 
the latter subject it was reported that 110 
eases involving sums totaling $45,000 were car- 
ried over from last year; that 280 cases aggre- 
gating $95,000 were handled during the year 
and that 228 eases aggregating $50,200 were 


closed. 


In closing his report Mr. Schupner said: ‘‘] 
am optimistic about the wholesaler’s future. 
We may have to face some changes; we may 
have to develop some new ideal of salesmanship ; 
we may have to consider whether a wholesaler 
can handle more than one species of certain 
competing woods or whether he should concen- 
trate his sales efforts to a certain territory. I 
know, however, that the real wholesaler is re- 
sourceful enough to meet and overcome chang- 
ing conditions and that he will do it regardless 
of mergers, direct selling, sales agencies and 
eentralized buying or purchasing agencies.’’ 

The report of Treasurer G. M. Stevens in 
dicated a steady growth of financial resources 
and it was announced there would be no more 
assessments for some time to come. The re- 
ceipts for the fiscal year totaled $171,991.65, 
disbursements, $162,583.03, leaving a_ bal- 
ance on hand Mareh 31 in the amount of 
$9,408.62. 

The Business Parade 


Dwight Hinckley, Cincinnati, Ohio, the next 
speaker on the program put up squarely to 
those assembled the bad practises being in- 
dulged in by the industry generally and offered 
Specific remedies for the conditions that are 
affecting adversely the wholesalers and niaking 
it difficult for them to do business on a profit- 
able basis. He dwelt particularly with selling 
and merchandising methods, costs and business 
ethics. This address, entitled ‘‘Keeping Up 
With the Business Parade,’’ was in part as 
follows: 


Are we keeping pace with the lumber parade? 
And if we are not, it is time to consider what we 
are going to do about it! As time passes, condi- 
tions change, and we must, if we expect to suc- 
ceed collectively and individually, be alert to these 


changing conditions and change our methods and 
policies to meet them. The wholesaler who today 
is conducting his business as wholesalers did 15 
or 20 years ago, is hopelessly behind the times, 
and if he has not already done so, will find him- 
self lagging behind and out of step with his wide- 
awake competitors. 


Selling Methods Need Revising 


I have no grievance with the manufacturer who 
wishes to sell his lumber direct to the retail trade, 
or against commission men as such, but I have 
a grievance with the manufacturers’ policy which 
permits their lumber to be sold through their own 
salesmen or commission salesmen at prices which 
are as low or lower than they would sell to whole- 
salers, and they pay selling expenses or comis- 
sions, as the case may be. When I speak of com- 
mission men I do not refer to those who are really 
working in the interest of their mills, because 
there are such, but I do think the order takers, the 
one who urges the retailer to permit him to wire 
collect telegrams to the mills, offering business at 
tempting prices—a bear on the market—is a dis- 
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turbing element and should be regarded as such 
by the manufacturer. 

Today, especially in yellow pine, there are only 
two classes of manufacturers, very large ones and 
very small ones. These latter have, in the past, 
sold through wholesalers exclusively, but today 
many are offering their stock to wholesalers and 
to the retail trade through commission men at 
the same prices, and in the latter case, allow a 
commission for selling of 50 cents to $1 a thou- 
sand. This makes ruinous competition for the 
wholesaler, and is eventually business suicide for 
the small manufacturer, and does great harm to 
the whole industry. It is inconceivable that any 
business man should be so short-sighted as to 
pursue such a policy, but nevertheless, they do, 
and it is one of our problems to combat this grow- 
ing practice. Just how to do this I do not know, 
but I believe it is necessary, in some manner, to 
especially show the small operator the fallacy 
of this policy, and convince him that he should 
get more for stock sold direct than the price ob- 
tainable from the wholesaler. 


Transit Car Selling Unprofitable 


The transit car, in my judgment, must be 
abandoned. We have fought and bled for the 
transit car for many years, believing that selling 
lumber in transit was an economically sound 
method of marketing. 3ut here again we are 
confronted with changed conditions which make 
transit cars unprofitable, and when anything be- 
comes unprofitable, it is time to find out why, 
and if we satisfy ourselves it cannot be made 
profitable, it is time to abandon it. Selling lum- 
ber in transit has become unprofitable. 





We have, in the past, given too much attention 
to volume and not enough to profits, and to be 
successful, the wholesaler must change this policy. 
The very nature of the wholesale business is such 
that it is not a volume business. The Wholesaler 
gets his business through his acquaintances, per- 
sonality, knowledge, and ability to give service, 
and when his organization gets too big, he loses 
that intimate touch with his customers and ship- 
pers which is necessary to success. The strength 
of the wholesaler lies in these things. 


Must Know Costs 


First—-His knowledge. Though great efforts 
have been made to standardize lumber, these efforts 
will never, in my opinion, be entirely successful. 
Success has been, to some extent, achieved in the 
standardization of sizes, and, no doubt, grades 
can be more nearly standardized, but values never 
ean be until all trees are exactly alike, all ma- 
chinery exactly alike and all men perfect. So we 
must have a knowledge of our customers’ business, 
their problems, and requirements, and a knowledge 
of the source of supply, so that we can supply 
each individual customer with the kind of ma- 
terial he wants and needs. We must have a 
better knowledge of our own business, a knowledge 
of our costs of doing business. We must do away 
with guess work and know our costs and what 
a profit is, and have the courage to pass any order 
which is so low in price that a profit is not assured. 


The Elements of Success 


Second—His acquaintance. People like to do 
business with those whom they know personally. 
They tike to do business with firms whose princi- 
pals they know personally. 


Third—Honesty. I do not believe there is any 
greater percentage of people in the wholesale branch 
of the business who are dishonest than there are in 
the other branches. Success cannot come to the 
dishonest, and it is our duty not only to be scrupu- 
lously careful of ourselves in all our business deal- 
ings, but to do our best to rid the industry of those 
who bring discredit upon it. 


Fourth—Fair dealing. By that is meant proper 
handling of complaints, to see that the customer 
is given proper consideration when he is not satis- 
fied. No more form letters insulting the custo- 
mer’s intelligence. Give him the benefit of the 
doubt until you have investigated and convinced 
yourself the complaint is not justified, and if 
this is proven, see that the shipper is protected. 
It is essential that complaints should be handled 
with tact and diplomacy; otherwise, oftentimes 
friends and customers and manufacturing con- 
nections are lost. 


Fifth—Responsibility. They say ‘trade follows 
the flag.’ Trade certainly follows the responsible 
company. By that is not meant financial responsi- 
bility entirely, which, of course, is essential, but 
rather that responsibility which every good busi- 
ness man feels in regard to his contracts and 
product. 


If these are the factors entering into the suc- 
cessful wholesaling of lumber, we must reach the 
conclusion that we should restrict our territory 
of sales operation in order to be able to keep in 
intimate touch with our customers; to have that 
knowledge of his financial condition and his meth- 
ods of doing business which will enable us to 
determine the right amount of credit to extend 
him; to have that knowledge of each individual 
customer so that we may know his peculiarities so 
we can handle his business in a manner satisfac- 
tory to him; to be satisfied with a less volume of 
business. 


If these things I have mentioned as necessary 
in the make-up of the successful wholesaler are 
essential, and if we, as individual concerns, have 
these attributes, we need have no fear of the so- 
ealled central buying agencies. While they may be 
financially responsible, they have very little, if 
any knowledge either of their customers’ require- 
ments or the product of the shipper. If these 
things I have mentioned as necessary in the make- 
up of the successful Wholesaler, are necessary, and 
we have them, we need have no fear of the com- 
petition of the manufacturer who is trying to sell 
his product direct to the retailer through his own 
salesmen. If all these things I have mentioned 
as necessary in the make-up of a successful whole- 
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saler are necessary, and we have them, we need 
not fear the competition of the commission men, 
although I believe he is the hardest competition 
of all. 


Merchandising Important 

Today selling occupies first place. Financing 
and manufacturing policies are shaped to accom- 
modate it. And the real responsibility for selling 
has shifted from the man out on the road to the 
man in the swivel chair. Analyze any successful 
business today and I think you will find this true. 
I do not claim that salesmen are no longer neces- 
Sary. Quite the contrary. Personal salesman- 
ship is still necessary and probably always will 
be. But the functions of a salesman have 
changed. His work is now planned and char- 
tered just as the work of manufacturing is 
planned and chartered. 

Fully 75 percent of the responsibility of selling 
now rests with the managemenf and only 25 per- 
cent with the sales force. There is a new ratio 
of responsibility. Three-fourths of the selling now 
must be done behind the line. 

So we must, in order to keep our place, be alert 
to changing conditions. study our business, and 
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inaugurate new policies when necessary, and see 
that these policies are put into effect. 

The wholesaler has found the going quite diffi- 
cult during the last year or so, but so has the 
manufacturer and retailer, for that matter. I 
believe of the three, the wholesaler has suffered 
least. I have faith in our industry; I have faith 
in the wholesaler, and so far as I am concerned, 
I will meet all comers and go on doing business, 
but we can all do this on a safe and sane basis 
which will enable us all to get the reasonable profit 
to which we are entitled. 


Report of Arbitration Committee 


J. B. Montgomery, chairman of the arbitra- 
tion committee submitted a surprising report, 
different from the advance copy sent out. 
This report was substantially as follows: 


While the cause of arbitration has made much 
progress the past year outside of our own industry, 
it is only natural that we should be gratified 
with the fact that this association has been years 
ahead of the general movement, if indeed not the 
father of it. While other associations are in their 
infancy in the matter of arbitration, we have be- 
hind us years of successful handling of thousands 
of cases saving our membership untold sums of 
money. 

Your committee feels that arbitration is bearing 
its fruit in another direction, that is, that the 
membership generally have so familiarized them- 
selves with decisions that have been given out 
through the arbitration committee in the years 
gone by, which have been accepted more or less as 
guide-posts, that they have been able to avoid 
conditions that otherwise might bring them into 
disputes in their business transactions. For this 
reason I firmly believe that disputes will become 
less frequent and there will be less cause for arbi- 
tration in the years to come than there has been 
in past years, and this thought is borne out by 
the fact that we have had a less number of arbi- 
trations during the past year than in previous 
years. 

Under the present by-laws of the association, 
members are required to arbitrate disputes with 
other members, or with members of other associa- 
tions whether or not such associations compel their 
members to arbitrate with our members. When 
this by-law was adopted, it was confidently hoped 


that other associations would provide reciprocal 
rules in exchange for the obligations assumed by 
our members. However, with but two or three 
exceptions, no other lumber associations have 
adopted compulsory arbitration. 


Objection to Present By-law 


Your committee noted that there has been 
a growing objection to this present by-law, 
although some of our members believe that 
our membership should be compelled to ar- 
bitrate disputes regardless of any reciprocal 
arrangements. 

Your arbitration committee has studied this 
question very carefully and having reached 
the conclusion that the association has suf- 
ficiently demonstrated through a long period 
its willingness to stand practically alone in 
the matter of compulsory arbitration, sub- 
mitted a recommendation to your board of 
directors on Nov. 9, to the effect that the 
by-laws be amended so as to require members 
to arbitrate disputes only with other members 
of the National-American association or with 
members of other lumber or recognized trade 
associations which have a compulsory provi- 
sion giving National-American members the 
benefit of reciprocal arbitration when re- 
quired. 

The board of directors voted that a ref- 
erendum on this question be submitted to the 
membership, and out of 510 members who 
expressed themselves, 449 voted in favor of 
the revision of the by-laws as indicated above 
and 61 voted ‘‘No,’’ which would indicate 
that the by-laws should be amended. 

In connection with the discussion growing 
out of this referendum, there has come a 
demand for the repeal entirely of compulsory 
arbitration as to its relation with disputes 
between members, as well as with members 
and non-members. This question of compul- 
sion has frequently been discussed by your 
committee and the board of directors, and 
it has been noted that in its effort to provide 
a friendly service in the amicable adjustment 
of disputes, the association was penalizing 
itself, in the loss of desirable members who 
abhored the idea of compulsion, when, as a 
matter of fact, they are firm adherents of 
the principle of arbitration on a voluntary 
basis. These members were helpful to the 
association in many other directions. 


Substitute New Article for Old 


Your board of directors again considered 
the matter yesterday and were unanimously 
of the opinion that arbitration involving mem- 
bers had now reached the point where its 
compulsory feature could be eliminated; 
therefore the directors unanimously recom- 
mend the repeal of the compulsory arbitration 
by-law requirement. his will be accom- 
plished by amending the by-laws by substitut- 
ing the following new article XVII for present 
article XVII. 

Section 1. In ease a dispute involving a 
member of this association arising out of the 
purchase or sale of lumber, or other products 
of the log, except the question of grade and 
tally, or disputes which have previously been 
arbitrated, and both parties to said dispute 
signify their willingness to submit said dis- 
pute to arbitration by signing an arbitration 
agreement provided by the association, the 
association shall undertake to arbitrate such 
dispute under the association rules and pro- 
cedure. 

Section 2. Any member of this association 
failing to abide by the result of such arbitra- 
tion, or refusing to proceed with an arbitra- 
tion after agreeing to do so, shall be subject 
to expulsion. 

Section 3. The arbitration committee shall 
forthwith prepare a plan of arbitration pro- 
eedure and a schedule of arbitration charges 
to be approved by the executive committee or 
board of directors. 

Our confidence is still unfailing as to the 
value and growing demand for arbitration, 
and it is the belief of your board of directors 
that we have proceeded far enough and are 
now strong enough to make this change, and 
we believe this will tend to promote a grow- 
ing interest in this important work. 


About a year ago the arbitration depart- 
ment was moved from Chicago to New York 
and a remarkable saving of time in the han- 
dling of arbitration has resulted. That there 
is still room for improvement in the expedit- 
ing of arbitration cases is not disputed but 
in this respect it rests with the disputants 
themselves and not with the association’s 
offices. 

I want to say here that those of you who have 
served on arbitration matters during the past 
year are entitled to the thanks of this asso- 
ciation because you have given of your time 
and your best thought to them and, while you 
may think that you are performing a thank- 
less task, the facts are that you are rendering 
one of the finest and most helpful services to 
the industry at large. 

Navy Department Purchases 

Secretary Schupner read a report of the 
conference held in Washington, April 12, at 
which time the Navy Department announced 
its intention to purchase lumber on the basis 
of inspection certificates accompanying in- 
voices. The inspection rules to be used are 
those of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation on all hardwoods and the recognized 
association grading rules for softwoods, 
Secretary Schupner stated that negotiations 
are now under way for revising navy hard- 
wood schedules to conform with the inspection 
rules of the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation, and he expressed the hope to accom- 
plish similar revisions to conform with other 
association inspections. 

Just before the morning session adjourned, 
President Underhill appointed the following 
committee on resolutions: C. A. Mauk, chair- 
man. Toledo, Ohio; M. A. Mummert, Chicago; 
Fred Holbrook, Springfield, Mass.; John I. 
Coulbourn, Philadelphia; William Sinclair, 
New York, and Frank E. Willson, Pittsburgh. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 
Delegates arriving late this morning from 
distant points swelled the attendance Wed- 
nesday afternoon when the conventien re- 
opened at 2 o’clock in the main ballroom. 
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Axel Oxholm, director of the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization, in his address, 
‘*Wood Utilization and the Wholesaler,’’ 
said in part: 

A few projects have been accomplished this year 
and some will be interesting to you. The National 
committee has for its object most complete utiliza- 
tion of resources possible. This subject is of in- 
terest to all the lumber industry and most people 
in the country. Should anything interfere with 
the marketing of lumber, thousands of dollars and 
years of work would be wasted. We have settled 
on six important projects to be accomplished, leav- 
ing others to be taken up later. First, is the proj- 
ect of short length lumber. A special committee 
of twenty representatives of lumber manufac- 
turerrs, etc., analyzed house plans and found that 
20 percent of the lumber used could have been 
short lengths, but only 1% percent was short- 
The rest was purchased long and cut short. This 
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may explain why it is so difficult to dispose of 
short lengths. We have to show architects and 
engineers it is not good policy to waste this ma- 
terial. Under these circumstances we can not 
expect lumber manufacturers to invest any money 
on utilization. On this utilization depends your 
future and success. We must get more lumber out 
of the log. You can do most by taking a hand and 
educating your customers. Short lengths have 
been limited at this time for building, but will 
go into other fields later. 

Enmeshing short lumber. (This will be given to 
the press.) Four publications on the seasoning 
and handling of lumber have been put out. 

The next project is uneven lengths of lumber. 
Many would like to get it and can not. Lumber 
mills will not cut it because the consumers do not 
specify it. Odd lengths and widths and short 
lengths combined would increase the annual pro- 
duction of soft lumber one-third. To take up these 
points and adopt them, we could increase the life 
of timber resources. Next is small dimension 
stock, wood chemicals ete. Anything this com 
mittee takes up must be mutually profitable to all 
industries. The convention is urged to take great 
interest in this work. 


The Mill Representative Question 


One feature of this session was the great 
interest evidenced in the question, ‘‘ Are Mill 
Representatives Trying to Work Into Our 
Trade.’’ Four speakers were scheduled to 
answer the question. Charles J. Harris, Win- 
ton Lumber Co., said in part: ‘‘Our dis- 
tribution is 100 percent to the wholesale 
trade. About a year ago my company 
decided it would have a representative in this 
territory and keep in touch and work with 
wholesalers for our mutual’benefit. Inquiries 
are referred direct to wholesale connections. 
Personal contact between buyer and sellers 
is important in the lumber business. Our com- 
pany will not have anything to do with prop- 
ositions not mutually beneficial. We want 
coéperation, removal of short lengths, con- 
servation. Train your salesmen and do all 
possible to elevate the ethics of your industry. 
The wholesaler who cuts commissions is tear- 
ing down the things the organization work 
for.’’ 

C. C. Fydell, Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., 
stated that this company was in strict accord 
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Agency Buying Plan Chamber of Commer 
with the feeling of the wholesale lumbermen. 
‘We are working with you. Two years ago 
our people opened an office in New York for 
this purpose. We have done what we could 
and if we have not failed we would like 
your recognition. We are in favor of con- 
tinuing our friendly relations with the whole- 
saler and expect to give him our help in the 
future.’’ 

Harry O. Geary, Sugar Pine Lumber Co., 
asserted that his company was trying to help. 
“We have established an office in this section 
to give services to the wholesaler in selling 
our lumber,’’ he said. ‘‘We are now starting 
our fourth season. We do not solicit retail 
business through salesmen or by mail, but 
depend entirely on the middlemen. Commis- 





sion men play a small part in the middle West. 
Conditions in that territory made that neces- 
sary. Territories are different in their 
methods and we must consider this. Our New 
York office is intended to facilitate sales and 
was established for that purpose. We want 
to encourage more business and codéperation 
with the wholesaler in the fullest extent and 
ask support that we can support them.’’ 


Have Formed Closer Contact 


N. H. Morgan, of the Shevlin-Hixon Co., 
felt that ‘‘our New York office in the last 
nine years has formed a closer contact with 
the wholesalers and they understand each 
other’s problems. It has never been our 
thought to go direct to the trade. We have 
had a satisfactory volume of business with 
minimum trouble. Speaking for manufac- 
turers as a whole, never before has the ques- 
tion of efficient distribution been more 
seriously considered than today. It is the 
cardinal unit of your organization to help the 
manufacturer distribute his products to the 
trade and considering the needs of the con- 
sumer. The last year has seen a falling off 
of efficient distribution. Some of this is due 
to the manufacturer, but competition among 
wholesalers does not make for efficient dis- 
tribution. If you as an organization are to 
retain confidence, you have some work to do 
within your own ranks. 

‘“We are all a part of the greatest and 
oldest industry in the world. There is nothing 
to take the place of lumber satisfactorily, 
although some wholesalers sell substitutes, I 
am sorry to say. 

‘*Get away from the idea that competition 
in cutting prices will help. Get work on the 
basis of effort and ability without cutting 
prices. Competition between mills and your- 
selves results in no one being happy. If the 
manufacturer is not getting along as he 
should, you are going to feel it just the same, 
for no one branch can be in a bad position 
without affecting the rest. My message is to 
get your organization cleared up and then 
go to the manufacturers and assure them that 
you are in a position to give them 100 percent 
cooperation in the sales for mutual benefit 
so there will be no more talk of selling lumber 
to commission men.’’ 


Open Discussion on Question 


At the conclusion of these opinions, Pres- 
ident Underhill invited an open discussion 
and spirited responses were made as follows: 


DwiGcHT HIncKLEY—We should thrash out this 
problem and arrive at a decision for the benefit 
of all. I invite Mr. Morgan to submit his sug- 
gestions. 

W. H. Scuvurrre—tThe best way we can codper- 
ate is in connection with the cutting of commis- 
sions. The wholesaler should not cut commissions 
because he can not afford to and because in doing 
so he is sure to cut the price the mill can get for 
its product. When the warehouse issues a price 
and other manufacturers deem it sufficiently low 
and decide not to go below it and try to stabilize 
the price, the wholesaler then takes the price and 
cuts his commission and the effect is that the price 
is cut and the wholesaler finds this out and cuts 
the basic prices. This causes a vicious circle and 
the prices to the manufacturer go down accordingly. 
We should agree with ourselves to maintain a 
price to help each other. 

GARDNER I. JONES, Boston—A cut-throat game is 
established by the wholesaler selling at any profit 
he can get. This association might form a com- 
mittee to meet with other manufacturers on _ this 
one point. 

Ben S. WoopHEAD—When is a lumber price cut? 
I have heard these accusations before. There must 
be a reason for cutting prices, but when is the 
price cut? Suppose I sell certain lumber for $25 
and some manufacturer is selling at $24. If I 
cut to $24, am I cutting my price or do I simply 
not know the market price? The manufacturer 
must know more about market prices than I do. 
In another case, a man with a small amount of 
lumber asked $25 a thousand, but the man with 
a very large amount sets his value at $24 and the 
small man must sell at $24 to get his business. 
A commodity is worth only what legitimate people 
set the price at. The manufacturer sets the price 
as well as we do, so when is the price cut? 

Z. T. BRINDLEY—We would like to do all of our 
business with the wholesaler. One of the things 
the roofers’ club believes in is wholesalers arbitra- 


tion with retailers. As a whole the roofer people 
have endeavored to elevate their ethics and at the 
same time give you a better grade of lumber. 

B. H. ELLINGTON—The question bothering me is 
98 percent. I have never felt it right to pay 98 
and then wait until the lumber reaches its destina- 
tion to find out its worth and then make adjust- 
ment. 

F. R. BAscocK—The men who spoke here issue 
printed lists of fixed prices and their representa- 
tives are supposed to recognize those prices and 
terms. If that price is cut through error or wil- 
fully, it is a malicious cutting of price and does 
more to injure the organization than any feature 
of it. I maintain that when outstanding concerns 
send their representatives here and establish their 
agencies it is up to us to clean house and eliminate 
petty differences. We should leave the business 
rather than cut prices. 

JouN D. MERSHON—I know that in the terri- 
tories mentioned by the manufacturers, they sell 
through the wholesaler, but what about the terri- 
tory east of Chicago to Buffalo? 

Answered by C. C. Fipge_i-——The greatest per- 
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centage goes through the wholesale trade. In 
Detroit we have a commission account and have 
no shame of it. They sell on the same basis as the 
wholesalers. 

THOMAS EB. Coats, Philadelphia—Wholesalers 
should have a closer arrangement with manu- 
facturers on definite prices. If the wholesaler will 
be square with the manufacturer, I think the 
manufacturer will do business with the wholesaler. 


Hugh Thurston, of the Roofers’ Manufac- 
turers’ Club, of Thomaston, Ga., blended 
sparkling with irresistable humor in a 15- 
minute broadside. He prefaced his remarks 
with a series of southern anecdotes and was 
warmly applauded when he expressed his con- 
fidence in the integrity and capacity of the 
wholesaler as the proper medium for the dis- 
tribution of lumber to the retail trade. 


Discusses Credit Extension 
J. H. Tregoe, executive manager of the 
National Association of Credit Men, explained 
how financial statements should be analyzed 
and spoke at length on the delicate subject of 
‘*Credit Extension.’’ He said in part: 


I know nothing of your craft and nothing about 
your trade, but you are doing something that per- 
tains to my profession. You have a credit depart- 
ment as a service department and that interests 
me. Credit is greatly misunderstood and horribly 
abused, and I do want to continue my services for 
the business of the nation. 

I helped lay the foundation of credit thirty 
years ago when business could not move because 
the technique of credit was not established. The 
first thing we did was to teach men to live de- 
cently with one another. There was not the neces- 
sary faith and confidence before this. Unless men 
codperated, we could not progress and bring out 
the hidden wealth of the nation. The great ad- 
vance in wealth has been due to credit trade. We 
also teach men how to use credit. You exchange 
goods for a promise and credit is nothing but 
human power. When we are talking about credit 
we are talking about humans and we get a better 
vision of credit and will be less disposed to abuse 
it as we are doing now in American commerce. 
First, must be integrity of a man; next, capacity 
and ability; and, third, power. If the first two 
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qualities are present, power will be based prop- 
erly. 

We want this credit system to be treated pro- 
fessionally. You men hold to your end of the work 
and don’t gum up the credit game or there will be 
a flareback that will slap you in the face. Profits 
from a great volume of business is a fallacy when 
you don’t show sufficient profits. When you turn 
your eyes to volume and don’t give sufficiemt gaze 
to profits you are not good business men. 

I saw the Northwest manufacturers depleting 
our forests with no thought of reforestation. They 
take these products from us and put nothing in 
their places, There are costs in your business not 
provided for. Every time an account is put upon 
your ledger remember it costs you something to 
earry it and that is called a hidden cost. Against 
hidden costs every business man should set up a 
contingent reserve. 

I do not speak of prices but I beg of you to 
stop competing in credits, for that is dangerous. 
Unusual terms and unusual discounts apparently 
making it easier for the buyer make it deadly for 
him to pay. Over-production and over-extension 
of credit are endangering our business foundation. 
Keep your feet on the ground. When the balance 
comes. down in red, don’t curse the bloody ink but 
examine yourself. Let's bind ourselves together 
as citizens of America to do our best for her honor 
and glory. 

Report of Traffic Manager 

The report of W. 8. Phippen, traffic mana- 
ger, on transportation was distributed but not 
read, a 

The department said Mr. Phippen, worked 
actively in behalf of the Newton bill, which 
proposed several amendments to the Interstate 
Commerce Act, which was passed and signed 
by the president March 4, last, providing, 
among other things, for extension of time for 
settlement of freight bills; liability of con- 
signee when simply an agent; extension of 
suspension period; terminal carrier’s liability; 
limitation on suits by director general as 
agent and liability for misdating bills of lad- 
ing, all of which amendments he explained 
fully. Mr. Phippen further discussed diver- 
sion and reconsignment rules; rates from south- 
ern and southwestern territories to Canadian 
points; rate proposals; proposed handling 
charges at Atlantie ports; Interstate Com- 
merce Commission complaints; port charges; 
rate adjustments and liability for under- 
charges. In regard to present railroad efficien- 
cy, he said: 

‘The inereased efficiency in the operation 
of the railroads is the subject of much favor- 
able comment and the dependable service 
which is being rendered is having a beneficial 
effect upon industry.’’ 

‘*What Does It Cost to Conduct a Whole- 
sale Lumber Business?’’ was the subject of 
a study made by a committee and was read 
by George M. Stevens, chairman of the cost 
committee. 

The association extended a vote of thanks 
to the committee for what President Under- 
hill termed ‘‘a monumental work.’’ Varied 
endorsements and suggestions were made, in- 
cluding one by Dwight Hinckley, who asked 
for a resolution to turn down all orders that 
do not show a 10 percent profit. 

Mrs. Hattie Belle Bingey, the popular 
dramatic soprano of Atlantic City, rendered 
a number of selections in the convention hall 
at the beginning of both business sessions. 

At 8 p. m. assembled delegates, together 
with their ladies, attended a dinner dance in 
the Ambassador ballroom. 


THURSDAY MORNING 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

ATLANTIC City, N. Y., April 21.—The Thurs- 
day morning session opened at 10 o’clock, 
with an exhaustive report by F. R. Babcock, 
national councellor for the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, who stated that 
the depressed condition of the lumber industry 
as a whole has forced upon the lumbermen 
consolidation and economical readjustment of 
many of their activities. He reviewed in 
brief detail the manifold activities of the 
national chamber and declared his admiration 
for the constructive work being carried on, 
saying it was a factor of utmost importance 
for the enlightenment and welfare of Amer- 
ican industry and commerce. 


Meeting the Buying Agency 


‘“How can We Best Meet the Agency Buying 
Plan in the Lumber Industry,’’ was the sub- 
ject of the next address delivered at this ses- 
sion of the convention. W. H. Schuette, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., the speaker, expressed the opinion 
that the matter could be handled best by calling 
to the attention of manufacturers and retailers 
the undesirable features of such an arrange- 
ment and the advantages of maintaining the 
present channels of distribution: A synopsis 
of this address follows: 


Three methods of attempting to dispense with 
the wholesaler have come into prominence in recent 
years in the lumber industry: 

First—By direct mill selling through 
their own selling organization. 

Second—By direct mill selling through 
commission men. 

Third—By direct retail buying through 
central purchasing agencies. 


Now, while the latter method is the subject we 
are about to discuss, it is interesting to note that 
the first two mentioned differ from the third as 
night differs from day. The first and second rep- 
resent an effort on the part of the manufacturer 
of lumber to obtain a better price for his lumber, 
by distributing it (as he hopes) more cheaply 
through channels other than the wholesaler. 

Direct buying through a purchasing agency is 
not only an attempt on the part of the retailer 
to buy direct from the mill, but to gather to and 
keep for himself, all the discounts or margins now 
being obtained by the wholesaler. 

Where does this bring us in this matter of 
agency buying? It gives us, to my mind, the first 
reason why agency buying is not likely to suc- 
ceed in the lumber industry, because it holds 
nothing of promise so far as the manufacturer 
is concerned. It aims to get all the discounts, 
margins, or emoluments of whatsoever nature 
now obtained by the wholesaler, and place them 
in the pocket of the retailer. Moreover, in 
doing so it carries a direct menace into the camp 
of the manufacturer in that it concentrates the 
buying of lumber to such an extent that grown 
powerful enough, it can dictate the whole situa- 
tion, in a way that the thousand or more whole 
salers now doing the same work would not be 
eapable or desirous of doing. 

The third reason is service. Is it humanly pos- 
of menace to the retailer. The lumber industry 
has not come into its present position by chance. 
The lumber wholesaler is in the lumber picture 
because economic necessity put him there, and 
when that necessity ceases to exist, he will fade 
out of the picture, but in the meantime any at- 
tempt to hurl him out by any such means is sure 
to meet with bitter opposition, just in the very 
nature of things. The average wholesaler has 
connections, experience, knowledge, resourcefulness, 
courage, and a fair supply of capital at his com- 
mand, and if forced to fight for existence will be 
very apt to give a good account of himself in the 
open market. 

The third reason is Service. Is it humanly pos- 
sible for any agency to acquire in a few months, 
the knowledge of the retail trade and its indi- 
vidualities that the wholesalers have spent a life- 
time in acquiring. And while price is always a 
factor, service still looms large, as a steady-diet 
in any and all lines of industry. 

How can we best combat agency buying in the 
lumber industry? By bringing to the attention of 
both the manufacturer and the retailer, as the 
opportunity offers, the facts just stated, urging 
upon them the desirability of keeping within the 
present well defined channels of distribution. 

The lumber industry has a well defined and long 
established channel of distribution from the manu- 
facturer to the wholesaler, and from the whole- 
saler to the retailer or industrial consumer. It 
would be well for every branch of the industry, the 
wholesale included, to keep well within that chan- 
nel for by so doing not only will we avoid many 
of the rocks and shoals on every hand, but it will 
bring us, I believe, once again in due season, safe 
back into the port of prosperity. 


Will Stick to Wholesaler 


J. F. Downey, secretary of the Lumber 
Credit & Research Bureau, Boston, said in 
part: ‘‘We as Boston retailers are interested 
in the wholesalers’ point of view. By sending 
a delegate to this convention we indicate our 
cooperation. We are in a business which 
depends upon the eternal triangle, the producer, 
wholesaler and retailer. We do not want to 


divoree this triangle because the success of 
one depends upon the success of the other. 
No, we won’t go to a centralized agency but 
will stick to the wholesaler because in our 
opinion the central buying agency has no 


coneern for the retailer, while the wholesaler 
has.’’ 

It was announced that the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Association and the New Jersey 
Lumbermen’s Association were 100 percent 
against the central buying agency and in 
favor of the wholesaler because he gives better 
service and codperation. President Fred B, 
Chapman, of the Northeastern Retail Lumber. 
men’s Association, also spoke in favor of the 
wholesaler. 


Distribution Problems—Other Commodities 


The next speaker to appear before this 
session of the convention was M. G. Truman, 
Chicago, who took for his subject, ‘‘ Distribu- 
tion Problems in Other Commodities.’’ 

In speaking of the efforts that have been 
made to eliminate the lumber wholesaler, the 
speaker said: ‘‘Lumber wholesalers, partie- 
ularly, have been facing elimination ever 
since I came into the business more then 
thirty years ago and yet, apparently, there 
are more of them than ever—we think a few 
too many.’? 

The speaker also called attention to several 
industries in which it had been found advis- 
able and profitable to have manufacturing and 
distribution conducted by organizations sep- 
arate and distinct from each other, it being 
the opinions that the type of mind that is 
best fitted to conduct manufacturing effi- 
ciently is not that best adapted to mer- 
chandising. Among these industries were men- 
tioned coal, speciality manufacturing, elec- 
trical apparatus, dry goods, book publishing 
ete. The speaker made it plain that lumber 
is no different from any other merchandise 
and that methods used profitably to dispose 
of coal, ice, electric motors and other com- 
modities must be sound economically when 
applied to the merchandising of lumber, 

In closing Mr. Truman said: ‘‘It is up to 
the lumber wholesaler to show service. He 
must not be or look like a parasite, or a mere 
scalper. The producer of forest products must 
to some extent, make what his timber 
dictates, though even in sawmilling, special- 
ized manufacture has shown some unusual 
profits. 

‘‘The lumber wholesaler has no excuse for 
not specializing. We should generalize enough 
to supply the trade we seek, but specialize 
enough to become real experts in our chosen 
line. Much of the misfortunes of the whole- 
sale lumber business are due to too mech 
seattering of our fire. The other pastures, too, 
often look greener. We should stop talking 
of declining demand and look for real oppor- 
tunities to serve, each in his own line.”’ 


Officers Elected 
The new officers elected Thursday afternoon 
were: 
President—C. A. Goodman, Sawyer-Goodman Co., 
Marinette, Wis. 
First vice president—Ben S. Woodhead, Beau- 
mont Lumber Co., Beaumont, Tex. 





Second vice president—George M. Stevens, 
Stevens-Eaton Co., New York City. 
Treasurer—Arthur E. Lane, Arthur E. Lane 


Corporation, New York City. 


The wholesaler in the trade extension move- 
ment was discussed thoroughly by Horace F. 
Taylor, chairman of the wholesalers’ trade 
extension committee, and Wilson Compton, 
secretary of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. These speakers pre- 
sented the proposed program for extending 
the use of wood in various ways over a period 
of five years. 





IN ITS WEIGHTED monthly indexes the bureau 
of labor statistics shows a slight increase 1D 
employment in selected manufacturing industries 
during March compared with February. Em- 
ployment increased 0.4 percent, while payroll 
totals increased 1.3 percent. The level of em- 
ployment for March is, however, 2.5 percent 
lower than in March, 1926, and payroll totals 
1.4 percent lower. The March, 1927, figures are 
based on reports from 10,661 establishments m 
54 of the leading industries of the country. 
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grade marking, publicity, reforestation and 

matters were among the important topics 
wussed at the spring meeting of the North- 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
sociation, held at the Congress Hotel, Chi- 
yo, April 15. When President F. K. Bissell, 
Marshfield, Wis., convened the session at 
39 p. m. there were about fifty present. 

The general advertising campaign of the 
sociation was the first subject taken up. O. 
swan, of Oshkosh, Wis., secretary-manager, 
‘ve an interesting report of the meeting of 
jealers, contractors, architects and other busi- 
a3 men of Sheboygan, Wis., held in that 
ity April 11 under the auspices of and as 
part of the association’s hemlock promotion 
campaign, a report of which appeared on page 
49 of the April 16 issue of the AMERICAN 
UMBERMAN. : 

Mr. Swan commented on the fact that maple 
is making great headway in the furniture field 
as a result of this publicity, and the associa- 
tion’s hardwood field representative has been 
following up the furniture manufacturers and 
retail trade to push the merits of maple. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that 
the 60-page booklet, ‘‘Hard Maple in the 
Industries’’—faets for quick reference, first 
published in 1924, has been reprinted by the 
association, and copies are now ready for 
distribution to the consuming trade and other 
interested persons. Some of the association’s 
publicity material is stressing the advantages 
of using maple and birch for antique and 
colonial furniture. 


Hemlock Publicity Program 


It is understood that the hemlock publicity 
program will be intensified along more direct 
personal lines. The hemlock field man will 
talk to architects and contractors and get in 
touch with prospective builders in the dif- 
‘ferent towns, similar to the procedure fol- 
lowed at Sheboygan referred to previously. 
Mr. Swan said that the association plans us- 
ing larger space and fewer local newspapers 
this year, stating that the publicity material 
which appears in the local newspapers follow- 
ing the various meetings has more effect, as 
the public knows to what the publicity refers. 

In referring to the association’s exhibits 
at the home expositions in Chicago and Mil- 
Waukee and those at the Michigan and Wis- 
consin retail conventions this year, Mr. Swan 
stated that it is planned to investigate putting 





















[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SHREVEPORT, La., April 20.—Due to ex- 
cessive flood conditions and demoralized trans- 
portation, attendance at the meeting of the 
Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club 
held here today was not as large as usual. 
But there were present representatives of 
twenty-five concerns operating in Louisiana 
and Texas, when the meeting was called to 
order by vice-president George Henderson of 
Ewing, Tex, 

The morning session was devoted to reports 
of operating and market conditions. These 
reports were practically unanimous in the 
statement that the mills are idle, the few that 





are operating being those that are logging on 
high land or that have supply of logs on hand 
sufficient to keep the plants going for a week 
t ten days longer. In some parts of the 
territory the mills have been down or operat- 
ie regularly for the last thirty to sixty 
ays, while others have been forced down 
ou of the floods of the last two weeks. 
. € situation in the Mississippi Delta country 
A ncteas worse instead of better and the 
“cnn gey generally was that enforced curtail- 
: of production will increase. It is not 
*pected that the mills will be in operation 





on next season flashlight and motion picture 
exhibits. 

Following the advertising discussion, Ed- 
ward Hines, of Chicago, commented on the 
grade marking situation in the South and the 
action taken by the Southern Pine Association 
in endorsing the proposition. He also spoke 
of many retail dealers reporting that grade 
marking was taking hold in their territory 
and desired the manufacturers to continue 
with it. 

W. J. Kessler, general manager of the New 
Dells Lumber Co., of Eau Claire, Wis., thought 
that one of these better building conferences 
should be held in Eau Claire so that the manu- 
facturers and dealers in that section would 
get the same picture as presented at She- 
boygan. 


Legislative Matters 


A. L. Osborn, of Oshkosh, Wis., chairman 
of the transportation and legislative com- 
mittes, gave quite a long report on legislation 
before the Wisconsin legislature in which the 
Wisconsin members are affected, and partieu- 
larly the tax commission bill, which contains 
a number of features which Mr. Osborn felt 
should be enacted into law, and other features 
which are not so good. He urged the mem- 
bers to study this bill, and thought that there 
are several sections of the bill which would 
be of benefit to the taxpayers. The first is 
that under the present law if a re-audit is 
made and the taxes increased, the taxpayer 
pays a penalty of 10 percent a year, and the 
audits are about seven years behind, so that 
if they discover anything due under the re- 
audit plan it will mean about 70 percent. This 
increase comes about by a change in the sys- 
tem. The new bill provides that the tax- 
payer pays 7 percent and if he has money com- 
ing back it would bring 5 percent as against 
10 percent and nothing for over-payment as 
at present. Mr. Osborn thought it was a just 
thing to have the taxes audited. The second 
thing is that five or six years ago there was a 
personal property offset, and if the taxpayer 
didn’t take it at that time he is not entitled 
to it now. The third thing which should be 
put in the bill is suflicient time to prepare a 
case. Mr. Osborn suggested that the members 
analyze the bill from start to finish and urged 
all concerned to watch their interests and talk 
to their representatives and tell them how 
they are affected. 


again for at least sixty days. Many logging 
railroads have suffered washouts that will 
stop logging for some time, while mills that 
secure their timber from the lowlands are 
finding logging impossible, this situation 
being general throughout the southwest. One 
manufacturer reported his logging railroad 
fifteen feet under water at one place and ab- 
solutely no possibility of resumption of log- 
ging for several weeks. It was generally 
conceded that even if the rains cease now it 
will be several weeks before the water will 


. have drained off and the lowlands dried suf- 


ficiently to permit logging. In some sections 
in the Delta where additional floods are cer- 
tain there is feverish activity in shipping out 
lumber on hand in order to save it from being 
swept away in the floods. The railroads are 
cooperating but are not certain how long any 
movement of this kind will continue as em- 
bargoes are in the offing and in fact some 
already have been declared. 


Subnormal Hardwood Stocks Reported 


Reports of stocks on hand indicated that 
nowhere are stocks above normal and in most 
eases are less than normal. From 40 to 60 
percent of the stocks on hand are covered 


Northern Millmen in Spring Meeting 


Reforestation Discussion 

There was considerable discussion on the re- 
forestation measure which has been introduced 
in the Wisconsin legislature, and it was 
brought out that there is a law of that kind 
in Michigan, but the provisions are such, so 
far as taxes are concerned, that the companies 
are not encouraged to go into reforestation, as 
there are only about 40,000 acres listed during 
the last two years, or since the law was passed, 
the apparent reason being that the yield tax 
is too high. The Wisconsin bill provides for 
10 percent yield tax, while Michigan provides 
25 percent, and 10 percent is what most other 
States specify which have passed similar legis- 
lation. 

It was decided that Secretary Swan’s office 
will collect evidence from the members as to 
whether they can afford to go into the re- 
forestation scheme on the basis outlined in the 
bill. 

A member reported that grade-marked hem- 
lock was making considerable progress in Mil- 
waukee, and that it was being specified to a 
greater extent than ever before. This re- 
sulted in a discussion of the question of dry 
lumber and it seemed to be that there was 
more or less complaint about the kind of 
shipments. It was suggested that a committee 
be appointed to see whether any action might 
be taken, with a view of finding some way of 
meeting the problem. 

W. D. Connor, of the R. Connor Co., Marsh- 
field, Wis., spoke on the tax situation and ex- 
plained how in upper Michigan they had a tax- 
payers’ association which employs a repre- 
sentative to study tax matters in each town 
and county to find out how the money is spent. 
These representatives make such analysis and 
talk things over. The speaker indicated that 
such organizations are bringing results. 


Manufacture and Reshipment Case 

At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the association prior to the general meeting, 
the question of what action might be taken 
on the case which will soon come before the 
Wisconsin commission, generally referred to 
as the manufacture and reshipment case. 
Due to lack of time to go into the maiter 
thoroughly, it was decided to defer decision 
on what action the association would take 
pending a meeting af/the directors with the 
committee which has previously handled that 
case, and any members particularly interested 
in it. 


Hardwood Men Review Their Problems 


by orders and with at least 60 percent of the 
mills in the entire Southwest out of produc- 
tion there will be no opportunity to build up 
dry stocks for some time. In the discussion 
of market conditions it developed that there 
has been a good demand for low grade hard- 
woods generally. The export market on oak 
has been quite favorable; gum has been 
moving fairly well, but there has been an 
evident effort on the part of the flooring 
manufacturers to bear the market on flooring 
but at the same time information was in hand 
indicating that some of the flooring manu- 
facturers were completely sold up on their 
production, and as there is a big building 
program certain, it seems assured that the 
market on lumber for flooring will strengthen 
materially. In fact, in view of the general 
curtailment of operations throughout the 
South and Southwest the opinion is general 
that the hardwood market for the next few 
months at Teast will show a decidedly stronger 
trend. - 

In addition to reports from members, talks 
were made by William Bonner, of Memphis, 
representing the Gumwood Service Bureau, 
and A. L. Ford, managing editor AMERICAN 


(Concluded on page 72) 
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Arkansas Dealers Gird for Active Future 


Plan Employment of Field Secretary and Holding of Frequent Group 
Meetings to Develop Better Merchandising 


LitTLE Rock, ArK., April 18.—Plans for in- 
creasing the membership and for obtaining a 
greater and more effectual contact between 
members to the end that the benefits derived 
from association work might be increased, were 
formulated at the twenty-third annual conven- 
tion of the Arkansas Association of Lumber 
Dealers at Hotel Marion, this city, April 14 
and 15. Despite heavy rains and high water, 
which materially lessened the attendance, about 
75 dealers were present. 


[Note: A brief telegraphic report of the 
first day’s session appeared on page 55 of the 
April 16 issue—(EDpITOoR) 


The association unanimously authorized the 
employment of a field secretary to bring about 
a closer contact between members, to assist in 
merchandising and solving other problems and 
to obtain 100 percent membership of retail 
yards in the State. The financing of the em- 
ployment of the field secretary is nearly com- 
pleted. One of the plans under consideration 
is to employ a man, whose services will be 
jointly used and paid for by the members of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
whose territory adjoins that of the Arkansas 
association. 


The question of the appointment of a field 
secretary has been pending for several years, 
but the slight opposition which existed here- 
tofore has disappeared. Several of the 
subscribing members offered to double their 
subscriptions in order to assure the success of the 
financing plans. The president of the associa- 
tion was empowered to appoint a committee to 
work out the details, and report to the next 
meeting. 


To Hold Two Meetings A Year 


The association decided to hold two meetings 
of the whole body annually instead of only one, 
agreeing that twelve months was too long a 
time to wait between conventions. The regu- 
lar convention for the election of officers and 
combination of business and entertainment will 
be held in Little Rock in April, as usual, while 
the fall meetings will be held in different cities 
of the State. It is proposed to have the fall 
meetings of a purely business nature. 

Group meetings, which were experimented 
with to some extent in Arkansas during the last 
year and found successful, will be continued 
on a more extensive scale. It was found that 
dealers get to know one another and to have 
a better understanding of their mutual prob- 
lems through these group meetings. 

The members of the association generally 
pledged themselves to give more time to its 
affairs, and assist the officers and field secre- 
tary, when he is appointed. These pledges 
followed the report of the convention’s commit- 
tee on resolutions, which pointed out ‘‘the need 
of more intensified work in the way of asso- 
ciation activity,’’ and expressing the belief 
that ‘‘the time has come when each retail dealer 
must devote more time and attention to the 
general welfare of the trade as a whole through 
a greater degree of association effort.’’ 

The question of whether the association 
should amend its constitution and bylaws so 
as to admit to membership exclusive dealers 
of building materials other than lumber was 
taken up. Overtures to join the association 
had come from these building material dealers. 
The advantages and disadvantages of accept- 
ing this class of dealers were discussed freely 
and at length. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


The point was not decided, except to refer 
the matter to a committee, which will report 
at the association’s next meeting. This and 
other committees authorized at the convention 


will be appointed by the newly-elected presi- 
dent, Eugene C. Barton, of Eugene C. Barton, 
(Ine.), with general offices at Jonesboro, Ark., 
and other yards at nine points in Arkansas. 
Other officers elected follow: 


Vice president—M. B. McLeod, Southern Lum- 
ber & Supply Co., Warren, Ark, 

Treasurer—W. H. Walker, Russell Lumber Co., 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Directors—R. H. Sutton, Monarch Lumber Co., 
Little Rock; Sam Grimes, Grimes Lumber Co., 
Blytheville: C. C. Curl, Curl Lumber Co., Helena; 
T. H. Johnson, Peoples’ Lumber & Supply Co., 
McGhee; Talbot Feild, Hope Lumber Co., Hope; 
J. H. Harris, J. E. Harris Lumber Co., Wynne; 
S. A. Holt, Jobesson Lumber Co., Clarksville; 
Cc. P. Cheney, J. W. Porter Lumber Co., DeWitt; 
J. T. Luna, Luna Lumber Co., Mammoth Springs. 


Executive committee—Eugene Pfeiffer, Mechan- 


ics Lumber Co., and J. W. Trieschmann, East 
Arkansas Lumber Co., Little Rock; E. L. Perry, 
Wright Lumber Co., Camden, and J. L. Leslie, 


Leslie Lumber & Supply Co., Pine Bluff. 
Advantages of Group Meetings 


Mr. Barton pledged himself to the further 
development of the group meeting idea, that 
the retailers might become better merchants, 
and thereby better serve the people of their 
communities. The association could justify 


itself only if it enabled its members to serve 
the publie well, he said, and he urged the mem- 
bers to realize and fulfill their responsibility 
to the public. 

The question of whether the lumber dealer 
handle substitutes, or building spe- 


should 





BE. C. 
Jonesboro, 


BARTON, M. B. MecLEOD, 
Ark. ; Warren, Ark. ; 
Elected President Vice President 


cialties, as Snark A. A. Hood, of the Con- 
eatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, preferred to 
call them, came up frequently during the con- 
vention. The Snark declared that they were 
one of three proved profit makers for the re- 
tail lumber dealer, the others being none-com- 
petitive sales of large units, such as house bills, 
and small sales of jag lots. 


The matter also was mentioned in the dis- 
cussion as to whether dealers in building ma- 
terials other than lumber were to be admitted 
to membership, and in the round-table period. 
While lumber dealers agreed that about 60 
percent of their profits come from the sale 
of lumber and that generally it was by far the 
most satisfactory end of their business, they 
also felt that it was necessary to handle spe- 
cialties such as wall board, insulation, patent 
lime, cement, patent roofing, ete., from the 





standpoint of both profit and service t, 
publie. 

Kennett Hudson, of Ardmore, Okla., py 
dent of the Southwestern Lumbermen’, 4 
ciation, was one of those who declared , 
it was vital to the business of the retajj), 
ber dealer to handle these substitutes. 4, 
ever, he made it clear that he was loyy 
lumber, which was his first thought. ‘jy 
dealers expressed the same idea of loyalty 
lumber. j 


Discourses On Merits Of Southern Pi, 


L. R. Putman, of Chicago, merchandigs 
counsel for the Southern Pine Associgi; 
one of the speakers at the second day’s ges 
of the convention, championed the eaug ; 
lumber. Mr. Putman said that retail lun), 
dealers should remember that at no other ply 
but theirs can lumber be obtained, while g 
stitutes may be had at hardware stores y 
from other outlets. 

Mr. Putman said that tests had shown 
southern pine had greater value than any ott, 
material for insulation purposes. He 4 
said that buildings having wooden trusses» 
joyed a lower fire-insurance rate than th 
with steel trusses, because the latter bees 
bent and caved in at a lesser heat than {i 
wooden one would burn. He cited figure 
show the supremacy of wooden construetiy 
in Milwaukee and that fires in frame buil 
ings there amounted to only 2.52 per thous 
in 1923. He also told how wood stood up unig 
the storm of Miami. 

‘*Don’t get weak-kneed on lumber,” 
Putman said. ‘‘With its millions of acres ¢ 
southern pine, there is no need for Arkany 
dealers to sell any other building materia)” 
He said that ‘‘ good lumber at the right pric’ 
was the secret of the success of the J, [ 
Doppes Lumber Co., Cincinnati, which had bee 
operating for 67 years—every one profitabl 
The speaker also discussed the advantages 
grade-marked lumber. He brought the less 
home to Arkansas by saying that he had boug 
that morning a branded apple grown in Or 
gon, although Arkansas grows the finest #f 
ples in the world. 

Mr. Putman told of the many dealer hex 
of the Southern Pine Association, and how is 
technical department is developing new w 
better uses for its product. 


Discuss Mail Order Competition 


Mail order competition, as is usually the ca 
at lumber conventions, came up on several 
easions. Snark Hood told of Sears-Roebuck' 
downtown building exhibit in Chicago and ho 
they would lend a builder 70 per cent of tt 
value of a new home on a first mortgage au! 
help him get a second mortgage for the t 
teainder. 

One of the most illuminating talks on thi! 
subject ever made at a retail lumber dealer! 
convention was an important address by E.! 
Woods, of Kansas City, secretary Southwesten 
Lumbermen’s Association, who told of a rete! 
visit to the plant of Sears, Roebuck & Co. # 
Cairo, Tl. He said that the only thing th 
mail-order houses had against the retail lu 
ber dealer was that the latter tried to combi! 
the competition of these catalog houses by é 
elaring that their lumber was no good. 

‘This is not true, and lumbermen should de 
sist from meeting mail order competition » 
this manner,’’ said Mr. Woods. ‘‘The lumbe 
I saw was good lumber, and well suited for the 
purpose; it was to be used in building ready 
eut houses. Much of the house patterns . 
in short lengths, with knots and other defee 
removed. Inspection of shipments 18 rigid 
a whole the lumber was not as good as 11 
handled by the average retail lumber y# 
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What impressed Mr. Woods most was the 
statement that most of the ready-cut house 
pusiness obtained by this mail order firm was 
obtained by personal solicitation, and not by 
the catalogs, as had been generally supposed. 
At each of the twelve branch houses of this 
eoncern are eighteen to twenty men who fol- 
low up leads and bring in house and barn bills. 

The retail lumber dealer has a greater oppor- 
tunity to get these leads and to follow them 
than the mail order houses, said Mr. Woods. 
Watch your home papers; they are gold mines 
of this sort of information. These papers will 
tell you of new farmers coming into the coun- 
try, or new residents of the town, of removals, 
sales, ete. that will give you leads. This sort 
of business is yours to go after. 


Solving Reforestation Problems 


With Arkansas having 9,000,000 acres of pine 
timber land, of which 2,000,000 acres were be- 
ing reforested, the future timber supply of the 
State was assured, declared R. 8. Kellogg, of 
Hall-Kellogg & Co., timber engineers, Chicago. 
Mr. Kellogg said that there always would be 
a supply of yellow pine available in the South, 
as its great lumber companies, such as the 
Great Southern Lumber Co. and the Dierks 
Lumber Co., were effectually solving their 
future needs by reforestation, and protection 
from fire and animals. 

‘¢You can’t grow trees by legislation,’’ said 
Mr. Kellogg, who said that Arkansas progress 
in forestry had been made without legislative 
action. ‘‘The only legislation necessary is for 
protection from forest fires and to the small 
trees. Don’t let them legislate as to what and 


* when trees are to be cut.’’ 


0. N. Cloud, of New Orleans, La., manager 
of the Long Leaf Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, told of the aims and purposes of 
that organization. He explained that the as- 
sociation wanted to see that their dealers were 
taken care of in their requirements of long- 
leaf timbers. 


Open Forum On Dealers’ Problems 


Snark Hood’s address was made the basis 
for an open-forum discussion of dealers’ prob- 
lems. ‘‘ Make the right price and stick to it,’’ 
said the Snark. J. W. Trieschmann, of Little 
Rock, operator of line yards, defined the ‘‘ right 
price’’ as the cost of the material, plus the 
expense of handling it plus a reasonable 
profit. He said that 10 percent profit on 
sales, as advocated by Mr. Hood, was not too 
high. The dealer must consider what the ma- 
terial is worth to the consumer and what he 
will get out of it, he added. 

This brought up the question of costs, and 
L. P. Biggs, secretary of the association, who 
led the open-forum discussion, asked if dealers 
know their costs. R. H. Sutton, of the Monarch 
Lumber Co., Little Rock, said that he segre- 
gated all sales, and thus knew his costs and 
profits. H. F. Rief, of the H. F. Rief Lumber 


’ Co., Little Rock, said that their sales of lum- 


ber are 65 percent of their total volume, and 
that they tried to handle everything that goes 
into a house. They also operated a shop, where 
they made their own frames and some sash. 
‘*We know at the end of each day how we 
stand,’’ said Mr. Rief. ‘‘Did you have any 
surprises after you installed this system?’’ was 
asked of him, to which he replied, ‘‘ Yes. 
There is no money in builders’ hardware, and 
sand, lime and cement show little profit. The 
largest profit is in lumber.’’ 
Discussing the point, ‘‘Is there any element 
entering into a sale that is more persuasive or 
more important than price,’’ J. W. Wilson, of 
El Dorado, said that the oil operators had been 
demanding price cuts, but now were insisting 
on reliable merchandise and good service, and 
were even willing to pay more to the retail 
lumbermen upon whom they could depend. 
“Should the yard finance the sale, and just 
how far could it go?’’ was the next problem up 
for discussion. Eugene Barton, of Jones- 
boro, said that two years ago his company began 
the operation of a building and loan associa- 
tion from its own office, as the result of which 
it has been able to finance a good many homes 
that otherwise could not have been financed, 
or would have gone to competitors. Invest- 


ment stock was sold in this building and loan 
company, but Mr. Barton said that it should 
not be issued without limit, because some day 
it would have an enormous amount of maturi- 
ties. 

Credits And Collections 


Credits and collections were brought up by 
Mr. Barton, who declared that while the Har- 
vard Research Bureau had put the average 
turnover in collection of accounts at 89 days, 
the average in the Barton yards was only 33 
days. It was proved to him, he said, that 
dealers can collect their lumber bills. The lum- 
ber dealer can not afford under present condi- 
tions to carry accounts for a long time. ‘‘To- 
day, with numerous building and loan com- 
panies and life insurance companies that are 
extremely liberal in granting loans, there is no 
reason why a man, if he has any collateral 
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E. E. WOODS, L. P. BIGGS, 
Kansas City, Mo. ; Little Rock, Ark. ; 
Prominent Speaker Secretary 


at all, can not get all the credit he wants with- 
out going to the lumber dealer.’’ 

The man responsible for the efficient credit 
system of the Barton yards was called upon to 
tell how he did it. T. H. Ballard, in respond- 
ing, gave a simple explanation, ‘‘ Having the 
dealers insist on making the terms of sale 
definite and keeping right after the customer 
to live up to them.’’ Mr. Ballard watched 
closely the reports of credit sales and collec- 
tions, and he kept right after the managers to 
keep right after the customers. 

Mr. Rief said that 75 percent of their busi- 
ness was in selling completed buildings. They 
accomplished this, he said, by showing the pro- 
spective builder that they can serve them bet- 
ter than the contractor. ‘‘ We are also able to 
help the owner finance his building in a better 
manner than anyone else,’’ he added. 

C. R. Black, of Corning, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, said that the dealer could handle sec- 
ond mortgages on a small scale, if the first 
mortgage is handled by the building and loan 
association and as the first is being paid off, 
the second is made to become a part of the 
first. 

Cement Bills For Road Building 


One of the problems which was discussed 
informally, and which the Arkansas dealers 
must face, was where the cement bills will be 
placed for the most extensive road building 
program Arkansas has ever known. The dealers 
feel that this business should be placed with 
them. It is provided in the law authorizing the 
building of these concrete roads that the ma- 
terial may be bought direct by the State. 

The convention adjourned at noon Friday, 
April 15, when President E. M. Pfeiffer, of 
Little Rock, turned the gavel over to the new 
president, Mr. Barton. At noon, the visiting 
retailers were the guests of the Little Rock 
members at luncheon, which was followed by 
an informal discussion. 

Andrew Smith, of the Enterprise Lumber 
Co., Little Rock, presided at this meeting. It 


was marked by expressions of good will of 
members toward members, and of pledges of 
personal assistance in helping solve problems 
of dealers. President Hudson and Secretary 
Woods, of the Southwestern association, were 
the only speakers there outside of the Arkansas 
association members. 

The convention was brought to a close with 
a banquet at the Marion Hotel Friday night. 
Local musical talent provided the entertain- 
ment. An enjoyable feature of the convention 
was group singing, led by Mrs. L. P. Hutton, 
at the opening of each session. 


Hoo-Hoo Banquet And Concat 


The dealers and members of Hoo-Hoo were 
guests of the Little Rock members of the Order 
on Thursday evening, April 14, at a dinner at 
the Marion Hotel, which was followed by a con- 
catenation at which six candidates were initiat- 
ed. The affair was made more festive and im- 
pressive by the appearance as honor guest of 
Snark Hood, who had spoke the previous day 
at the dedication of the Hoo-Hoo memorial at 
Gurden, Ark., the birthplace of the Order, and 
at Hot Springs. 

Harry B. Houck, of the Crossett Lumber Co., 
Little Rock, State Counselor for Arkansas, 
acted as toastmaster, and Rex Sharp of Little 
Rock led in singing Hoo-Hoo songs. The speak- 
ers included Snark Hood, J. F. Judd, of St. 
Louis; P. T. Langan, Cairo, Ill.; Mr. Hudson 
and Mr. Woods, C. R. Black, Harry J. Miller, 
Past Snark, and Henry R. Isherwood, secretary- 
treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, St. Louis, 

The concatenation was in charge of James 
Cook, of Little Rock, Viceregent Snark of this 
district. 


YARD MANAGERS’ CONFERENCE 


LitTLE Rock, ARK., April 18.—Managers of 
twenty yards operated in the Mississippi delta 
in Arkansas, Missouri and Louisiana by the 
East Arkansas Lumber Co., who came to at- 
tend the annual convention of the Arkansas 
Association of Lumber Dealers in Little Rock 
April 14 and 15, remained over here Saturday 
to attend a conference with officials of the East 
Arkansas company. 

Plans for the coming year were outlined by 
J. W. Trieschmann, secretary and general man- 
ager, and Gilbert Stacey, treasurer and assist- 
ant manager. 

Mr. Trieschmann told a representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that business in the 
above territory served by these yards had been 
below the average for this period of the year, 
which was due to the heavy rains interfering 
with construction work and business generally. 
‘The rainfall this year has been more than 
25 percent above normal,’’ he said. ‘‘If the 
levees do not break, the prospects are for a 
good business, above normal, for the remainder 
of the year. The farmers need barns, and 
there is a demand for houses in our territory.’’ 


SOUTHERN PINE GROUP MEETING 


LitTLE Rock, ArK., April 18.—The tenth ed- 
ucational group meeting of southern pine 
salesmen was held at the Marion Hotel here 
last Friday afternoon, with L. R. Putman, 
merchandising counsel, and J. F. Carter, field 
representative, of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, in charge. These group meetings had 
been held all over the country, with nearly 
1,000 southern pine salesmen in attendance. 

Those who conferred here with Messrs. Put- 
man and Carter were: S. K. Thomas, South- 
ern Lumber Co., Warren; T. T. Pharis, Union 
Saw Mills Co., Huttig; J. A. Joseph, Anderson 
Lumber Co., Paragould; J. E. Finch, Wiscon- 
sin & Arkansas Lumber Co., Warren; S. A. Wil- 
liams, Fordyce; H. B. Houck, Crosset Lum- 
ber Co., Little Rock; J. T. Erwin, Crossett 
Lumber Co., Crossett, all of Arkansas, and 
John L. Avery, Shreveport, and C. J. Stal- 
lings, Little Rock, Frost Lumber Industries; 
Jules T. Borreson, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kan- 
sas City; A. B. Becker, Peavy-Wilson Lumber 
Co., Shreveport, La., and O. Nichaud, Long 
Leaf Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 
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Southern Hardwood Output Curtailed| b 


Flooring Factories Buying 

MEMPHIS, TENN., April 19.—It is gen- 
erally admitted that southern hardwoods have 
again started on an upward climb. The 
bottom has been reached, and the market 
is again passing from the hands of buyers to 
the hands of sellers. In the face of better 
demand and less production, and figures which 
would indicate that a good demand will con- 
tinue throughout the summer, prices were 
advanced at least $2 by practically all south- 
ern operators during the last few days. New 
lists were mailed out Friday and Saturday 
by the majority of operators in this territory, 
putting prices up and with the warning that 
conditions warrant even further advances. 
The demand is coming from all groups, with 
the flooring plants back in the game again. 
Building trades buyers, including trim plants, 
are numerous and they are taking a good 
volume. The furniture people are not over- 
looking the bargains that are sometimes 
offered by those who want to get rid of hard- 
woods before high waters arrive. The auto- 
mobile dealers are still buying, as are the box 
and crate manufacturers. The interior trim 
plants are buying considerable hardwoods. 
Export trade is also good and continues to 
take a very nice volume, with shipments for 
April running away ahead of those for that 
month in many years. The advance in prices 
was due to a better demand which was near 
normal, and to flooring manufacturers effering 
at least $2 more for flooring oak than in 
many weeks. Prices offered were not at all 
satisfactory, so but few plants were able to 
buy at low figures. Shipments of floorings have 
been rather heavy of late. 

This is not the only reason for better prices. 
The Mississippi River is out of its banks and 
in many places is over the top of the levees. 
Private levees on streams emptying into the 
Mississippi are beginning to give way and 
many mills are under water, forests are water 
soaked, and operations are impossible before 
the middle of the summer, at best. Mill oper- 
ators are quoted everywhere as saying that it 
will be at least July 1 before they will be able 
to get sufficient logs to operate, and that their 
supply of hardwoods will not be sufficient to 
take care of demand before they are able to 
get new lumber dry. Many mills are busy 
raising lumber on sticks, so that overflow 
waters will not damage it, and in many in- 
stances it will be at least thirty days before 
the water will recede enough to allow workers 
to unstack it again. Logging has been 
stopped in this territory, and will not be re- 
sumed for many weeks. Prices of logs remain 
unchanged, as none are offered for sale. 
Operators outside of the water soaked ter- 
ritory are running night and day. However, 
this production is not large. The mills in hill 
territory are finding it rather hard to keep 
up heavy production. River mills will not 
have stocks to take advantage of higher 
prices, as they were forced to sell, when they 
saw water coming, at a much lower figure 
than would now be necessary. 


Business Is Improving 

ATLANTA, GA., April 18.—A week of warm, 
dry weather has enabled Georgia mills to 
improve output, though it is still well be- 
low normal, while orders, which again showed 
improvement, still exceed the cut by about 20 
percent. Automotive industries are leading 
buyers now. Primary takings are of white 
ash in 10, 12 and 16/4, FAS, with some demand 
for No. 1 and select ash and for FAS maple. 
Though apparently facing a good season, with 
good order files on hand, furniture industries 
are buying on a spotty basis. There is com- 
paratively little business with northern plants 


as yet, though inquiries are picking up. Pri- 
mary takings are of FAS gum, with a few 
scattered orders also reported for FAS oak. 
Box and crate industries continue active in 
the market. The industrial outlook is con- 
siderably improved, with southeastern fac- 
tories steadily increasing production. Retail- 
ers are increasing their takings of oak flooring, 
though flooring plants are not operating very 
actively. 


Makers of Better Cars Active 

DETROIT, MICH., April 18.—With few ex- 
ceptions, the companies showing the most 
notable increases in production of motor cars 
are makers of higher priced lines, who are 
utilizing wood bodies for the most part. Some 
of these makers are negotiating purchases of 
hardwoods and other materials upon the basis 
of a continued doubling or tripling of monthly 
production over the corresponding months of 
last year. Body plants are going on increased 
schedule to provide for heavier schedules in 
motor plants. Work of construction of dry 
kilns and other buildings making up the new 
body plant of the Fisher Body Co., which is 
the largest in the world, is well on schedule. 
These are marked indications of a _ greatly 
increased car output during the second quarter 
of this year, with prospects favoring greater 
production than in the corresponding period 
of last year. 


Rafting in Mexican Hardwoods 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF., April 16.—The 
Benson Lumber Co., of San Diego, has just 
received 100,000,000 feet of hardwood from 
Mexico in the form of a raft. This is the 
first shipment received at its mill and it is 
trying out the experiment. The company is 
enthusiastic relative to the Mexican hard- 
wood, and is confident this one will result in 
other shipments being made. 





Shipments Greatly Increased 


WAUSAU, WIS, April 18.—A healthy tone 
seems to be prevalent in manufacturing and 
wholesaling lines, with prospects of steady 
improvement in business conditions. Ship- 
ments from local wholesale yards have in- 
creased the last few weeks by 25 to 30 per- 
cent. There is a marked scarcity of dry hard- 
woods. The Brooks & Ross Co., at Schofield, 
and the B. Heinemann Lumber Co., of this 
city, are in full operation and expect to con- 
tinue throughout the summer. Owing to the 
early break-up, there will be a shortage in 
incoming logs of fully 25 percent, as a large 
part of the late winter cut was left on skids 
in woods. Prices show little change. 

Loeal retail dealers are looking forward to 
a busy season with the resumption of building 
operations this spring on a larger scale than 
for several seasons. Prices in the local market 
are stable, flunctuations of West Coast stocks 
having had no apparent influence in this 
locality. 

L. H. Wheeler, Wheeler-Timmlin Lumber 
Co., was elected president of the American 
Devices Corporation, recently organized in 
Wausau. It has purchased the patents and 
machinery for the Meadow Lark, Master, and 
Safety Tub washing machines, heretofore 
manufactured at Bloomington, Ill. The new 
company expects to begin manufacturing by 
July 1. C. C. Yawkey departed some time ago, 
accompanied by Mrs. Yawkey, to spend Easter 
at San Diego, Calif., for the express purpose 
of attending a sunrise Easter service on Mount 
Helix in an open air theatre erected some 
years ago to the memory of their mother by 
Mr. Yawkey and his sister, Mrs. Frederick M. 
White, who lives in San Diego. 


Will Manage Hardwood Department 


SAVANNAH, GA., April 18.—J. P. Moyer, 
formerly sales manager of the Woodruff. 
Powell Lumber Co., of South Bend, Ind., has 
been appointed manager of the hardwood de- 
partment of the Southern Lumber Co., of 
Savannah, and has already assumed the duties 
of that position. 

Besides selling the products of the Southern 
Lumber Co., Mr. Moyer will carry on a whole- 
sale business in cypress, poplar, plain hard- 
wood and yellow pine, both short and long 
leaf, selling only to high-rated consumers, and 
shipping from reliable mills. 

Mr. Moyer’s extensive knowledge, both of 
the consuming trade and the source of supply, 
equips him to operate successfully in his new 
field, and to satisfactorily serve both his cus- 
tomers and his mill friends. 


Good Demand For All Woods 


Macon, Ga., April 18.—The gums continue 
to hold the center of interest in the hardwood 
lumber trade, but there was a continued good 
demand for all woods, according to reports 
from manufacturers here this week. Business 
is good with all mills in this section, partly due, 
no doubt, to flood conditions elsewhere. There 
is an ample supply of logs here this week, and 
mills are running at close to capacity. Trim 
is always in demand, and mills producing this 
have been operating to capacity throughout 
this year. Several good export shipments were 
made this week. 


Stronger Market in Prospect 


LOUISVILLE, KY., April 18—Hardwood 
sellers are following the line of least resist- 
ance in meeting prices that are far from 
satisfactory. Yet most local mills are produc- 
ing 50 per cent or less of normal production, 
and the Mississippi River is on a rampage 
and high water is expected over Arkansas, 
Alabama, the Delta district ete. for weeks 
to come. Jobbers stocks are off, one jobber 
reporting his holdings down to 25 percent of 
normal, and one who consumes and jobs, re- 
ported 42 percent of normal. Oak demand 
has been- just a trifle more active it being 
reported that it is taking better at the fur- 
niture shows. Poplar has been in fair demand, 
and so has gum, especially plain red and plain 
sap. Select and better grades of walnut have 
sold very well, but common grades are slug- 
gish. Automobile woods continue good, such 
as thick maple, elm and some ash. Ash as a 
whole hasn’t been especially satisfactory. 
Magnolia, willow, cypress, cottonwood and 
some other items are included in sales reports, 
which show a fairly good demand for low 
grades. Prices at Louisville: Quartered red 
gum, Fas, $100; common, $55; plain red, $95 
and $52; quartered sap, $61 and $49; plain 
sap, $55 and $42. Plain white oak, Fas, $85 
@ 95; common, $55 @ 60; plain red oak, Fas, 
$80 @ 90; common, $52 @ 55. Ash, Fas, $75 
@80; common, $50 to $55. Poplar Fas, $90 
and up; saps and selects, $70 and up; No. 1, 
$50 @ 55; 2 A., $35 @ 42; 2 B., $25 @ 26. 
Walnut, Fas, $225 and up; selects, $155; No. 
1, $90; No. 2, $40. 

Good export demand was_ reported _by 
Walter Jones, of the Mengel Co., Louisville, 
in a report before the Louisville Hardwood 
Club last week. He also reported a good 
volume of business, especially in low grades 
for domestic use, and a fair to good move- 
ment in cottonwood, gum, ash, cypress and 
oak. He reported company production down 
to about 40 per cent of normal. E. B. Norman, 
Jr., of E. B. Norman & Co., reported stock 
down, and demand good, with fair export 
volume. George Guigliano, of W. P. Brown & 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 88 and 89 
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Sons Lumber Co., reported better pine demand 
and movement, and fair hardwood movement, 
but said company production was poor, with 
prospects of some weeks of poor cutting, the 
Arkansas mills being down, and other mills 
cutting very little hardwood. 


Market Has Better Tone 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. April 19.—The week has 
seen an improved situation developing in hard- 
woods, and the trade is encouraged. Buyers 
are beginning to realize the seriousness of the 
situation in the valley productions region 
due to the high waters. There has been some 
future buying, and a much larger run of in- 
quiries. The situation has not served to im- 
prove the market to the extent warranted by 
conditions, but there is a possibility of a rush 
to buy developing soon. Valley woods have 
developed a firmer tone, and a good demand 
is reported for oak, maple and ash. The fur- 
niture manufacturers have been showing more 
interest. 

Southern pine dealers report a better in- 
quiry, with a slight improvement in prices. 
Outdoor work is getting under way, and the 
yards are beginning to move their stocks, 
with the result that they are inquiring about 
future supplies. 

C. M. Morford, secretary Appalachian Log- 
ging Club, is leaving on a tour of the mills 
in the Appalachian hardwood districts. The 
club has an ambitious program for Appala- 
chian hardwoods. 

Henry J. Pfiester, president M. B. Farrin 
Lumber Co., has been honored by election to 





win a prize as anyone else. 


enter the contest. 


building, or the lumber industry. 


re $5 
Second prize . 


sent in for the April contest: 


laboriously lugging lovely little lass.” 





Have you sent in your Peterpiperisms for April? If not, do it today. There 
is no limit to the number that any contestant can send. You are as likely to 
The contest is open to any lumberman, or his 
employees. No employee of the American Lumberman will be allowed to 


Each Peterpiperism must be a complete sentence, each word beginning 
with the same letter, and must say something about wood, lumber, home 
Prizes will be awarded on the basis of 
originality and cleverness, and the winners will be announced in the issue of the 
American Lumberman next following the date each monthly contest closes. 
The contest for this month ends April 30, 1927. 


To add interest and variety the contest is based on a different letter of the 
alphabet each month, that for April being “L.” 


By way of illustration, we quote a few samples taken at random from those 
“Lame lady leaving large lad loading longleaf lumber lounges listlessly, 


“Lumbermen like large logs, largest lumber longest life.” 
“Lazy lads load logs leisurely, lest labor leave lasting lameness.” 


All entries must be addressed to Contest Editor, American Lumberman, 431 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill., plainly marked with the month of the 
contest, and must be in Contest Editor’s hands by the day the contest ends. 


See the Wanted and For Sale Departments of this issue, and each succeed- 


ing week, for amusing and suggestive examples of Peterpiperisms. 


life membership in the Cincinnati Automobile 
Club. He has been its president for two 
years. 

J. Watt Graham has been nominated on the 
Red ticket for the annual election of the 
Rotary Club of Cincinnati. 

Theodore Davis, secretary-manager Lumber 
Traffic Association, has appointed J. E. Dorset 
as rate clerk. Mr. Dorset was secretary of the 
Ohio Valley Shippers’ Advisory board. Mr. 
Davis is planning an extensive rearrangement 
of the association offices. The annual meeting 
of the association is set for May 16, in Cin- 
cinnati. 


News Notes from Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Mp., April 19.—The Harnisch- 
feger Sales Corporation, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
announces the opening of a _ Baltimore 
office at 1402 Lexington Building, under the 
management of Daniel J. Murphy, formerly 
manager at Dallas, Tex. 

I. R. Stead, of the Warn Lumber Co., Rayd- 
wood, Pa., which operates hardwood band 
mills, calling on Baltimore trade last week on 
his first trip since making a connection with 
the corporation. He had been spending some 
time at the mills. 

Paul Coriel, formerly with the Burgan Co., 
has joined the staff of the Greenleaf Johnson 
& Son Lumber Co., and is covering local and 
outside territory. 

The Lancaster is expected to arrive today 
or tomorrow from Everett, Wash., with about 
6,000,000 feet of fir and hemlock for the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 


Prizes are as follows: 


Tite welew 2. cccecss $2 
Fourth prize . 








Good Weather Stimulates Trade 


BurraLo, N. Y., April 19.—The arrival of 
some good sunshiny weather this week has 
served to give an impetus to the lumber trade. 
The Buffalo retailers generally find the trade 
a little better now that warmer weather is here, 
but there is a disposition to buy for replace- 
ment in a very sparing way. Prices in most 
woods are showing increased firmness, partly 
because of curtailed production. The Pacific 
coast woods are firm as a rule, and southern 
woods are maintaining a strong tone. This in- 
cludes the hardwoods, for in various localities 
the recent floods and those now prevailing are 
cutting down the log supply. 

Among the first vessels to leave here at the 
opening of navigation last week were the 
steamer ELMIRA and barge KEUKA of the R. T. 
Jones Lumber Co., North Tonawanda, which 
sailed for Lake Superior for lumber. The port 
of Oswego, N. Y., on the Lake Ontario, is look- 
ing for the busiest season in forest products in 
many years, 

The two representatives of the California 
Redwood Association, Winfield Scott and R. L. 
Hammatt, who have made numerous addresses in 
western New York during the last month in a 
campaign of publicity for this wood, are to 
be speakers this evening at the meeting which 
the association will hold in the Mahogany Room 
of the Lafayette Hotel. Mr. Scott spoke on 
April 15th before the Buffalo Lumber Exchange 
and on the previous day before the Kiwanis 
Club at Batavia. 

William P. Betts of the Betts Lumber Co., 
has been spending a few days on a motor trip 
to the East and visiting relatives in central 
New York. 

Donald Whiteraft, of the R. G, Grugan 
Lumber Co., Charleston, W. Va., was a visitor 
to the lumber trade here last week. 
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Largest Class in Kiln Drying 


Mapison, Wis., April 18.—Eighteen men, the 
largest number which such courses will ac- 
commodate, will complete the U. 8S. Forest 
Products Laboratory ’s short course in the kiln 
drying of wood on April 22. This course is 
the forty-sixth short course in kiln drying to 
be given by the Federal laboratory. The men 
enrolled represented plants manufacturing lum- 
ber, millwork, shade rollers, commercial fixtures, 
treated lumber, cedar chests, motor wheels, ma- 
hogany, panels, paints and varnishes, and 
wooden novelties. 

The complete list of firms and representatives 
enrolled is as follows: 

F. K. Altman and F. K. Taylor, Carr, Ryder & 
Adams Co., Dubuque, Iowa; J. H. Britton, Berst- 
Forster-Dixfield Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.; Alfred 
Bromley, Standard Shade Roller Co., Ogdensburg, 
N. Y.,: M. R. Brundage, Forest Service, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; J. BE. Burke and F. H. Eckenroth, F. 
Eckenroth & Son, (Inc.), New York City; G. E. 
Creekmur, Southern Pine Sales Corporation, New 
York City; R. F. Dumke, Excel Mfg, Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; C. E. Elsasser, Bryan Show Case 
Co., Bryan, Ohio; W. W. Free, Chicago Lumber 
Co. of Omaha, Central City, Nebr.; J. N. Greene, 
Astoria Importing & Manufacturing Co., Long 
Island City, N. Y.; J. J. L. Hardman, International 
Creosoting & Construction Co., Galveston, Tex. ; 
Roy Louis, Nickay Bros. (Inc.), Memphis, Tenn. ; 
H. T. Moore, Lane Co., Altavista, Va.; M. J. 
Pearce, The Glidden Co., Cleveland, Ohio; B. D. 
Sterling, Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co., White Lake, 
Wis.; Walter Stooch, Columbia Mills, Saginaw, 
W. S., Mich.; and Vic Sullivan, Motor Wheel 
Corporation, Lansing, Mich. 


THE PLANTING of State land in the Catskills 
of New York State is now under way on a 
500-acre tract in the town of Shandaken. The 
work is under direction of Edward C. West, of 
the conservation commission. It is also plan- 
ned to initiate the planting of several tracts in 
the Adirondack forest reserve this week. 
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The Week’s Interesting News Develop 


Fir Men More Optimistic 


Sgeattie, WasH., April 16.—An interesting 
survey of lumber markets, sales and stocks 
has appeared in a bulletin of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. It has been com- 
piled from data supplied by fifty representa- 
tive mills, covering individual mill ideas of 
strength, steadiness or weakness of key items 
in rail and domestic cargo markets; high, low 
and prevailing sales; Davis Bureau averages; 
and condition of mill stocks. Summarizing 
all reports on all markets—rail trade items, 
railroad and car material, Atlantic coast and 
California—the bulletin shows the following 
trends: As tabulated, 32 percent of all replies 
indicate general market strength; 45 percent 
of the reporting mills regard the market as 
steady; and 23 percent say it is weak. Tele- 
graphic market information covers widely sep- 
arated outlets, such as New York, Los An- 
geles, New York and northern New Jersey, 
New England, Pittsburg district, central West, 
Northwest, Southeast and Texas. The tone 
throughout is unmistakably optimistic. 


Discuss Cedar Shingle Problem 


SEATTLE, WasH., April 16—One of the 
features of the twenty-seventh annual con- 
vention of the Manufacturers’ Association of 
Washington in Olympia was a presentation of 
the problems of the red cedar shingle industry 
by A. C. Edwards, of Everett, chairman of 
the United States cedar industry tariff com- 
mittee. In their session of two days, the 
manufacturers devoted their attention en- 
tirely to a consideration of the subject ‘‘Stab- 
ilizing Industry.’’ Referring to it, Mr. 
Edwards expresed himself as follows: 

‘*Our cedar industry is forced to operate 
under serious handicaps, and until we adopt 
such measures as are up for discussion, and 
get behind such movements as are set out in 
the program to stabilize the industries of 
Washington, we may expect smaller results 
than we may rightfully be entitled to.’’ 


Plywood Company Is Formed 


San Francisco, Cauir., Apri! 16.—The 
Western Lumber Manufacturing Co., organ- 
ized in 1916 by the late C. A. Smith, has ac- 
quired control of the plant of the Plywood 
Products Co., at Martinez, Calif., it has been 
announced from the San Francisco office of 
the former concern. Coincident with aequir- 
ing the company, a new concern was organized 
to be known as the Western Plywoods Co., 
with a capital stock of $500,000. It is the 
intention to complete the Martinez factory at 
onee and to get into production as quickly as 
possible, manufacturing redwood plywood for 
panels, etc. 

C. A. Smith, the founder of the Western 
Lumber Manufacturing Co., was a pioneer 
lumberman in Minnesota and on the Pacific 
coast. His two sons, Vernon A. and Carroll 
W., were associated with him in the organiza- 
tion of the Western Lumber Manufacturing 
Co. The growth of the company has been 
rapid and at the present time it operates a 
mill at Fort Bragg, Calif., and a veneer plant 
and logging eamps at Marshfield, Ore. The 
business of the company in the Central West 
is handled out of offices in Chicago. 

The executive offices of the Western Ply- 
woods Co., will be in the Balfour Building, 
San Francisco, in conjunction with those of 
the parent company. The officers of the new 
company are : Carroll W. Smith, president; 
Fred W. Payne, vice president; Norman W. 
Baker, secretary; W. M. Dobrzensky and M. T. 
Vanderslice, directors. 

The Smith organization pioneered Port 
Orford cedar veneer and has now undertaken 
a similar task with redwood veneer. The new 


company has the full benefit of the knowl- 
edge and long accumulated experience of the 
Smith Company officials in the manufacture 
and merchandising of veneers. 


New Los Angeles Wholesale Concern 


Los ANGELES, CaLiF., April 16—The Mitchell- 
Whiteside Lumber Co. has just announced its 
organization, with officers at 324 Petroleum 
Securities Building in this city. The new com- 
pany will wholesale hardwood lumber, flooring, 
veneers, plywood, white pine and sugar pine. 
The members of the firm are well known to 
the trade on the Pacific coast, W. G. Mitchell 
having been formerly district manager and 
H. H. Whiteside, wholesale representative, re- 
spectively, for Nickey Bros., (Inc.) Mr. Mit- 
chell is at present on a trip through the South, 
visiting mill connections. 


Bending Strength of Douglas Fir 

Tacoma, WasH., April 16.—While the five 
New York building engineers last week were 
visiting the plant of Ernest Dolge (Inc.,) as 
guests of the West Coast Lumber Bureau, one 
of them remarked the amount of structural 
timber in the mill’s stock, and asked about 
the strength of Douglas Fir. 

Mr. Dolge said he had some Douglas fir 
ladder stock which, if not the strongest wood 
in the world, was close to it. 

A piece was taken from a pile, and a bridge 
made with a 14-foot span, using convenient 
lumber piles for supports. Two of the engineers 
then mounted the slender board, and although 
it bent almost to the ground it held them as 
long as they cared to remain balanced upon it. 

The piece of ladder stock was 144 x 3 inches 
net and 18 feet long with 14 feet in the span 
carrying the weight. Thomas Heatly, assist- 
ant engineer borough of the Bronx, New 
York, weighs 165 pounds; Richard Brown, as- 
sistant engineer borough of Queens, New York, 
weighs 172 pounds, Their combined weight of 
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Douglas Fir for Great Ovals 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., April 16.—All at once 
the attention of West Coast lumber manu- 
facturers is being directed to Soldiers Field, 
or Grant Park Stadium, Chicago. It is loom- 
ing large because the operators have just 
discovered that the famous oval has been an 
outlet for an enormous quantity of vertical 
grain Douglas fir lumber. It has a total of 
forty miles of seats, and another total of 
forty miles of backs—and all of it was 
supplied by West Coast mills. The nearest 
approach is made by another stadium—the 
Yale bowl at New Haven—with twenty-five 
miles of seats and twenty-five miles of backs, 
also Douglas fir. 

An unusual feature of fir production is that 
the destination of given items in a large order 
is not always known. To a greater extent, 
perhaps, than any other the industry is 
obliged to ‘‘go it blind.’’ 

Hence the producers who cut the material 
for Soldiers Field are rather astonished to 
find that their lumber supplied seats for one 
of the largest crowds ever assembled—that 
of 110,000 spectators of the Army and Navy 
game last November. Photographs of the 
crowd are on display at the headquarters of 
the West Coast Lumber Bureau, and are at- 
tracting a great deal of attention. 


Opens War on Scant Sawing 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 16.—Scant sawing of 
Douglas fir timbers has gone definitely under 
the ban of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association,: which has issued a _ published 
warning against the practice. Notice to that 
effect is given to manufacturers, wholesale 
and retail distributors, and particularly to the 
oil rig trade of Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 
The association solicits evidence, and states 
that on securing it the organization will bring 
legal action against any individual or corpor- 
ation selling or offering for sale intentionally 








In the foreground, Ernest Dolge; balanced on the strip, Thomas Heatley and Richard Brown. At 
the extreme left, C. J. Hogue; in the background, J. 8. Rine and Edwin Wilkinson 


337 pounds supported on this piece while 
making this length of span demonstrates a 
fiber stress of more than 10,000 pounds per 
square inch, or more than three times the sup- 
posed limit for the best softwoods in America. 

Difficult cuttings, including high-class struc- 
tural timbers and unusual industrial orders are 
the usual run of manufacturing at the Dolge 
plant, so that most of the stock is cut with 
strength of the individual piece in mind. Mr. 
Dolge states that he can make a similar de- 
monstration of the strength of Douglas fir 
for any other visiting delegation any day from 
the stocks in his piles. 


scant-sawn Douglas fir timbers, and repre- 
senting or invoicing such timbers as of the 
sizes provided for in the official grading and 
dressing rules of the association. 

Oil rig timbers are usually No. 1 common, 
with the exception of walking beams, which 
generally are select common structural, 14x24 
or 26. One of tlie largest timbers is 24x24- 
inch, 10 foot used as a baseblock. Other timbers 
are 16x16, 14x14, 12x12, 10x10, 8x10, 6x16, 6x8, 
6x6, 4x6, 2x12, 2x10, 2x8, 2x6, 2x4, and 1x12- 
inch. The Douglas fir stock mostly in demand is 
the large sizes, which are difficult to obtain else- 
where, 
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ments in the West Coast Lumber World 


On the question of tolerance, the rules 
provide for a slight variation in sawing. 

The campaign is directed especially against 
those mills or lumber dealers who misrepresent 
sizes. If, for example, a timber is cut 914x914, 
and is sold by the mill as 914x914, and then is 
finally delivered as 10x10 to the consumer, 
a fraud has been committed; or, if the mill 
sells it for the larger size, the manufacturer 
is the offender. 


There has been some scant sawing in 
Douglas fir beams, 3x8 and 3x10, mostly 18 
feet and longer, for apartment house con- 
struction. 

The big item in Atlantic Coast business is 
the 3-inch plank. Some mills have been ship- 
ping a rough plank 2%x1l1% and invoicing 
it as 3x12, This has been a source of much 
complaint and annoyance; and Eastern 
dealers have aroused themselves to the point 
where they are now demanding a concession 
from mills shipping scant-sawn plank. The 
variation of 4% inch in the thickness of a 
plank is about 1-12 of the delivered price. 


Advises to Face the Facts 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 16.—Commenting on 
a recent assemblage of lumbermen in Che- 
halis, representing the district from Olympia 
to Winlock, in order to ‘‘face the facts,’’ the 
Olympia ‘‘ Recorder’’ says: 

Individuals who are affected by the same set of 
facts—-and that means virtually every resident in 
Washington, may well also face them. The lum- 
ber market is falling off; has been for some time. 
There is a pessibility—maybe even a probability 
—that all the mills in this district will be shut 


down for a short time, in an attempt to stabilize 
prices. The present condition, however, is largely 
seasonable, and is believed to be purely temporary. 
The lumber demand is said to be close to normal, 
but production has run ahead of this demand. 
Continued over-production naturally would force 
prices down to a still lower level, and that would 
be even a more serious condition than a short shut- 
down. Economic optimism is not the basis of 
progress or of sound business conditions. Facts 
are. That is why the meeting in Chehalis is im- 


portant alike. to lumbermen and most other peo- 
ple in the State—since Washington is the chief 
lumber-producing state in the Union, with timber 


of the present situation has already been learned 
in Thurston county: All your eggs in one basket 
is an unsound policy. The need to insure continued 
prosperity is diversified activity first; and then 
intelligent facing of the facts by the individual in- 
dustry, to keep its own condition and progress 


secure, 
‘eaaaaaaaaae: 


Steel Frames Ruined by Fire 


PoRTLAND, ORE., April 16.—Visible  evi- 
dence of the fire-resistant qualities of wood 
frames and sash as compared with steel is 
afforded by photographs of the recent con- 











ing house of Bushong 
& Co. 

As set forth in 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of April 9, the 4-story 
brick structure was 
gutted. The front 
windows, which were 
framed in wood, are in- 
tact except for broken 
glass. The rear win- 
dows, which were framed 
in steel, are warped, 
twisted and ruined. 

The accompanying 
photograph tells the 
story—bearing out the 
contention of lumber 
manufacturers, who de- 
clare that a fire that 


flagration in the print- 








Rear view of burned building. 


representing more 
able wealth in 


than 10 percent of the tax- 
the commonwealth. One lesson 


Steel frames warped and ruined. 


does not even scorch 
wood frames may be 
hot enough to destroy 
steel frames, because they writhe aad wrench 
when exposed even to moderate heat. 


Definitely Planning Paper Plant 


Seattle, Wash., April 16—J. H. Bloedel, 
commanding figure in West Coast lumber 
operations of the first magnitude, makes this 
authoritative announcement: 

‘*We are going into the business of manu- 
facturing paper just as soon as certain pre- 
liminaries we wish to see effected have been 
accomplished.’’ 

The statement made by Mr. Bloedel deals 
with plans for a pulp and paper factory to 
be built at Bellingham, Wash., near the large 
sawmill of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
the ultimate cost to be $5,000,000. 

The intention is to locate the paper mill 
south of the present sawmill, on land owned 
by the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, and 
to project the site into the harbor area leased 
from the state. The plans must be approved 
by the State land commissioner. It is stated 
that the extent of his powers to approve the 
proposed use of the harbor area may be ques- 
tioned, and that before Mr. Bloedel and his 
associates can proceed questions may arise 
which necessarily will be settled in the courts 
before the plans for the paper mill can be 
fulfilled. 

One of the problems on which the new plant 
is conditioned is that of an adequate water 
supply; also necessary fire protection for both 
of the existing plants and the contemplated 
structures. These questions have been placed 
before the water board of Bellingham. About 
3,000,000 gallons of water per day will be re- 
quired. Mr. Bloedel says: 

We have had expert engineers studying the 
waste material of our sawmills and timber hold- 
ings for several years. Based on the results of 
this study, we have planned this paper project, 
which as already stated will cost about $5,000,000. 
It will largely use waste hemlock, spruce and fir 
Slabs now sold for wood or going to the burners. 
We believe we can bring the project to a success- 
ful conclusion in the near future, provided the 
way is cleared for it. ' 


Under the plans as at present contemplated, 


the factory will be 1,500 feet long, and will 
have a daily capacity of 110 tons. The plant 
proper will give employment to 300 men, and 
in addition there will be 300 employes in the 
woods—making an annual payroll of about 
$100,000. 

A significant fact has not escaped the at- 
tention of Mr. Bloedel and his associates. It 
is this: As West Coast logging operations 
mount higher and higher into the hills, there 
is a marked tendency in hemlock to become 
the dominant species of wood. On the lower 
levels, which up to the present time have for 
the most part been logged, fir is the most 
numerous; but hemlock steadily increases 
with altitude. 

The technical studies conducted by the 
Bloedel organizations have remonstrated that 
hemlock is an excellent wood for the manu- 
facture of sulphide pulp and ground pulp. 
Fir makes a first class soda pulp; and the 
discovery has been made that with hemlock 
as a base, and a definite proportion of fir and 
spruce, an excellent paper product can be 
made. 

Mr. Bloedel has always been a consistent 
conservationist. He has observed with a feel- 
ing of unrest and dissatisfaction the fact that 
only 48 percent of tree content ultimately 
goes into lumber manufacture. There is an 
appalling corollary in the demonstration that 
52 percent of tree content is actually wasted 
or is only partially conserved thru its use as 
firewood. 


The studies have proved that a certain pro- 
portion of the 52 percent waste product is 
convertible into a fine grade of pulp, and that 
the added value is shown in comparative fig- 
ures giving a few cents as the price of a load 
of fuel which on conversion into paper be- 
comes worth approximately $100. Therefore, 
the lumberman who goes into the paper busi- 
ness rescues from the waste piles and the burn- 
ers a substantial proportion of tree content 


and transforms it into a product of high value. 

One cannot escape the conclusion that nat- 
ural conditions impel lumber manufacturers 
to go into the paper business. Paper making 
as an industry has the same foundation as 
lumber manufacture, dealing with the same 
materials. Moreover, in the opinion of Mr. 
Bloedel, a lumberman faces a certain eco- 
nomic waste, which he is in duty bound to 
transmute into economic saving just as soon 
as he is able to develop the processes making 
it commercially practicable. That status has 
been reached in the management of the 
Bloedel enterprises. 


The announcement by Mr. Bloedel becomes 
instantly important. The prospects for this 
latest undertaking are indicated by a review 
of the organizations in which he is the control- 
ling influence. His entry into the business 
development of the Pacific Northwest began 
in July, 1898, when the properties consisted 
solely of a 1-side logging camp producing only 
1,000,000 feet per month. Today Mr. Bloedel 
is the ruling personality in these organiza- 
tions; Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Bell- 
ingham, Wash.; Bloedel, Stewart & Welch 
(Ltd.) of British Columbia, Vancuver, B. C.; 
Great Central Sawmills, Great Central, B. C., 
and Columbia Valley Lumber Co., Wenatchee, 
Wash. 

In March the combined log production of 
the Bloedel organizations was 55,000,000 feet 
of sawlogs, which subsequently were convert- 
ed into lumber and shingles. The combined 
payroll of the various enterprises for March 
was $485,000. A few weeks ago the enterprises 
purchased 6,000 acres of additional timber 
lands in Clallan county, Washington, bring- 
ing the aggregate of the holdings of the 
Bloedel Donovan lumber mills up to 3,000,000, 
000 feet of standing timber. The total area 
of Bloedel timber lands on both sides the in- 
ternational line is approximately 133,500 
acres. 
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Practical Discussions Feature Natio 
Remedies Presented for Combating Present-day Evils of the Whole 


(Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Attantic Ciry, N. J., April 20.—Bright, 
warm sunshine, tempered by a refreshing 
breeze from the Atlantic Ocean, greeted dele- 
gates assembled Wednesday morning at the 
Ambassador Hotel, for the first session of the 
annual meeting of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association. President 
Frederick S. Underhill, of Philadelphia, opened 
the meeting promptly at 10 o’clock and touch- 
ed briefly on the vital problems of over-pro- 
duction and distribution and pointed out the 
obligations of the lumber industry to the 
nation. 


The President’s Address 


President F. 8. Underhill, in his annual ad- 
dress, made a number of recommendations 
for improving conditions in the wholesale 
lumber industry and told of the possibilities 
of bettering the situation as it exists through 
the codperation of all interested. This address, 
in part, was as follows: 


Many of the problems of our business arise 
from conditions beyond otr control, and not 
of our own making. However, every student 
of conditions in the lumber trade is aware that 
many of the problems tht trouble us are trace- 
able to the lumbermen themselves. 

Over-production has probably caused lumber- 
men more loss and anxiety than any other in 
the past few years; over-zealous transit ship- 
ments of great quantities of unsold lumber have 
created serious problems; unwise and unfair 
methods of distribution have also had their 
place in the picture. I am inclined to make 
some further comment upon the first of these 
propositions. 

Over-production does not necessarily mean 
producing more lumber this year than was pro- 
duced last. It does mean the lack of stabiliza- 
tion of production to the actual demand. If 
25,000,000,000 is the normal demand, 30,000,- 
000,000 would be over-production, for it would 
be more than the market could consume within 
a reasonable period ahead. We all recognize 
the legal obstacles interfering with any agree- 
ment to curtail production, but a way must be 
found to keep the lumber output nearer the 
existing demand, whatever that may be, or 
to avoid attempting to market a surplus at a 
time when the market can not possibly absorb 
the surplus. If there must be seasonable sur- 
pluses it would be much better to work out a 
plan which would hold the stock at mills, rather 
than dangling it before the eyes of buyers when 
they do not want it and who see only an op- 
portunity of picking up bargains to the disad- 
vantage of both mill and wholesaler. 

If business has not responded in the last few 
months to our efforts as we hoped it would, and 
we find ourselves face to face with problems 
that apparently did not have existence during 
the past few years, I feel assured that we, as 
wholesale lumber distributors, can work out 
our problems, and I make this statement upon 
the ground that the lumber wholesaler’s place 
in the distribution of lumber is such a recog- 
nized function and necessity, that he, himself, 
is sure to work out any problem that may arise 
in his business due to a temporary condition. 


No Monopoly on Distribution Problems 


The lumber wholesaler has no monopoly on 
distribution problems. They are present in 
practically every commodity, and whether you 
read of a dry goods, clothing, grocery, hardware 
or coal convention of wholesalers you will find 
a common situation—the feeling that something 
is ailing the distribution process, and the un- 
certainty exists because of the same difficulty 
in each line, that of trying to make a reasonable 
profit from the distribution service. As nearly 
as I can determine, many of these lines are 
suffering from over-production, resulting from 
the desire to keep our expanded operations under 
full headway. Wholesalers, as the distributors 
in their lines, have been called upon to market 
the over-production, but good salesmanship, as 
high powered as it may be, finds it difficult, 
with stocks pressing for sale from all sides, to 
get a price which leaves a profit for anyone ex- 
cept the buyer, who picks up the bargain. For 


Note: A report of the Thursday after- 
noon and concluding session of the annual 
convention of the National-American Whole- 
sale Lwmber Association will appear in the 
April 30 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, EDITOR. 





such a situation producers, rather than dis- 
tributors, are primarily to blame, but we must 
not overlook the producer’s problem, because he 
least of all wants the markets flooded with an 
over-supply. 

So far as the immediate present is concerned, 
a study of the position taken by the commercial 
leaders of our country indicates a growing cheer- 
fulness about business prospects based upon 
fundamental conditions. In addition to the en- 
couragement given by these conditions in our 
country, are the evidences of a gradual and 
steady improvement of affairs in Europe, and 
the indication of increasing stability of financial 
structures abroad. Probably more important 
than these, to the mind of the lumberman, are 
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the reports of programs of building construction 
of considerable magnitude that are planned and 
being carried out in various parts of the country. 

We have reason to take pride in this organiza- 
tion of ours, and what it has accomplished. We 
should maintain this confidence in it because of 
what it can accomplish, I shall not undertake 
to dwell upon the activities of the past year 
that have been carried on from the executive 
offices of the National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, but shall leave to our sec- 
retary, W. W. Schupner, and the managers of 
the several departments, the opportunity and 
responsibility of imparting to you the necessary 
information regarding what the activities of the 
association have been. 

This organization is devoted to the welfare 
of the wholesale lumber industry, and recog- 
nizes a special responsibility for the progress 
and prosperity of its own members. It pro- 
poses to aid, encourage, and defend the Whole- 
sale Distributor of lumber at all times. It 
furnishes practical and important aid to its 
membership in the conduct of their business, by 
the activities of its several departments and the 
work of its various committees. 

Its conventions are carefuky planned with a 
greater purpose than of creating interest to 
make them attractive. They aim to bring to 
our members by address and discussion every 
practical kind of information that will aid them 
in making improvements in the conduct of their 
business. 

It ought not to be necessary to defend a busi- 
ness rendering practical and worth-while serv- 
ice to the community and to an industry, but 
there have been times when it has not only been 
necessary to defend the wholesale distributors 
of lumber from unfair and unjust attacks by 


men prejudiced against them, and a number of 
occasions have arisen when it has been neces- 
sary to take action to prevent ill-advised per- 
sons from interfering with or handicapping the 
opportunity of the wholesale distributor in the 
proper competition for lumber business wherein 
he was well qualified to render service. 

In addition to the consideration of the wel- 
fare of the distributor of lumber, this associa- 
tion realizes its obligation to render service to 
the entire Lumber Industry. It gives evidence 
of its sincerity in this purpose by its codpera- 
tion with the Department of Commerce in the 
movements inaugurated for the standardization 
of sizes and grades, and in its efforts to pro- 
vide for the elimination of waste in the product 
of our forest. 


Pleads for Aid to Manufacturers 


Our association is now engaged, wnder the 
guidance of a splendid committee, in supporting 
the great task inaugurated by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association which is 
known as the National Lumber Trade Extension 
Movement. The financing of this campaign 
should not be left to manufacturers alone, and 
while you will hear a pleasing report from our 
committee, there is opportunity for more of 
us to arise to our responsibility. The whole- 
saler is in exactly the same position as the 
manufacturer, in that if he sells no lumber he 
does no business. Anything which will help in- 
crease the general demand for lumber is en- 
titled to our support. We will all benefit from 
it, and that is so if the campaign does nothing 
more than keep for us some of our markets, 
which we are in danger of losing. A five year 
fund of $5,000,000 is a large amount, but the 
movement must be undertaken comprehensively. 
It is a large task to be done in a large way. 

Hope and confidence are business assets that 
count much in the program of our campaign for 
better business conditions, and I shall be greatly 
mistaken, if, as I have indicated at the begin- 
ning, after having mingled with lumbermen from 
every section of the country, and gotten away 
from the narrowness of our own environment, 
we do not go back from this convention to our 
own offices and tasks resolved to see the bright 
and hopeful side of our affairs, and full of con- 
fidence in our country, our industry, and our 
ability to win success and overcome the diffi- 
culties brought about by temporary depressions. 


Report of Secretary-Directing Manager 


Secretary-directing manager W. W. Schup- 
ner’s report, read at this time, covered in de- 
tail the multitudinous activities of his office and 
of the organization during the year. After 
discussing conditions in the lumber industry in 
general and particularly production and dis- 
tribution, the remainder of the report dealt 
with the pertinent affairs of the association and 
was in part as follows: 


That the lumber wholesaler is seeking to de 
velop his position to meet changing conditions, and 
to make himself more valuable to the industry, and 
that the association is helping him in this process, 
will be demonstrated by some of the discussions at 
this meeting. No one will claim that the last year 
has been a particularly happy one for the whole- 
saler generally, but neither will any well informed 
person say that the business of the industry at 
large has come up to expectations; yet some whole- 
salers have had an excellent degree of prosperity. 
Others have profitably developed specialty and ex- 
clusive lines, and still others with dogged de- 
termination have set about to meet changed con- 
ditions and are finding a way to surmount their 
difficulties, 


The report showed that the membership of 
the association is 630 compared with 716 a 
year ago. ‘‘This loss is disappointing but not 
disheartening. It was nothing more or less 
than a survival of the fittest,’’ the report said. 
‘*ITf we have fewer we will have better whole- 
salers and to them the association will be of 
greater value.’’ 


Lumber Credits 
The competition for volume brings its inevitable 
competition in credit and terms, and, topping other 
reasons for eliminating unhealthy volume, is that 
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of credit, which can be the keystone in the whole 
structure. The bureau of information has aimed 
to meet this condition. Some customers hereto- 
fore reluctant about furnishing statements of as- 
sets and liabilities have changed their attitude; 
still others will have to, and when you members 
are extending substantial credit there should be 
no hesitancy on your part in telling those custo- 
mers that the absence of a statement in the asso- 
ciation’s report is prejudicial to their position. 


Undue Credit to Yards 

Recent statements by some retailers partly 
blamed the wholesaler for too many retail yards, 
on the ground that large credits were an advan- 
tage to newly established yards of small capital 
which could not exist without those credits. How- 
ever, it will do no harm to look back a few years 
and remind some of our good retail friends that 
many of them received their business start when 
some wholesaler took them under his wing and by 
supplying liberal credit started them on the way to 
prosperity. Certainly there should be no objec- 
tion to others having the same chance even though 
present-day competition brings it on a different 
basis. 


Collection Department 


For the period ending April 1 $1,020,000 in 
claims were handled compared with $783,800 in 
1926; there were adjusted $753,000 in claims com- 
pared with $683,000 in 1926. Claims aggregating 
$266,000 are now in process of adjustment. Fees 
earned were $16,300, compared with $15,700 last 
year. These figures cover only the New York of- 
fice and in addition Manager Dailey’s report for 
the North Coast will show claims handled amount- 
ing to over $225,000. 

Among the other subjects discussed in the 
report were fraud and arbitration. Under the 
former heading it was made clear that the asso- 
¢iation can not prosecute but that it can be of 
value in this connection by putting evidence 
before the proper authorities. In discussing 
the latter subject it was reported that 110 
eases involving sums totaling $45,000 were car- 
ried over from last year; that 280 cases aggre- 
gating $95,000 were handled during the year 
and that 228 cases aggregating $50,200 were 
closed. 

In closing his report Mr. Schupner said: ‘‘I 
am optimistic about the wholesaler’s future. 
We may have to face some changes; we may 
have to develop some new ideal of salesmanship; 
we may have to consider whether a wholesaler 
can handle more than one species of certain 
competing woods or whether he should concen- 
trate his sales efforts to a certain territory. I 
know, however, that the real wholesaler is re- 
sourceful enough to meet and overcome chang- 
ing conditions and that he will do it regardless 
of mergers, direct selling, sales agencies and 
centralized buying or purchasing agencies.’’ 

The report of Treasurer G. M. Stevens in. 
dicated a steady growth of financial resources 
and it was announced there would be no more 
assessments for some time to come. The re- 
ceipts for the fiscal year totaled $171,991.65, 
disbursements, $162,583.03, leaving a bal- 
ance on hand March 31 in the amount of 
$9,408.62. 


The Business Parade 


Dwight Hinckley, Cincinnati, Ohio, the next 
speaker on the program put up squarely to 
those assembled the bad practises being in- 
dulged in by the industry generally and offered 
specific remedies for the conditions that are 
affecting adversely the wholesalers and niaking 
it difficult for them to do business on a profit- 
able basis. He dwelt particularly with selling 
and merchandising methods, costs and business 
ethics. This address, entitled ‘‘Keeping Up 
With the Business Parade,’’ was in part as 
follows: 

Are we keeping pace with the lumber parade? 
And if we are not, it is time to consider what we 
are going to do about it! As time passes, condi- 
tions change, and we must, if we expect to suc- 
ceed collectively and individually, be alert to these 
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sale Business—To Prepare New Plan of Arbitration. Procedure 


changing conditions and change our methods and 
policies to meet them. The wholesaler who today 
is conducting his business as wholesalers did 15 
or 20 years ago, is hopelessly behind the times, 
and if he has not already done so, will find him- 
self lagging behind and out of step with his wide- 
awake competitors. 


Selling Methods Need Revising 


I have no grievance with the manufacturer who 
wishes to sell his lumber direct to the retail trade, 
or against commission men as such, but I have 
a grievance with the manufacturers’ policy which 
permits their lumber to be sold through their own 
salesmen or commission salesmen at prices which 
are as low or lower than they would sell to whole- 
salers, and they pay selling expenses or comis- 
sions, as the case may be. When I speak of com- 
mission men I do not refer to those who are really 
working in the interest of their mills, because 
there are such, but I do think the order takers, the 
one who urges the retailer to permit him to wire 
collect telegrams to the mills, offering business at 
tempting prices—a bear on the market—is a dis- 
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turbing element and should be regarded as such 
by the manufacturer. 


Today, especially in yellow pine, there are only 
two classes of manufacturers, very large ones and 
very small ones. These latter have, in the past, 
sold through wholesalers exclusively, but today 
many are offering their stock to wholesalers and 
to the retail trade through commission men at 
the same prices, and in the latter case, allow a 
commission for selling of 50 cents to $1 a thou- 
sand. This makes ruinous competition for the 
wholesaler, and is eventually business suicide for 
the small manufacturer, and does great harm to 
the whole industry. It is inconceivable that any 
business man should be so short-sighted as to 
pursue such a policy, but nevertheless, they do, 
and it is one of our problems to combat this grow- 
ing practice. Just how to do this I do not know, 
but I believe it is necessary, in some manner, to 
especially show the simall operator the fallacy 
of this policy, and convince him that he should 
get more for stock sold direct than the price ob- 
tainable from the wholesaler. 


Transit Car Selling Unprofitable 


The transit car, in my judgment, must be 
abandoned. We have fought and bled for the 
transit car for many years, believing that selling 
lumber in transit was an economically sound 
method of marketing. But here again we are 
confronted with changed conditions which make 
transit cars unprofitable, and when anything be- 
comes unprofitable, it is time to find out why, 
and if we satisfy ourselves it cannot be made 
profitable, it is time to abandon it. Selling lum- 
ber in transit has become unprofitable. 


The very nature of the wholesale business is suc 
















































































We have, in the past, given too much attentio’ 
to volume and not enough to profits, and to bh 
successful, the wholesaler must change this policy 


that it is not a volume business. The Wholesale 
gets his business through his acquaintances, pe 
sonality, knowledge, and ability to give servicé 
and when his organization gets too big, he lose 
that intimate touch with his customers and ship 
pers which is necessary to success. The streng 

of the wholesaler lies in these things. 


Must Know Costs 


First—His knowledge. Though great effort 
have been made to standardize lumber, these effort 
will never, in my opinion, be entirely successfu 
Success has been, to some extent, achieved in th 
standardization of sizes, and, no doubt, grade 
can be more nearly standardized, but values neve 
can be until all trees are exactly alike, all m 
chinery exactly alike and all men perfect. Se 
must have a knowledge of our customers’ busines 
their problems, and requirements, and a knowledg 
of the source of supply, so that we can supp 
each individual customer with the kind of ma 
terial he wants and needs. We must have 
better knowledge of our own business, a knowledgi 
of our costs of doing business. We must do a 
with guess work and know our costs and wha 
a profit is, and have the courage to pass any orde 
which is so low in price that a profit is not assured 


The Elements of Success 


Second—His acquaintance. People like to di 
business with those whom they know personall 
They like to do business with firms whose princ 
pals they know personally. 


Third—Honesty. I do not believe there is an 
greater percentage of people in the wholesale bran 
of the business who are dishonest than there are 
the other branches. Success cannot come to th 
dishonest, and it is our duty not only to be scrupu 
lously careful of ourselves in all our business dea 
ings, but to do our best to rid the industry of thos 
who bring discredit upon it. 


Fourth—Fair dealing. By that is meant prope 
handling of complaints, to see that the custome 
is given proper consideration when he is not satis 
fied. No more form letters insulting the custo 
mer’s intelligence. Give him the benefit of thi 
doubt until you have investigated and convince 
yourself the complaint is not justified, and 
this is proven, see that the shipper is protected 
It is essential that complaints should be handled 
with tact and diplomacy; otherwise, oftentim 
friends and customers and manufacturing con 
nections are lost. 


Fifth—Responsibility. They say “trade follow: 
the flag.” Trade certainly follows the responsibl 
company. By that is not meant financial responsi 
bility entirely, which, of course, is essential, hu 
rather that responsibility which every good bus 
ness man feels in regard to his contracts an 
product. 


If these are the factors entering into the suc 
cessful wholesaling of lumber, we must reach th 
conclusion that we should restrict our territor 
of sales operation in order to be able to keep ig 
intimate touch with our customers; to have tha 
knowledge of his financial condition and his meth 
ods of doing business which will enable us t 
determine the right amount of credit to extend 
him; to have that knowledge of each individua 
customer so that we may know his peculiarities s 
we can handle his business in a manner satisfa 
tory to him; to be satisfied with a less volume o 
business. 


If these things I have mentioned as necessar 
in the make-up of the successful wholesaler a 
essential, and if we, as individual concerns, hav 
these attributes, we need have no fear of the so 
called central buying agencies. While they may b 
financially responsible, they have very little, i 
any knowledge either of their customers’ require 
ments or the product of the shipper. If thes 
things I have mentioned as necessary in the make 
up of the successful Wholesaler, are necessary, an 
we have them, we need have no fear of the com 
petition of the manufacturer who is trying to se 
his product direct to the retailer through his ow 
salesmen. If all these things I have mentione 
as necessary in the make-up of a successful whole 
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er are necessary, and we have them, we need 
fear the competition of the commission men, 
hough I believe he is the hardest competition 
all. 
Merchandising Important 
oday selling occupies first place. Financing 
d manufacturing policies are shaped to accom- 
late it. And the real responsibility for selling 
s shifted from the man out on the road to the 
n in the swivel chair. Analyze any successful 
siness today and I think you will find this true. 
fo not claim that salesmen are no longer neces- 
- Quite the contrary. Personal salesman- 
ip is still necessary and probably always will 
But the functions of a salesman have 
apes. His work is now planned and char- 


just as the work of manufacturing is 
mned and chartered. 


Fully 75 percent of the responsibility of selling 
iw rests with the managemenf and only 25 per- 
t with the sales force. There is a new ratio 
responsibility. Three-fourths of the selling now 
ast be done behind the line. 

So we must, in order to keep our place, be alert 
changing conditions. study our business, and 
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ugurate new policies when necessary, and see 
at these policies are put into effect. 

The wholesaler has found the going quite diffi- 
It during the last year or so, but so has the 
nufacturer and retailer, for that matter. I 
lieve of the three, the wholesaler has suffered 
st. I have faith in our industry; I have faith 
the wholesaler, and so far as I am concerned, 
will meet all comers and go on doing business, 
t we can all do this on a safe and sane basis 
hich will enable us all to get the reasonable profit 
which we are entitled. 


Report of Arbitration Committee 


J. B. Montgomery, chairman of the arbitra- 
on committee submitted a surprising report, 
fferent from the advance copy sent out. 
his report was substantially as follows: 


While the cause of arbitration has made much 
ogress the past year outside of our own industry, 
is only natural that we should be gratified 
th the fact that this association has been years 
ead of the general movement, if indeed not the 
ther of it. While other associations are in their 
fancy in the matter of arbitration, we have be- 
md us years of successful handling of thousands 
cases saving our membership untold sums of 
pney. 

Your committee feels that arbitration is bearing 
fruit in another direction, that is, that the 
mbership generally have so familiarized them- 
ives with decisions that have been given out 
rough the arbitration committee in the years 
ne by, which have been accepted more or less as 
hide-posts, that they have been able to avoid 
nditions that otherwise might bring them into 
sputes in their business transactions. For this 
ason I firmly believe that disputes will become 
s frequent and there will be less cause for arbi- 
ation in the years to come than there has been 
past years, and this thought is borne out by 
e fact tha. we have had a less number of arbi- 
ations during the past year than in previous 
ars. 

Under the present by-laws of the association, 
embers are required to arbitrate disputes with 
her members, or with members of other associa- 
pons whether or not such associations compel their 
embers to arbitrate with our members. When 
is by-law was adopted, it was confidently hoped 


















that other associations would provide reciprocal 
rules in exchange for the obligations assumed by 
our members. However, with but two or three 
exceptions, no other lumber associations have 
adopted compulsory arbitration. 


Objection to Present By-law 


Your committee noted that there has been 
a growing objection to this present by-law, 
although some of our members believe that 
our membership should be compelled to ar- 
bitrate disputes regardless of any reciprocal 
arrangements, 

Your arbitration committee has studied this 
question very carefully and having reached 
the conclusion “that the association has suf- 
ficiently demonstrated through a long period 
its willingness to stand practically alone in 
the matter of compulsory arbitration, sub- 
mitted a recommendation to your board of 
directors on Nov. 9, to the effect that the 
by-laws be amended so as to require members 
to arbitrate disputes only with other members 
of the National-American association or with 
members of other lumber or recognized trade 
associations which have a compulsory provi- 
sion giving National-American members the 
benefit of reciprocal arbitration when re- 
quired. 

The board of directors voted that a ref- 
erendum on this question be submitted to the 
membership, and out of 510 members who 
expressed themselves, 449 voted in favor of 
the revision of the by-laws as indicated above 
and 61 voted ‘‘No,’’ which would indicate 
that the by-laws should be amended. 

In connection with the discussion growing 
out of this referendum, there has come a 
demand for the repeal entirely of compulsory 
arbitration as to its relation with disputes 
between members, as well as with members 
and non-members. This question of compul- 
sion has frequently been discussed by your 
committee and the board.of directors, and 
it has been noted that in its effort to provide 
a friendly service in the amicable adjustment 
of disputes, the association was penalizing 
itself, in the loss of desirable members who 
abhored the idea of compulsion, when, as a 
matter of fact, they are firm adherents of 
the principle of arbitration on a voluntary 
basis. These members were helpful to the 
association in many other directions. 


Substitute New Article for Old 


Your board of directors again considered 
the matter yesterday and were unanimously 
of the opinion that arbitration involving mem- 
bers had now reached the point where its 
compulsory feature could be _ eliminated; 
therefore the directors unanimously recom- 
mend the repeal of the compulsory arbitration 
by-law requirement. This will be accom- 
plished by amending the by-laws by substitut- 
ing the following new article XVII for present 
article XVII. 

Section 1. In case a dispute involving a 
member of this association arising out of the 
purchase or sale of lumber, or other products 
of the log, except the question of grade and 
tally, or disputes which have previously been 
arbitrated, and both parties to said dispute 
signify their willingness to submit said dis- 
pute to arbitration by signing an arbitration 
agreement provided by the association, the 
association shall undertake to arbitrate such 
dispute under the association rules and pro- 
cedure. 

Section 2. Any member of this association 
failing to abide by the result of such arbitra- 
tion, or refusing to proceed with an arbitra- 
tion after agreeing to do so, shall be subject 
to expulsion. 

Section 3. The arbitration committee shall 
forthwith prepare a plan of arbitration pro- 
cedure and a schedule of arbitration charges 
to be approved by the executive committee or 
board of directors. 

Our confidence is still unfailing as to the 
value and growing demand for arbitration, 
and it is the belief of your board of directors 
that we have proceeded far enough and are 
now strong enough to make this change, and 
we believe this will tend to promote a grow- 
ing interest in this important work. 


About a year ago the arbitration depart- 
ment was moved from Chicago to New York 
and a remarkable saving of time in the han- 
dling of arbitration has resulted. That there 
is still room for improvement in the expedit- 
ing of arbitration cases is not disputed but 
in this respect it rests with the disputants 
themselves and not with the association’s 
offices. 

I want to say here that those of you who have 
served on arbitration matters during the past 
year are entitled to the thanks of this asso- 
ciation because you have given of your time 
and your best thought to them and, while you 
may think that you are performing a thank- 
less task, the facts are that you are rendering 
one of the finest and most helpful services to 
the industry at large. 


Navy Department Purchases 


Secretary Schupner read a report of the 
conference held in Washington, April 12, at 
which time the Navy Department announced 
its intention to purchase lumber on the basis 
of inspection certificates accompanying in- 
voices. The inspection rules to be used are 
those of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation on all hardwoods and the recognized 
association grading rules for softwoods. 
Secretary Schupner stated that negotiations 
are now under way for revising navy hard- 
wood schedules to conform with the inspection 
rules of the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation, and he expressed the hope to accom- 
plish similar revisions to conform with other 
association inspections. 

Just before the morning session adjourned, 
President Underhill appointed the following 
committee on resolutions: C. A. Mauk, chair- 
man, Toledo, Ohio; M. A. Mummert, Chicago; 
Fred Holbrook, Springfield, Mass.; John I. 
Coulbourn, Philadelphia; William Sinclair, 
New York, and Frank E. Willson, Pittsburgh. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


Delegates arriving late this morning from 
distant points swelled the attendance Wed- 
nesday afternoon when the convention re- 
opened at 2 o’clock in the main ballroom. 
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Axel Oxholm, director of the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization, in his address, 
‘*Wood Utilization and the Wholesaler,’’ 
said in part: 

A few projects have been accomplished this year 
and some will be interesting to you. The National 
committee has for its object most complete utiliza- 
tion of resources possible. This subject is of in- 
terest to all the lumber industry and most people 
in the country. Should anything interfere with 
the marketing of lumber, thousands of dollars and 
years of work would be wasted. We have settled 
on six important projects to be accomplished, leav- 
ing others to be taken up later. First, is the proj- 
ect of short length lumber. A special committee 
of twenty representatives of lumber manufac- 
turerrs, etc., analyzed house plans and found that 
20 percent of the lumber used could have been 
short lengths, but only 1% percent was short. 
The rest was purchased long and cut short. This 
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may explain why it is so difficult to dispose of 
short lengths. We have to show architects and 
engineers it is not good policy to waste this ma- 
terial. Under these circumstances we can not 
expect lumber manufacturers to invest any money 
on utilization. On this utilization depends your 
future and success. We must get more lumber out 
of the log. You can do most by taking a hand and 
educating your customers. Short lengths have 
been limited at this time for building, but will 
go into other fields later. 

Enmeshing short lumber. (This will be given to 
the press.) Four publications on the seasoning 
and handling of lumber have been put out. 

The next project is uneven lengths of lumber. 
Many would like to get it and can not. Lumber 
mills will not cut it because the consumers do not 
specify it. Odd lengths and widths and short 
lengths combined would increase the annual pro- 
duction of soft lumber one-third. To take up these 
points and adopt them, we could increase the life 
of timber resources. Next is small dimension 
stock, wood chemicals ete. Anything this com- 
mittee takes up must be mutually profitable to all 
industries. The convention is urged to take great 
interest in this work. 


The Mill Representative Question 


One feature of this session was the great 
interest evidenced in the question, ‘‘Are Mill 
Representatives Trying to Work Into Our 
Trade.’’ Four speakers were scheduled to 
answer the question. Charles J. Harris, Win- 
ton Lumber Co., said in part: ‘‘Our dis- 
tribution is 100 percent to the wholesale 
trade. About a year ago my company 
decided it would have a representative in this 
territory and keep in touch and work with 
wholesalers for our mutual benefit. Inquiries 
are referred direct to wholesale connections. 
Personal contact between buyer and sellers 
is important in the lumber business. Our com- 
pany will not have anything to do with prop- 
ositions not mutually beneficial. We want 
eoéperation, removal of short lengths, con- 
servation. Train your salesmen and do all 
possible to elevate the ethics of your industry. 
The wholesaler who cuts commissions is tear- 
ing down the things the organization work 
for.’’ 

C. C. Fydell, Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., 
stated that this company was in strict accord 
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with the feeling of the wholesale lumbermen. 
‘We are working with you. Two years ago 
our people opened an office in New York for 
this purpose. We have done what we could 
and if we have not failed we would like 
your recognition. We are in favor of con- 
tinuing our friendly relations with the whole- 
saler and expect to give him our help in the 
future.’’ 

Harry O. Geary, Sugar Pine Lumber Co., 
asserted that his company was trying to help. 
‘*We have established an office in this section 
to give services to the wholesaler in selling 
our lumber,’’ he said. ‘‘We are now starting 
our fourth season. We do not solicit retail 
business through salesmen or by mail, but 
depend entirely on the middlemen. Commis- 


sion men play a small part in the middle West. 
Conditions in that territory made that neces- 
sary. Territories are different in their 
methods and we must consider this. Our New 
York office is intended to facilitate sales and 
was established for that purpose. We want 
to encourage more business and codperation 
with the wholesaler in the fullest extent and 
ask support that we can support them.’’ 


Have Formed Closer Contact 


N. H. Morgan, of the Shevlin-Hixon Co., 
felt that ‘‘our New York office in the last 
nine years has formed a closer contact with 
the wholesalers and they understand each 
other’s problems. It has never been our 
thought to go direct to the trade. We have 
had a satisfactory volume of business with 
minimum trouble. Speaking for manufac- 
turers as a whole, never before has the ques- 
tion of efficient distribution been more 
seriously considered than today. It is the 
cardinal unit of your organization to help the 
manufacturer distribute his products to the 
trade and considering the needs of the con- 
sumer. The last year has seen a falling off 
of efficient distribution. Some of this is due 
to the manufacturer, but competition among 
wholesalers does not make for efficient dis- 
tribution. If you as an organization are to 
retain confidence, you have some work to do 
within your own ranks. 

‘‘We are all a part of the greatest and 
oldest industry in the world. There is nothing 


. to take the place of lumber satisfactorily, 


although some wholesalers sell substitutes, I 
am sorry to say. 

‘*Get away from the idea that competition 
in eutting prices will help. Get work on the 
basis of effort and ability without cutting 
prices. Competition between mills and your- 
selves results in no one being happy. If the 
manufacturer is not getting along as he 
should, you are going to feel it just the same, 
for no one branch can be in a bad position 
without affecting the rest. My message is to 
get your organization cleared up and then 
go to the manufacturers and assure them that 
you are in a position to give them 100 percent 
cooperation in the sales for mutual benefit 
so there will be no more talk of selling lumber 
to commission men.’’ 


Open Discussion on Question 


At the conclusion of these opinions, Pres- 
ident Underhill invited an open discussion 
and spirited responses were made as follows: 


DwicHt HINcCKLEY—We should thrash out this 
problem and arrive at a decision for the benefit 
of all. I invite Mr. Morgan to submit his sug- 
gestions. 


W. H. ScuHurtreE—The best way we can codper- 
ate is in connection with the cutting of commis- 
sions. The wholesaler should not cut commissions 
because he can not afford to and because in doing 
so he is sure to cut the price the mill can get for 
its product. When the warehouse issues a price 
and other manufacturers deem it sufficiently low 
and decide not to go below it and try to stabilize 
the price, the wholesaler then takes the price and 
cuts his commission and the effect is that the price 
is cut and the wholesaler finds this out and cuts 
the basic prices. This causes a vicious circle and 
the prices to the manufacturer go down accordingly. 
We should agree with ourselves to maintain a 
price to help each other. 

GARDNER I. JoNES, Boston—aA cut-throat game is 
established by the wholesaler selling at any profit 
he can get. This association might form a com- 
mittee to meet with other manufaci'-ers on this 
one point. 

Ben S. WoopHraD—When is a lumber price cut? 
I have heard these accusations before. There must 
be a reason for cutting prices, but when is the 
price cut? Suppose I sell certain lumber for $25 
and some manufacturer is selling at $24. If I 
eut to $24, am I cutting my price or do I simply 
not know the market price? The manufacturer 
must know more about market prices than I do. 
In another case, a man with a small amount of 
lumber asked $25 a thousand, but the man with 
a very large amount sets his value at $24 and the 
small man must sell at $24 to get his business. 
A commodity is worth only what legitimate people 
set the price at. The manufacturer sets the price 
as well as we do, so when is the price cut? 

Z. T. BRINDLEY—We would like to do all of our 
business with the wholesaler. One of the things 
the roofers’ club believes in is wholesalers arbitra- 


tion with retailers. 


same time give you a better grade of lumber. 


send their representatives here and establish th 
























































































As a whole the roofer peo 
have endeavored to elevate their ethics and at 


B. H. ELLINGTON—The question bothering me 
98 percent. I have never felt it right to pay 
and then wait until the lumber reaches its desti 
tion to find out its worth and then make adj 
ment. = 

F. R. Bascock—The men who spoke here is 
printed lists of fixed prices and their represen 
tives are supposed to recognize those prices 
terms. If that price is cut through error or 
fully, it is a malicious cutting of price and d 
more to injure the organization than any featy 
of it. I maintain that when outstanding conce 


agencies it is up to us to clean house and elimin 
petty differences. We should leave the busin 
rather than cut prices. 

JOHN D. MERSHON—I know that in the ter 
tories mentioned by the manufacturers, they & 
through the wholesaler, but what about the ter 
tory east of Chicago to Buffalo? 

Answered by C. C. Fipeti—The greatest p 


———— 





HORACE F. TAYLOR, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Prominent Speaker 


W. S. PHIPPEN, 
New York City; 
Traffic Manager 


centage goes through the wholesale trade. 
Detroit we have a commission account and hg 
no shame of it. They sell on the same basis as 
wholesalers. 

THOMAS DB. Coaz, Philadelphia—Wholesal 
should have a closer arrangement with ma 
facturers on definite prices. If the wholesaler v 
be square with the manufacturer, I. think 
manufacturer will do business with the wholesa 


Hugh Thurston, of the Roofers’ Manufg 
turers’ Club, of Thomaston, Ga., blend 
sparkling with irresistable humor in a 
minute broadside. He prefaced his rema 
with a series of southern anecdotes and 
warmly applauded when he expressed his eq 
fidence in the integrity and capacity of t 
wholesaler as the proper medium for the d 
tribution of lumber to the retail trade. 


Discusses Credit Extension 

J. H. Tregoe, executive manager of ¢ 

National Association of Credit Men, explain 

how financial statements should be analyz 

and spoke at length on the delicate subject 
‘*Credit Extension.’’ He said in part: 


I know nothing of your craft and nothing ab 
your trade, but you are doing something that gf 
tains to my profession. You have a credit deps 
ment as a service department and that intere 
me. Credit is greatly misunderstood and horri 
abused, and I do want to continue my services 
the business of the nation. 

I helped lay the foundation of credit thi 
years ago when business could not move beca 
the technique of credit was not established. 
first thing we did was to teach men to live 
cently with one another. There was not the neq 
sary faith and confidence before this. Unless 1 
codperated, we could not progress and bring 
the hidden wealth of the nation. The great 
vance in wealth has been due to credit trade. 
also teach men how to use credit. You exch 
goods for a promise and credit is nothing 
human power. When we are talking about cre 
we are talking about humans and we get a bet 
vision of credit and will be less disposed to ab 
it as we are doing now in American comme 
First, must be integrity of a man; next, capaq 
and ability; and, third, power. If the first 
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nalities are present, power will be based prop- 
rly. 

We want this credit system to be treated pro- 
pessionally. You men hold to your end of the work 
nd don’t gum up the credit game or there will be 
flareback that will slap you in the face. Profits 
om a great volume of business is a fallacy when 
ou don’t show sufficient profits. When you turn 
our eyes to volume and don’t give sufficient gaze 
D profits you are not good business men. 

I saw the Northwest manufacturers depleting 
ur forests with no thought of reforestation. They 
ke these products from us and put nothing in 
heir places. There are costs in your business not 
rovided for. Every time an account is put upon 
our ledger remember it costs you something to 
arry it and that is called a hidden cost. Against 
idden costs every business man should set up a 
ontingent reserve. 

I do not speak of prices but I beg of you to 
top competing in credits, for that is dangerous. 
nusual terms and unusual discounts apparently 
naking it easier for the buyer make it deadly for 
im to pay. Over-production and over-extension 
eredit are endangering our business foundation. 
eep your feet on the ground. When the balance 
bmes down in red, don’t curse the bloody ink but 
mine yourself. Let’s bind ourselves together 
citizens of America to do our best for her honor 


nd glory. 

Report of Traffic Manager 
The report of W. S. Phippen, traffic mana- 
er, on transportation was distributed but not 
pad. 
The department said Mr. Phippen, worked 
tively in behalf of the Newton bill, which 
roposed several amendments to the Interstate 
ommerce Act, which was passed and signed 
ly the president March 4, last, providing, 
mong other things, for extension of time for 
pttlement of freight bills; liability of con- 
gnee when simply an agent; extension of 
uspension period; terminal carrier’s liability; 
Mitation on suits by director general as 
gent and liability for misdating bills of lad- 
hg, all of which amendments he explained 
ally. Mr. Phippen further discussed diver- 
on and reconsignment rules; rates from south- 
and southwestern territories to Canadian 
pints; rate proposals; proposed handling 
harges at Atlantic ports; Interstate Com- 
erce Commission complaints; port charges; 
ate adjustments and liability for under- 
arges. In regard to present railroad efficien- 
vy, he said: 
‘*The increased efficiency in the operation 
the railroads is the subject of much favor- 
ble comment and the dependable service 
hich is being rendered is having a beneficial 
fect upon industry.’’ 
‘*What Does It Cost to Conduct a Whole- 
ale Lumber Business?’’ was the subject of 
study made by a committee and was read 
ty George M. Stevens, chairman of the cost 
pmmittee. 
The association extended a vote of thanks 
the committee for what President Under- 
ll termed ‘‘a monumental work.’’ Varied 
ndorsements and suggestions were made, in- 
uding one by Dwight Hinckley, who asked 
br a resolution to turn down all orders that 
p not show a 10 percent profit. 
Mrs. Hattie Belle Bingey, the popular 
amatic soprano of Atlantic City, rendered 
number of selections in the convention hall 
the beginning of both business sessions. 
At 8 p. m. assembled delegates, together 
ith their ladies, attended a dinner dance in 
he Ambassador ballroom. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
ATLANTIO City, N. Y., April 21.—The Thurs- 
Y morning session opened at 10 o’clock, 
ith an exhaustive report by F. R. Babcock, 
ational councellor for the Chamber of Com- 
erce of the United States, who stated that 
e depressed condition of the lumber industry 
a whole has forced upon the lumbermen 
bnsolidation and economical readjustment of 
any of their activities. He reviewed in 
ief detail the manifold activities of the 
tional chamber and declared his admiration 
r the constructive work being carried on, 
ying it was a factor of utmost importance 
r the enlightenment and welfare of Amer- 
an industry and commerce. 


Meeting the Buying Agency 


‘*How can We Best Meet the Agency Buying 
Plan in the Lumber Industry,’’ was the sub- 
ject of the next address delivered at this ses- 
sion of the convention. W. H. Schuette, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., the speaker, expressed the opinion 
that the matter could be handled best by calling 
to the attention of manufacturers and retailers 
the undesirable features of such an arrange- 
ment and the advantages of maintaining the 
present channels of distribution: A synopsis 
of this address follows: 


Three methods of attempting to dispense with 
the wholesaler have come into prominence in recent 
years in the lumber industry : 

First—By direct mill selling through 
their own selling organization. 

Second—By direct mill selling through 
commission men. 

Third—By direct retail buying through 
central purchasing agencies. 


Now, while the latter method is the subject we 
are about to discuss, it is interesting to note that 
the first two mentioned differ from the third as 
night differs from day. The first and second rep- 
resent an effort on the part of the manufacturer 
of lumber to obtain a better price for his lumber, 
by distributing it (as he hopes) more cheaply 
through channels other than the wholesaler. 

Direct buying through a purchasing agency is 
not only an attempt on the part of the retailer 
to buy direct from the mill, but to gather to and 
keep for himself, all the discounts or margins now 
being obtained by the wholesaler. 

Where does this bring e+us in this matter of 
agency buying? It gives us, to my mind, the first 
reason why agency buying is not likely to suc- 
ceed in the lumber industry, because it holds 
nothing of promise so far as the manufacturer 
is concerned. It aims to get all the discounts, 
margins, or emoluments of whatsoever nature 
now obtained by the wholesaler, and place them 
in the pocket of the retailer. Moreover, in 
doing so it carries a direct menace into the camp 
of the manufacturer in that it concentrates the 
buying of lumber to such an extent that grown 
powerful enough, it can dictate the whole situa- 
tion, in a way that the thousand or more whole 
salers now doing the same work would not be 
capable or desirous of doing. 

The third reason is service. Is it humanly pos- 
of menace to the retailer. The lumber industry 
has not come into its present position by chance. 
The lumber wholesaler is in the lumber picture 
because economic necessity put him there, and 
when that necessity ceases to exist, he will fade 
out. of the picture, but in the meantime any at- 
tempt to hurl him out by any such means is sure 
to meet with bitter opposition, just in the very 
nature of things. The average wholesaler has 
connections, experience, knowledge, resourcefulness, 
courage, and a fair supply of capital at his com- 
mand, and if forced to fight for existence will be 
very apt to give a good account of himself in the 
open market. 

The third reason is Service. Is it humanly pos- 
sible for any agency to acquire in a few months, 
the knowledge of the retail trade and its indi- 
vidualities that the wholesalers have spent a life- 
time in acquiring. And while price is always a 
factor, service still looms large, as a steady-diet 
in any and all lines of industry. 

How can we best combat agency buying in the 
lumber industry? By bringing to the attention of 
both the manufacturer and the retailer, as the 
opportunity offers, the facts just stated, urging 
upon them the desirability of keeping within the 
present well defined channels of distribution. 

The lumber industry has a well defined and long 
established channel of distribution from the manu- 
facturer to the wholesaler, and from the whole- 
saler to the retailer or industrial consumer. It 
would be well for every branch of the industry, the 
wholesale included, to keep well within that chan- 
nel for by so doing not only will we avoid many 
of the rocks and shoals on every hand, but it will 
bring us, I believe, once again in due season, safe 
back into the port of prosperity. 


Will Stick to Wholesaler 


J. F. Downey, secretary of the Lumber 
Credit & Research Bureau, Boston, said in 
part: ‘‘We as Boston retailers are interested 
in the wholesalers’ point of view. By sending 
a delegate to this convention we indicate our 
cobperation. We are in a business which 
depends upon the eternal triangle, the producer, 
wholesaler and retailer. We do not want to 
divorce this triangle because the success of 
one depends upon the success of the other. 
No, we won’t go to a centralized agency but 
will stick to the wholesaler because in our 
opinion the central buying agency has no 


concern for the retailer, while the wholesaler 
has.’’ 

It was announced that the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Association and the New Jersey 
Lumbermen’s Association were 100 percent 
against the central buying agency and in 
favor of the wholesaler because he gives better 
service and coéperation. President Fred B. 
Chapman, of the Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, also spoke in favor of the 
wholesaler. 


Distribution Problems—Other Commodities 


The next speaker to appear before this 
session of the convention was M. G. Truman, 
Chicago, who took for his subject, ‘‘ Distribu- 
tion Problems in Other Commodities.’’ 

In speaking of the efforts that have been 
made to eliminate the lumber wholesaler, the 
speaker said: ‘‘Lumber wholesalers, partic- 
ularly, have been facing elimination ever 
since I came into the business more then 
thirty years ago and yet, apparently, there 
are more of them than ever—we think a few 
too many.’’ 

The speaker also called attention to several 
industries in which it had been found advis- 
able and profitable to have manufacturing and 
distribution conducted by organizations sep- 
arate and distinct from each other, it being 
the opinions that the type of mind that is 
best fitted to conduct manufacturing effi- 
ciently is not that best adapted to mer- 
chandising. Among these industries were men- 
tioned coal, speciality manufacturing, elec- 
trical apparatus, dry goods, book publishing 
ete. The speaker made it plain that lumber 
is no different from any other merchandise 
and that methods used profitably to dispose 
of coal, ice, electric motors and other com- 
modities must be sound economically when 
applied to the merchandising of lumber. 

In closing Mr. Truman said: ‘‘It is up to 
the lumber wholesaler to show service. He 
must not be or look like a parasite, or a mere 
scalper. The producer of forest products must 
to some extent, make what his timber 
dictates, though’ even in sawmilling, ‘special- 
ized manufacture has shown some unusual 
profits. 

‘<The lumber wholesaler has no excuse for 
not specializing. We should generalize enough 
to supply the trade we seek, but specialize 
enough to become real experts in our chosen 
line. Much of the misfortunes of the whole- 
sale lumber business are due to too mech 
seattering ‘of our fire. The other pastures, too, 
often look greener. We should stop talking 
of declining demand and look for real oppor- 
tunities to serve, each in his own line.’’ 


Officers Elected 


The new officers elected Thursday afternoon 
were: 

President—C. A. Goodman, Sawyer-Goodman Co., 
Marinette, Wis. 

First vice president—Ben S. Woodhead, Beau- 
mont Lumber Co., Beaumont, Tex. 

Second vice president—George M. 
Stevens-Eaton Co., New York City. 

Treasurer—Arthur FE. Lane, Arthur BH. Lane 
Corporation, New York City. 


The wholesaler in the trade extension move- 
ment was discussed thoroughly by Horace F. 
Taylor, chairman of the wholesalers’ trade 
extension committee, and Wilson Compton, 
secretary of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. These speakers pre- 
sented the proposed program for extending 
the use of wood in various ways over a period 
of five years. 


Stevens, 





IN ITS WEIGHTED monthly indexes the bureau 
of labor statistics shows a slight increase in 
employment in selected manufacturing industries 
during March compared with February. Em- 
ployment increased 0.4 percent, while payroll 
totals increased 1.3 percent. The level of em- 
ployment for March is, however, 2.5 percent 
lower than in March, 1926, and payroll, totals 
1.4 percent lower. The March, 1927, figures are 
based on reports from 10,661 establishments in 
54 of the leading industries of the country. 
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Northern Millmen in Spring Meeting 


Grade marking, publicity, reforestation and 
tax matters were among the important topics 
discussed at the spring meeting of the North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, held at the Congress Hotel, Chi- 
eago, April 15. When President F. K. Bissell, 
of Marshfield, Wis., convened the session at 
2:30 p. m. there were about fifty present. 

The general advertising campaign of the 
association was the first subject taken up. O. 
T. Swan, of Oshkosh, Wis., secretary-manager, 
gave an interesting report of the meeting of 
dealers, contractors, architects and other busi- 
ness men of Sheboygan, Wis., held in that 
city April 11 under the auspices of and as 
part of the association’s hemlock promotion 
campaign, a report of which appeared on page 
39 of the April 16 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

Mr. Swan commented on the fact that maple 
is making great headway in the furniture field 
as a result of this publicity, and the associa- 
tion’s hardwood field representative has been 
following up the furniture manufacturers and 
retail trade to push the merits of maple. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that 
the 60-page booklet, ‘‘Hard Maple in the 
Industries’’—facts for quick reference, first 
published in 1924, has been reprinted by the 
association, and copies are now ready for 
distribution to the consuming trade and other 
interested persons. Some of the assdciation’s 
publicity material is stressing the advantages 
of using maple and birch for antique and 
colonial furniture. 


Hemlock Publicity Program 


It is understood that the hemlock publicity 
program will be intensified along more direct 
personal lines. The hemlock field man will 
talk to architects and contractors and get in 
touch with prospective builders in the dif- 
ferent towns, similar to the procedure fol- 
lowed at Sheboygan referred to previously. 
Mr. Swan said that the association plans us- 
ing larger space and fewer local newspapers 
this year, stating that the publicity material 
which appears in the local newspapers follow- 
ing the various meetings has more effect, as 
the public knows to what the publicity refers. 

In referring to the association’s exhibits 
at the home expositions in Chicago and Mil- 
waukee and those at the Michigan and Wis- 
consin retail conventions this year, Mr. Swan 
stated that it is planned to investigate putting 


on next season flashlight and motion picture 
exhibits. 


Following the advertising discussion, Ed- 
ward Hines, of Chicago, commented on the 
grade marking situation in the South and the 
action taken by the Southern Pine Association 
in endorsing the proposition. He also spoke 
of many retail dealers reporting that grade 
marking was taking hold in their territory 
and desired the manufacturers to continue 
with it. 

W. J. Kessler, general manager of the New 
Dells Lumber Co., of Eau Claire, Wis., thought 
that one of these better building conferences 
should be held in Eau Claire so that the manu- 
facturers and dealers in that section would 
get the same picture as presented at She- 
boygan. 


Legislative Matters 


A. L. Osborn, of Oshkosh, Wis., chairman 
of the transportation and legislative com- 
mittes, gave quite a long report on legislation 
before the Wisconsin legislature in which the 
Wisconsin members are affected, and particu- 
larly the tax commission bill, which contains 
a number of features which Mr. Osborn felt 
should be enacted into law, and other features 
which are not so good. He urged the mem- 
bers to study this bill, and thought that there 
are several sections of the bill which would 
be of benefit to the taxpayers. The first is 
that under the present law if a re-audit is 
made and the taxes increased, the taxpayer 
pays a penalty of 10 percent a year, and the 
audits are about seven years behind, so that 
if they discover anything due under the re- 
audit plan it will mean about 70 percent. This 
increase comes about by a change in the sys- 
tem. The new bill provides that the tax- 
payer pays 7 percent and if he has money com- 
ing back it would bring 5 percent as against 
10 percent and nothing for over-payment as 
at present. Mr. Osborn thought it was a just 
thing to have the taxes audited.’ The second 
thing is that five or six years ago there was a 
personal property offset, and if the taxpayer 
didn’t take it at that time he is not entitled 
to it now. The third thing which should be 
put in the bill is sufficient time to prepare a 
ease. Mr. Osborn suggested that the members 
analyze the bill from start to finish and urged 
all concerned to watch their interests and talk 
to their representatives and tell them how 
they are affected. 


Reforestation Discussion 

There was considerable discussion on the re- 
forestation measure which has been introduced 
in the Wisconsin legislature, and it was 
brought out that there is a law of that kind 
in Michigan, but the provisions are such, so 
far as taxes are concerned, that the companies 
are not encouraged to go into reforestation, as 
there are only about 40,000 acres listed during 
the last two years, or since the law was passed, 
the apparent reason being that the yield tax 
is too high. The Wisconsin bill provides for 
10 percent yield tax, while Michigan provides 
25 percent, and 10 percent is what most other 
States specify which have passed similar legis- 
lation. 

It was decided that Secretary Swan’s office 
will collect evidence from the members as. to 
whether they can afford to go into the re- 
forestation scheme on the basis outlined in the 
bill. 

A member reported that grade-marked hem- 
lock was making considerable progress in Mil- 
waukee, and that it was being specified to a 
greater extent than ever before. This re- 
sulted in a discussion of the question of dry 
lumber and it seemed to be that there was 
more or less complaint about the kind of 
shipments. It was suggested that a committee 
be appointed to see whether any action might 
be taken, with a view of finding some way of 
meeting the problem. 

W. D. Connor, of the R. Connor Co., Marsh- 
field, Wis., spoke on the tax situation and ex- 
plained how in upper Michigan they had a tax- 
payers’ association which employs a repre- 
sentative to study tax matters in each town 
and county to find out how the money is spent. 
These representatives make such analysis and 
talk things over. The speaker indicated that 
such organizations are bringing results. 

Manufacture and Reshipment Case 

At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the association prior to the general meeting, 
the question of what action might be taken 
on the case which will soon come before the 
Wisconsin commission, generally referred to 
as the manufacture and reshipment case. 
Due to lack of time to go into the matter 
thoroughly, it was decided to defer decision 
on what action the association would take 
pending a meeting af/the directors with the 
committee which has previously handled that 
case, and any members particularly interested 
in it. 


Hardwood Men Review Their Problems 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SHREVEPORT, La., April 20.—Due to ex- 
cessive flood conditions and demoralized trans- 
portation, attendance at the meeting of the 
Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club 
held here today was not as large as usual. 
But there were present representatives of 
twenty-five concerns operating in Louisiana 
and Texas, when the meeting was called to 
order by vice-president George Henderson of 
Ewing, Tex. 


The morning session was devoted to reports 
of operating and market conditions. These 
reports were practically unanimous in the 
statement that the mills are idle, the few that 
are operating being those that are logging on 
high land or that have supply of logs on hand 
sufficient to keep the plants going for a week 
or ten days longer. In some parts of the 
territory the mills have been down or operat- 
ing irregularly for the last thirty to sixty 
days, while others have been forced down 
because of the floods of the last two weeks. 
The situation in the Mississippi Delta country 
is growing worse instead of better and the 
consensus generally was that enforced curtail- 
ment of production will increase. It is not 
expected that the mills will be in operation 


again for at least sixty days. Many logging 
railroads have suffered washouts that will 
stop logging for some time, while mills that 
secure their timber from the lowlands are 
finding logging impossible, this situation 
being general throughout the southwest. One 
manufacturer reported his logging railroad 
fifteen feet under water at one place and ab- 
solutely no possibility of resumption of log- 
ging for several weeks. It was generally 
conceded that even if the rains cease now it 
will be several weeks before the water will 
have drained off and the lowlands dried suf- 
ficiently to permit logging. In some sections 
in the Delta where additional floods are cer- 
tain there is feverish activity in shipping out 
lumber on hand in order to save it from being 
swept away in the floods. The railroads are 
cooperating but are not certain how long any 
movement of this kind will continue as em- 
bargoes are in the offing and in fact some 
already have been declared. 


Subnormal Hardwood Stocks Reported 


Reports of stocks on hand. indicated that 
nowhere are stocks above normal and in most 
eases are less than normal. From 40 to 60 
percent of the stocks on hand are covered 


by orders and with at least 60 percent of the 
mills in the entire Southwest out of produc- 
tion there will be no opportunity to build up 
dry stocks for some time. In the discussion 
of market conditions it developed that there 
has been a good demand for low grade hard- 
woods generally. The export market on oak 
has been quite favorable; gum has been 
moving fairly well, but there has been an 
evident effort on the part of the flooring 
manufacturers to bear the market on flooring 
but at the same time information was in hand 
indicating that some of the flooring manu- 
facturers were completely sold up on their 
production, and as there is a big building 
program certain, it seems assured that the 
market on lumber for flooring will strengthen 
materially. In fact, in view of the general 
curtailment of operations throughout the 
South and Southwest the opinion is general 
that the hardwood market for the next few 
months at least will show a decidedly stronger 
trend. : 

In addition to reports from members, talks 
were made by William Bonner, of Memphis, 
representing the Gumwood Service Bureau, 
and A. L. Ford, managing editor AMERICAN 


(Concluded on page 72) 
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Arkansas Dealers Gird for Active Future 


Plan Employment of Field Secretary and Holding of Frequent Group 
Meetings to Develop Better Merchandising 


LitTLE Rock, ArK., April 18.—Plans for in- 
creasing the membership and for obtaining a 
greater and more effectual contact between 
members to the end that the benefits derived 
from association work might be increased, were 
formulated at the twenty-third annual conven- 
tion of the Arkansas Association of Lumber 
Dealers at Hotel Marion, this city, April 14 
and 15. Despite heavy rains and high water, 
which materially lessened the attendance, about 
75 dealers were present. 


[Nore: A brief telegraphic report of the 
first day’s session appeared on page 55 of the 
April 16 issue—(EpIToR) 

The association unanimously authorized the 
employment of a field secretary to bring about 
a closer contact between members, to assist in 
merchandising and solving other problems and 
to obtain 100 percent membership of retail 
yards in the State. The financing of the em- 
ployment of the field secretary is nearly com- 
pleted. One of the plans under consideration 
is to employ a man, whose services will be 
jointly used and paid for by the members of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
whose territory adjoins that of the Arkansas 
association. 


The question of the appointment of a field 
secretary has: been pending for several years, 
but the slight opposition which existed here- 
tofore has disappeared. Several of the 
subscribing members offered to double their 
subscriptions in order to assure the success of the 
financing plans. The president of the associa- 
tion was empowered to appoint a committee to 
work out the details, and report to the next 
meeting. 


To Hold Two Meetings A Year 


The association decided to hold two meetings 
of the whole body annually instead of only one, 
agreeing that twelve months was too long a 
time to wait between conventions. The regu- 
lar convention for the election of officers and 
combination of business and entertainment will 
be held in Little Rock in April, as usual, while 
the fall meetings will be held in different cities 
of the State. It is proposed to have the fall 
meetings of a purely business nature. 

Group meetings, which were experimented 
with to some extent in Arkansas during the last 
year and found successful, will be continued 
on a more extensive scale. It was found that 
dealers get to know one another and to have 
a better understanding of their mutual prob- 
lems through these group meetings. 


The members of the association generally 


pledged themselves to give more time to its 
affairs, and assist the officers and field secre- 
tary, when he is appointed. These pledges 
followed the report of the convention’s commit- 
tee on resolutions, which pointed out ‘‘the need 
of more intensified work in the way of asso- 
ciation activity,’’ and expressing the belief 
that ‘‘the time has come when each retail dealer 
must devote more time and attention to the 
general welfare of the trade as a whole through 
a greater degree of association effort.’’ 

The question of whether the association 
should amend its constitution and bylaws so 
as to admit to membership exclusive dealers 
of building materials ‘other than lumber was 
taken up. Overtures to join the association 
had come from these building material dealers. 
The advantages and disadvantages of accept- 
ing this class of dealers were discussed freely 
and at length. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


The point was not decided, except to refer 
the matter to a committee, which will report 
at the association’s next meeting. This and 
other committees authorized at the convention 





will be appointed by the newly-elected presi- 
dent, Eugene C. Barton, of Eugene C. Barton, 
(Ine.), with general offices at Jonesboro, Ark., 
and other yards at nine points in Arkansas. 
Other officers elected follow: 

Vice president—M. B. McLeod, Southern Lum- 
ber & Supply Co., Warren, Ark. 

Treasurer—W. H. Walker, Russell Lumber Co., 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Directors—R. H. Sutton, Monarch Lumber Co., 
Little Rock; Sam Grimes, Grimes Lumber Co., 
Blytheville; C. C. Curl, Curl Lumber Co., Helena; 
T. H. Johnson, Peoples’ Lumber & Supply Co., 
McGhee; Talbot Feild, Hope Lumber Co., Hope; 
J. H. Harris, J. E. Harris Lumber Co., Wynne; 
S. A. Holt, Jobesson Lumber Co., Clarksville; 
Cc. P. Cheney, J. W. Porter Lumber Co., DeWitt; 
J. T. Luna, Luna Lumber Co., Mammoth Springs. 

Executive committee—Eugene Pfeiffer, Mechan- 
ics Lumber Co., and J. W. Trieschmann, East 
Arkansas Lumber Co., Little Rock; E. L. Perry, 
Wright Lumber Co., Camden, and J. L. Leslie, 
Leslie Lumber & Supply Co., Pine Bluff. 


Advantages of Group Meetings 


Mr. Barton pledged himself to the further 
development of the group meeting idea, that 
the retailers might become better merchants, 
and thereby better serve the people of their 
communities. The association could justify 
itself only if it enabled its members to serve 
the public well, he said, and he urged the mem- 
bers to realize and fulfill their responsibility 
to the public. 


The question of whether the lumber dealer 
should handle substitutes, or building spe- 


E. Cc. BARTON, M. B. McLEOD, 
Jonesboro, Ark. ; 
Elected President 


Warren, Ark. ; 
Vice President 


cialties, as Snark A. A. Hood, of the Con- 
eatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, preferred to 
call them, came up frequently during the con- 
vention. The Snark declared that they were 
one of three proved profit makers for the re- 
tail lumber dealer, the others being none-com- 
petitive sales of large units, such as house bills, 
and small sales of jag lots. 


The matter also was mentioned in the dis- 
cussion as to whether dealers in building ma- 
terials other than lumber were to be admitted 
to membership, and in the round-table period. 
While lumber dealers agreed that about 60 
percent of their profits come from the sale 
of lumber and that generally it was by far the 
most satisfactory end of their business, they 
also felt that it was necessary to handle spe- 
cialties such as wall board, insulation, patent 
lime, cement, patent roofing, etc., from the 





standpoint of both profit and service to the 
publie. 

Kennett Hudson, of Ardmore, Okla., presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, was one of those who declared that 
it was vital to the business of the retail lum- 
ber dealer to handle these substitutes. How- 
ever, he made it clear that he was loyal to 
lumber, which was his first thought. Other 
dealers expressed the same idea of loyalty to 
lumber. 


Discourses On Merits Of Southern Pine 


L. R. Putman, of Chicago, merchandising 
counsel for the Southern Pine Association, 
one of the speakers at the second day’s session 
of the convention, championed the cause of 
lumber. Mr. Putman said that retail lumber 
dealers should remember that at no other place 
but theirs can lumber be obtained, while sub- 
stitutes may be had at hardware stores and 
from other outlets. 

Mr. Putman said that tests had shown that 
southern pine had greater value than any other 
material for insulation purposes. He also 
said that buildings having wooden trusses en- 
joyed a lower fire-insurance rate than those 
with steel trusses, because the latter became 
bent and caved in at a lesser heat than the 
wooden one would burn. He cited figures to 
show the supremacy of wooden construction 
in Milwaukee and that fires in frame build- 
ings there amounted to only 2.52 per thousand 
in 1923. He also told how wood stood up under 
the storm of Miami. 

‘*Don’t get weak-kneed on lumber,’’ Mr. 
Putman said. ‘‘ With its millions of acres of 
southern pine, there is no need for Arkansas 
dealers to sell any other building material.’’ 
He said that ‘‘ good lumber at the right price,’’ 
was the secret of the success of the J. H. 
Doppes Lumber Co., Cincinnati, which had been 
operating for 67 years—every one profitable. 
The speaker also discussed the advantages of 
grade-marked lumber. He brought the lesson 
home to Arkansas by saying that he had bought 
that morning a branded apple grown in Ore- 
gon, although Arkansas grows the finest ap- 
ples in the world. 

Mr. Putman told of the many dealer helps 
of the Southern Pine Association, and how its 
technical department is developing new and 
better uses for its product. 


Discuss Mail Order Competition 


Mail order competition, as is usually the case 
at lumber conventions, came up on several oc- 
easions. Snark Hood told of Sears-Roebuck’s 
downtown building exhibit in Chicago and how 
they would lend a builder 70 per cent of the 
value of a new home on a first mortgage and 
help him get a second mortgage for the re- 
mainder. 

One of the most illuminating talks on that 
subject ever made at a retail lumber dealer’s 
convention was an important address by E. E. 
Woods, of Kansas City, secretary Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, who told of a recent 
visit to the plant of Sears, Roebuck & Co. at 
Cairo, Il. Fe said that the only thing the 
mail-order houses had against the retail lum- 
ber dealer was that the latter tried to combat 
the competition of these catalog houses by de- 
elaring that their lumber was no good. 

‘*This is not true, and lumbermen should de- 
sist from meeting mail order competition in 
this manner,’’ said Mr. Woods. ‘‘The lumber 
I saw was good lumber, and well suited for the 
purpose; it was to be used in building ready- 
eut houses. Much of the house patterns are 
in short lengths, with knots and other defects 
removed. Inspection of shipments is rigid. As 
a whole the lumber was not as good as that 
handled by the average retail lumber yard.’”’ 
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What impressed Mr. Woods most was the 
statement that most of the ready-cut house 
business obtained by this mail order firm was 
obtained by personal solicitation, and not by 
the catalogs, as had been generally supposed. 
At each of the twelve branch houses of this 
concern are eighteen to twenty men who fol- 
low up leads and bring in house and barn bills. 

The retail lumber dealer has a greater oppor- 
tunity to get these leads and to follow them 
than the mail order houses, said Mr. Woods. 
Watch your home papers; they are gold mines 
of this sort of information. These papers will 
tell you of new farmers coming into the coun- 
try, or new residents of the town, of removals, 
sales, etc. that will give you leads. This sort 
of business is yours to go after. 


Solving Reforestation Problems 


With Arkansas having 9,000,000 acres of pine 
timber land, of which 2,000,000 acres were be- 
ing reforested, the future timber supply of the 
State was assured, declared R. 8S. Kellogg, of 
Hall-Kellogg & Co., timber engineers, Chicago. 
Mr. Kellogg said that there always would be 
a supply of yellow pine available in the South, 
as its great lumber companies, such as the 
Great Southern Lumber Co. and the Dierks 
Lumber Co., were effectually solving their 
future needs by reforestation, and protection 
from fire and animals. 

‘*You can’t grow trees by legislation,’’ said 
Mr. Kellogg, who said that Arkansas progress 
in forestry had been made without legislative 
action. ‘‘The only legislation necessary is for 
protection from forest fires and to the small 
trees. Don’t let them legislate as to what and 
when trees are to be cut.’’ 

O. N. Cloud, of New Orleans, La., manager 
of the Long Leaf Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, told of the aims and purposes of 
that organization. He explained that the as- 
sociation wanted to see that their dealers were 
taken care of in their requirements of long- 
leaf timbers. 


Open Forum On Dealers’ Problems 


Snark Hood’s address was made the basis 
for an open-forum discussion of dealers’ prob- 
lems. ‘‘ Make the right price and stick to it,’’ 
said the Snark. J. W. Trieschmann, of Little 
Rock, operator of line yards, defined the ‘‘ right 
price’’ as the cost of the material, plus the 
expense of handling it plus a reasonable 
profit. He said that 10 percent profit on 
sales, as advocated by Mr. Hood, was not too 
high. The dealer must consider what the ma- 
terial is worth to the consumer and what he 
will get out of it, he added. 

This brought up the question of costs, and 
L. P. Biggs, secretary of the association, who 
led the open-forum discussion, asked if dealers 
know their costs. R. H. Sutton, of the Monarch 
Lumber Oo., Little Rock, said that he segre- 
gated all sales, and thus knew his costs and 
profits. H. F. Rief, of the H. F. Rief Lumber 
Co., Little Rock, said that their sales of lum- 
ber are 65 percent of their total volume, and 
that they tried to handle everything that goes 
into a house. They also operated a shop, where 
they made their own frames and some sash. 

‘‘We know at the end of each day how we 
stand,’’ said Mr. Rief. ‘‘Did you have any 
surprises after you installed this system?’’ was 
asked of him, to which he replied, ‘‘ Yes. 
There is no money in builders’ hardware, and 
sand, lime and cement show little profit. The 
largest profit is in lumber.’’ 

Discussing the point, ‘‘Is there any element 
entering into a sale that is more persuasive or 
more important than price,’’ J. W. Wilson, of 
El Dorado, said that the oil operators had been 
demanding price cuts, but now were insisting 
on reliable merchandise and good service, and 
were even willing to pay more to the retail 
lumbermen upon whom they could depend. 

‘‘Should the yard finance the sale, and just 
how far could it go?’’ was the next problem up 
for discussion. Eugene Barton, of Jones- 
boro, said that two years ago his company began 
the operation of a building and loan associa- 
tion from its own office, as the result of which 
it has been able to finance a good many homes 
that otherwise could not have been financed, 
or would have gone to competitors. Invest- 


ment stock was sold in this building and loan 
company, but Mr. Barton said that it should 
not be issued without limit, because some day 
it would have an enormous amount of maturi- 
ties. 

Credits And Collections 


Credits and collections were brought up by 
Mr. Barton, who declared that while the Har- 
vard Research Bureau had put the average 
turnover in collection of accounts at 89 days, 
the average in the Barton yards was only 33 
days. It was proved to him, he said, that 
dealers can collect their lumber bills. The lum- 
ber dealer can not afford under present condi- 
tions to carry accounts for a long time. ‘‘To- 
day, with numerous building and loan com- 
panies and life insurance companies that are 
extremely liberal in granting loans, there is no 
reason why a man, if he has any collateral 




















E. E. WOODS, L. P. BIGGS, 
Kansas City, Mo. ; Little Rock, Ark. ; 
Prominent Speaker Secretary 


at all, can not get all the credit he wants with- 
out going to-the lumber dealer.’’ 

The man responsible for the efficient credit 
system of the Barton yards was called upon to 
tell how he did it. T. H. Ballard, in respond- 
ing, gave a simple explanation, ‘‘ Having the 
dealers insist on making the terms of sale 
definite and keeping right after the customer 
to live up to them.’’ Mr. Ballard watched 
closely the reports of credit sales and collec- 
tions, and he kept right after the managers to 
keep right after the customers. 

Mr. Rief said that 75 percent of their busi- 
ness was in selling completed buildings. They 
accomplished this, he said, by showing the pro- 
spective builder that they can serve them bet- 
ter than the contractor. ‘‘ We are also able to 
help the owner finance his building in a better 
manner than anyone else,’’ he added. 

C. R. Black, of Corning, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, said that the dealer could handle sec- 
ond mortgages on a small scale, if the first 
mortgage is handled by the building and loan 
association and as the first is being paid off, 
= second is made to become a part of the 

rst. 
Cement Bills For Road Building 


One of the problems which was discussed 
informally, and which the Arkansas dealers 
must face, was where the cement bills will be 
placed for the most extensive road building 
program Arkansas has ever known. The dealers 
feel that this business should be placed with 
them. It is provided in the law authorizing the 
building of these concrete roads that the ma- 
terial may be bought direct by the State. 

The convention adjourned at noon Friday, 
April 15, when President E. M. Pfeiffer, of 
Little Rock, turned the gavel over to the new 
president, Mr. Barton. At noon, the visiting 
retailers were the guests of the Little Rock 
members at luncheon, which was followed by 
an informal discussion. 

Andrew Smith, of the Enterprise Lumber 
Co., Little Rock, presided at this meeting. It 


was marked by expressions of good will of 
members toward members, and of pledges of 
personal assistance in helping solve problems 
of dealers. President Hudson and retary 
Woods, of the Southwestern association, were 
the only speakers there outside of the Arkansas 
association members. 

The convention was brought to a close with 
a banquet at the Marion Hotel Friday night. 
Local musical talent provided the entertain- 
ment. An enjoyable feature of the convention 
was group singing, led by Mrs. L. P. Hutton, 
at the opening of each session. 


Hoo-Hoo Banquet And Concat 


The dealers and members of Hoo-Hoo were 
guests of the Little Rock members of the Order 
on Thursday evening, April 14, at a dinner at 
the Marion Hotel, which was followed by a con- 
catenation at which six candidates were initiat- 
ed. The affair was made more festive and im- 
pressive by the appearance as honor guest of 
Snark Hood, who had spoke the previous day 
at the dedication of the Hoo-Hoo memorial at 
Gurden, Ark., the birthplace of the Order, and 
at Hot Springs. 

Harry B. Houck, of the Crossett Lumber Co., 
Little Rock, State Counselor for Arkansas, 
acted as toastmaster, and Rex Sharp of Little 
Rock led in singing Hoo-Hoo songs. The speak- 
ers included Snark Hood, J. F. Judd, of St. 
Louis; P. T. Langan, Cairo, Ill.; Mr. Hudson 
and Mr. Woods, C. R. Black, Harry J. Miller, 
Past Snark, and Henry R. Isherwood, secretary- 
treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, St. Louis, 

The concatenation was in charge of James 
Fe of Little Rock, Viceregent Snark of this 

istrict. 


YARD MANAGERS’ CONFERENCE 


LiTTLE Rock, ArK., April 18.—Managers of 
twenty yards operated in the Mississippi delta 
in Arkansas, Missouri and Louisiana by the 
East Arkansas Lumber: Co., who came to at- 
tend the annual convention of the Arkansas 
Association of Lumber Dealers in Little Rock 
April 14 and 15, remained over here Saturday 
to attend a conference with officials of the East 
Arkansas company. 

Plans for the coming year were outlined by 
J. W. Trieschmann, secretary and general man- 
ager, and Gilbert Stacey, treasurer and assist- 
ant manager. 

Mr. Trieschmann told a representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that business in the 
above territory served by these yards had been 
below the average for this period of the year, 
which was due to the heavy rains interfering 
with construction work and business generally. 


-f*Tho rainfall this year has been more than 


25 percent above normal,’’ he said. ‘‘If the 
levees do not break, the prospects are for a 
good business, above normal, for the remainder 
of the year. The farmers need barns, and 
there is a demand for houses in our territory.’’ 


SOUTHERN PINE GROUP MEETING 


LittLe Rock, Ark., April 18.—The tenth ed- 
ucational group meeting of southern pine 
salesmen was held at the Marion Hotel here 
last Friday afternoon, with L. R. Putman, 
merchandising counsel, and J. F. Carter, field 
representative, of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, in charge. These group meetings had 
been held all over the country, with nearly 
1,000 southern pine salesmen in attendance. 

Those who conferred here with Messrs. Put- 
man and Carter were: S. K. Thomas, South- 
ern Lumber Co., Warren; T. T. Pharis, Union 
Saw Mills Co., Huttig; J. A. Joseph, Anderson 
Lumber Co., Paragould; J. E. Finch, Wiscon- 
sin & Arkansas Lumber Co., Warren; 8S. A. Wil- 
liams, Fordyce; H. B. Houck, Crosset Lum- 
ber Co., Little Rock; J. T. Erwin, Crossett 
Lumber Co., Crossett, all of Arkansas, and 
John L, Avery, Shreveport, and C. J. Stal- 
lings, Little Rock, Frost Lumber Industries; 
Jules T. Borreson, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kan- 
sas City; A. B. Becker, Peavy-Wilson Lumber 
Co., Shreveport, La., and O. Nichaud, Long 
Leaf Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 
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What she Associations: Are 
Planning and Doing 


April 28-29—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


May 2—Central Committee on Lumber Standards, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. O. 


May 3—National Committee on Wood Utilization, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Annual. 


May 8-5—Chamber of Commerce of the U. 8. A., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Annual. 


May 9-11—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, 
Hotel Jefferson, St. uis, Mo. Annual. 


May 12—Georgia Retail Lumber & Millwork Association, 
Macon, Ga. Semiannual. 


May 16-17—Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, 
Portland, Ore. Semiannual meeting beard of directors. 


May 18—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
New Orleans, La. Annual. . 


May 18-19—American Walnut Manufacturer’s Associa- 


tion, French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 
Annual, 


June 17-19—Lumberman’s Club of Arizona, Monte Vista 
Hotel, Flagstaff, Ariz., Annual. < 


June 21-22—Plywood Manofacturers’ Association, Bdge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. Midsummer meeting. 


Aug. 23-25—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Wash. Annual. 


Sept. 15-16—National _Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Congress Hotel, Ohicago. Annual. 


American Walnut Makers’ Annual 


The American Walnut Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, according to George N. Lamb, secre- 
tary-manager, plans to hold its annual meeting 
and golf tournament at the French Lick 
Springs Hotel in French Lick, Ind., on May 
18 and 19. It is intimated that more atten- 
tion will be given to the golf tournament to 
promote good feeling than to the business 
meeting. The association will charter the 
club house at the upper golf course of the 
French Lick Springs Hotel, which will permit 
accommodation of all those who desire to 
attend. 


Carolinians Set Meeting Date 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., April 18.— Spartanbprg, 
S. C., has been designated as the city for the 
semi-annual convention of the Carolina Retail 
Lumber Dealers Association to be held the lat- 
ter part of June. This decision was reached 
at a meeting of the executive committee held 
here in Hotel Charlotte last week. 

The Cleveland Hotel in Spartanburg will be 
convention headquarters and the meeting will 
extend over two days. 

At the meeting of the executive committee it 
was announced that by May 15 the Carolina 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, which now 
has its offices in the Realty Building, corner 
Tryon and Trade streets, will move to the new 
Contractors’ Building, room 603, at West Trade 
and Mint streets. 


Spruce Men for Ad Campaign 


WINNIPEG, MaNn., April 18.—It has been an- 
nounced by Secretary F. W. Ritter, of the West- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association (of Can- 
ada), that arrangements have finally been com- 
pleted with the coast, mountain, and northern 
spruce manufacturers, for the raising of a gen- 
eral fund for an advertising campaign. The 
basis on which the fund will be raised is on an 
assessment of $2 a car on all lumber, lath, and 
shingles shipped to the dealers in western Can- 
ada. 

The plan of assessment is this: When the 
shipper invoices a retailer, the retailer in paying 
the invoice will deduct $1 from the total invoice 
for the manufacturer’s share, and the retailer 
will put up a similar amount. It is estimated 
that this will create a fund of approximately 
$20,000 a year and as the scheme is to be car- 
ried on for not less than three years, it is felt 
that a great deal of good work will be done in 
trade promotion in western Canada during this 
period. 

The plan is to be gotten under way on May 1 
in order to create a fund so that the campaign 
proper can be started not later than Sept. 1. 
All branches of the industry are very enthus- 


iastic over this idea and as the form of assess- 
ment is a very light one, it is not going to work 
a hardship on any one branch of the industry 
particularly as the retailers are agreeing to go 
fifty-fifty with the manufacturers and whole. 
salers in the matter of raising this fund. 

What method of advertising will be adopted 
has not been discussed, but just as soon as a 
committee at large is appointed, which will 
represent all branches of the industry, the mat- 
ter will be determined as to the system to be 
used and a definite date set for starting the cam- 
paign. 


Long Island Salesmen Elect 


New York, April 18.—H. H. Myer is the 
new president of the Long Island Salesmen’s 
Association, succeeding Raymond M. Guinn. 
Members of Lisa recently held their first 
annual meeting and reports indicated the or- 
ganization has met with far greater success 
than had been anticipated. 

Other officers elected are Fred Kunkel, first 
vice president; Richard Foster, second vice 
president; William O’Hara, third vice presi- 
dent; trustees, Raymond M. Guinn, Robert 
Bourne and Jules Tollner. 


Southwestern Ontarians to Cruise 


CHATHAM, Ont., April 18.—Plans have 
been practically completed by the South- 
western Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation for its annual cruise, which will be 
held on the steamship Hamonic on May 24 
and 25. The annual meeting of the associa- 
tion will be held on the boat at 2 p. m., May 
24, and then the start will be made from 
Sarnia to the Soo reaching the latter place 
about 10 a. m., Wednesday. Some time will be 
spent there for sightseeing. The return trip 
will be made via the steamer Huronic at 1 
o’clock Wednesday afternoon, reaching Sarnia 
on Thursday evening, May 26. 

It is expected that a number of Detroit, 
(Mich.) lumbermen will make the trip with 
the Southwestern Ontario dealers. The Soo 
lumbermen, under Mr. Hollingsworth a lumber- 
man, and commercial bodies of the city, are 
planning to give the visitors a memorable 
three hours of entertainment and sightseeing. 


Wooden Box Makers Elect Officers 


B. F. Masters, of Chicago, and T. J. Wil- 
cox, of Eau Claire, Wis., were reélected chair- 
man of the board of governors and president, 
respectively, at the closing session of the 
annual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Box Manufacturers held at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, April 13-15.[Nore: A report 
of the Wednesday and Thursday sessions 
appeared on page 51 of the April 16 issue. 
—EDITOR. | 


Vice presidents—(For New England) J. H.’ 


Dunning, New York City; (for California-Ore- 
gon group) Walter A. Johnson, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Secretary-treasurer—Paul L. Grady, Chicago. 

Board of governors—J. A. Gillies, New Haven, 
Conn,; W. A. Finnegan, Bangor, Me.; P. J. 
Galbraith, Philadelphia, Pa.; S. G. Clifford, 
Evansville, Ind.; W. J. Ellenberger, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Bert Hanna, Detroit, Mich.; W. S. Good- 
willie, Chicago; J. W. Jarboe, St. Louis, Mo.; 
W. D. Burr, Chicago; W. B. Morgan, New Or- 
leans, La.; F. S. Knapp, Omaha, Neb.; W. C. 
Green, Rockford, Ill.; D. J. Wilson, Spokane, 
Wash,; Ralph Shaffer, Tacoma, Wash,; Walter 
A. Johnson, San Francisco, Calif.; Herman 
Paine, San Francisco, Calif.; H. M. Firstbrook, 
Toronto, Ont.; (at large) B. F. Masters, Chica- 
go; T. J. Wilcox, Eau Claire, Wis.; C. A. Dag- 
gett, Klamath Falls, Ore,; C. Fred Yegge, Chi- 
cago; W. F. Kurz, Chicago; Fred C. Gifford, 
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Chicago; I. F. Atwood, Chelsea, Mass.; J. F. 
White, Weed, Calif. 

Wilson Compton, of Washington, D. C., 
secretary-manager National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, spoke on the status 
of the $1,000,000 a year trade extension cam- 
paign, the success of which is now practically 
assured. He also commented on the plan 
whereby the trade extension campaign of the 
wooden box association and that of the 
lumber manufacturers can be correlated. 


SSS eeeaai 


New Association Is Formed 


PorTLAND, OrE., April 16.—Fir door and 
plywood manufacturers of Oregon and Wash- 
ington have formed an organization which 
will be to them the same as the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association is to the lumber 
manufacturers, and it will be known as the 
the Fir Door & Plywood Association. Offices 
were opened here today in the Spalding Build- 
ing, with J. E. Billington, a traffic man, tem- 
porarily in charge. Organization was effected 
at a meeting here a few days ago, but officers 
will be elected at an early meeting. 

The association will have for one of its main 
purposes the extension of trade by reaching 
out for new markets for articles that are 
showing an increasing demand, although no 
concerted effort has been made in the past 
to ereate interest. Last year an enormous 
quantity of doors were sold by manufacturers 
in the Pacific Northwest and still it is felt 
that the demand ean be increased manifold 
through organized effort and coéperation. 


Is Appointed Associate Secretary 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., April 18.—Due to the 
continued illness of secretary J. B. Wand, 
who has been confined to the hospital for 
several weeks, announcement has been made 
of the appointment of Earl O. Coffing as as- 
sociate secretary of the Florida Lumber & 
Millwork Association, taking effect im- 
mediately and continuing until the annual 
meeting of the Association to be held in 
Orlando on May 12 and 13. Mr. Coffing has 
up to recently been associated with the St. 
Petersburg Lumber Exchange as secretary- 
manager and comes well qualified for his new 
connection. 


Orlando District Lumbermen Meet 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., April 18.—The monthly 
meeting of the Florida Lumber & Millwork 
Association in the Orlando district, was held 
last night in the assembly room of the San 
Juan Hotel at Orlando, with about twenty-five 
members and visitors present. Director A. 8S. 
Johnson acted as chairman of the meeting, dur- 
ing which he appointed several committees for 
the handling of the annual meeting of the 
association to be held in Orlando, May 12 and 
13. Among the business discussed was the 
urgency of the immediate appointment of a 
Legislative committee of the association, 
which is to function at the present session of 
the State legislature. 


Pennsylvania Dealers Discuss Problems 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., April 19.—Secretary H. 
F. Burnworth of the Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s 
Club attended a meeting in Uniontown, Pa., 
last Thursday night of the Fayette County 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. Mr. Burnworth 
took the place of Secretary William B. Stayer 
of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, who is recovering in the Homeo- 
pathic hospital here from an operation for ap- 
pendicitis. Twenty companies were represented 
by thirty dealers at the meeting, which was held 
in the White Swan hotel and presided over by 
A. M. Haines of Connellsville. Addresses were 
made by Mr. Burnworth and by Alson C. Eg- 
gers and O. C. Cluss, of Uniontown. 

In his address, Mr. Burnworth dwelt upon 
the probable growth of the lumber business in 
the next two years. He said that economies 
effected in distribution, more careful checking 
of credits and accounts receivable, installa- 
tion of a uniform cost accounting system, and 
a study of methods to reduce handling costs 


and general administrative expenses were bound 
to help dealers make a better showing every , 
year. 

Reports of dealers at the meeting showed 
that business is good in Fayette county. 


Retailers Honor Deceased Member 


HASTINGS-ON-HupsoN, N. Y., April 19.—The 
legislation committee of the Building Material 
Men’s Association of Westchester County will 
henceforth be known as the ‘‘J. Albert Mahl- 
stedt Committee’’ in commemoration of the 
splendid work accomplished by the late Ro- 
chelle lumberman in the organization’s legisla- 
tive department. Henry Mahlstedt has agreed 
to accept his brother’s old place as chairman 
of the committee. The meeting here last 
Thursday was devoted almost entirely to 
eulogies of the deceased member, and fitting 
resolutions were adopted. ' 


Wholesalers Plan to Organize 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 19.—Wholesale dealers 
in lumber, building material, hardware and brick, 
will gather in Birmingham May 6 and 7 to talk 
over the organization of a State association, which 
would cover the entire building material field with 
exception of concrete and steel. This organization 
is expected to result in complete credit information, 
advertising, and the promotion of a closer codpera- 
tion generally. 


Conservation Methods Considered 


CLARKSBURG, W. Va., April 19.—Conserva- 
tion and reforestation were considered by the 
Monongahela Valley Lumber & Supply Dealers 
Association, meeting at the Harrison county 
cottage at Jackson’s Mill. Forty-five members 
were present, the Jargest attendance in many 
months, 

Thomas W. Skuce, forrestry specialist of the 
extension division of West Virginia University, 
and A. B. Brooks, chief game protector of the 
game and fish commission, were the chief speak- 
ers. Both told of the needs for conservation 
and mentioned the splendid opportunity for a 
State nursery. ' 

Others who spoke briefly were Frank Shaffer, 
secretary of the Weston Chamber of Commerce; 
S. L. Richards, of Weston; W. H. Kendricks, 
director of the 4-H camp at Jackson’s Mill; 
P. V. Beswick, president of the West Virginia 
Retail Lumber and Builders Supply Associa- 
tion, and Roland C. Mossman, secretary of the 
State association. Both Mr. Beswick and Mr. 
Mossman are from Huntington. 

Members of the valley association were pres- 
ent from Morgantown, Fairmont, Shinnston, 
Salem, Clarksburg and Weston. Musical enter- 
tainment was furnished by the Shannon orches- 
tra of Salem. The next meeting will be held 
at Morgantown on Friday, May 13. 


Florida Hoo-Hoo Plan Concat 


JACKSONVILLE, Fra., April 16.—Frank J. 
Matey, Vicegerent Snark for the Jacksonville 
district, is planning a concatenation for this 
city during the early part of May. Full par- 
ticulars have not yet been announced, but it 
is understood that a good many kittens have 
been lined up and a full litter is expected. 
Seeretary-treasurer Isherwood who is con- 
templating a trip to Florida about this time, 
has been invited to attend. 


Golf Club Producers Organize 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 18.—A new hardwood 
specialty association was formed in Louisville 
at a meeting on Thursday, April 14, at the 
Kentucky Hotel, Louisville, attended by manu- 
facturers of golf shafts. The new association 
will be known as the Golf Shaft Manufacturers’ 
Association, and will work to become a national 
organization, with a goodly number of members 
from all sections producing shafts, in semi- 
finished stage. 

The organization will work out various prob- 
lems regarding marketing of golf shaft mate- 
rial. It was contended at the meeting that 
there was absolutely no shortage of good hick- 
ory for the needs of the wooden golf shaft. 
It was pointed out that material is now in hand 
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Height 5%’’, length 1034”, 
width 64”. 


This Cedar Chest 
FREE to you 


Here is an unusual FREE Offer of a beauti- 
ful metal trimmed Treasure Chest or Vanity 
Box that will be a delight to every girl’s heart. 

Made from Tennessee Aromatic Red Cedar, 
silk lined, mirror in top, large size with Corbin 
lock and key, given away FREE. With every 
LCL order of Oak and Maple flooring of 1,000 
ft. or more at LCL prices we will deliver to 
you prepaid one of these useful Treasure 
Chests FREE. 

Just cut this out, pin to your order and you 
will get this unique Treasure Chest without 
charge. Price without order $3.50; West of 
Denver $4.00. Flooring shipped direct from 
mill, or locally from Chicago. Any quantity, 
delivered anywhere. - 


E. BARTHOLOM 


NEW ADDRESS—3403 WEST 48TH PLACE 
Phone Virginia 0200 CHICAGO 
4-23-27 











Master 


Trade Mark 


Primeless Putty 


Made especially for the 
Sash and Door Trade 





| Master Primeless Putty is a proven pro- 
| duct of exceptions! merit. Write for our 
| trial order, sold on approval proposition. 


Exclusive Putty Makers for Forty Years 


. PAINT & PUTTY WORKS) 





> FANUFACTURERS 
334-40 No. Ashland Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Pacific Coast Lumber § 
Schwager-Karlen Lumber Co. 4 


818-19-20 White Building, ¥ 
SEATTLE, WASH. : 


Eastern Representatives : 


Dwight Davis Lumber Co., 
A 1001 Peoples Gas Building., Chicago, III. § 
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Browne Lockridge & Bryan 
Grand Central Ter’l, New York, N. Y. 


Frank H. Goldey. 1 
1619 Bankers Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Penna. 
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C. B. Richard & Co. nn 
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Straight Cars—Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 

of the following woods:— 

ASH - BASSWOOD 
BIRCH-SOFT ELM 

HARD MAPLE-OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 

“Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 

BIRCH FLOORING 

WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster-Latimer 


MELLEN, —_ Lumber Co. 


Rotary Cvt 
Northern 
Members of 
Veneers airs 


FURNITURE manufacturers and factory 
buyers who insist on having high quality 
veneers should send us their orders. We are 
specialists in Northern Veneers. 


We also manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and 
Shingles, which we ship in Straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with our “Peerless Brand 
Rock Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring. 


Get Our Prices, 


The Northwestern Cooperage 


Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 
Chicage Office: 1881 Monadzeck Bleck. 


The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hemlock *, Hardwood 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 


Try 
Us 





























Remember 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber Siding, Coiling, Flooring, 
Doors, Blinds, Window rames, Mouldings 

and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 
Western White Pine and Idaho White 

Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
































"="! 17 
VON PLATEN-FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
17 17 


MAKE your timber investments pay maximum 

returns. “Principles of Handling Wood- 

lands”’ by Henry Solon Graves tells how. $2.50, 

stpaid. American Lumberman, 431 So. Dear- 
St., Chicago, If. 








for production of eight million golf shafts of 
good quality, and also that with a great many 
automobiles now using metal wheels, the de- 
mand for hickory spokes had eased off until 
it was not meanacing the golf club supply. 
Officers elected at the meeting were Presi- 
dent, L. W. Crandall, from the Dayton Handle 
& Tool Co., and Burk Golf Co., Dayton, O.; 
Secretary, M. R. Campbell, Jr., bat, shaft and 





spoke manufacturer of Tullahoma, Tenn. 
Treasurer, Monroe Bush, of Bush Brothers & 
Co., Louisville. RK, E. Dickerson, of the Golf 
Shaft & Block Co., Memphis; and N, ¢, 
Blanchard, of the N. C. Blanchard Co., Harri. 
Tenn., were among those present. 

It is planned to hold another meeting in May 
and additional meetings from time to time on 
eall of the secretary. 


Lumber Club Doings 


Arizona Club Annual 


PHOENIX, Ariz., April 18.—Announcement 
is made by R. V. Baker, assistant secretary 
of the Lumbermen’s Club of Arizona, this 
city, that the organization will hold its annual 
convention on June 17, 18 and 19, at Flagstaff 
and the Grand Canyon. The first day will be 
spent in inspecting logging camps and mills 
around Flagstaff, while the same evening a 
banquet and business meeting will be held in 
the new Monte Vista Hotel. Officers will be 
elected at this time and there will be several 
addresses made by prominent lumbermen of 
the Pacific coast. 

On June 18 members will make a motor trip 
to the Grand Canyon, where in the evening a 
ball will be held in the Hotel El Tovar. June 
19 will be spent in sightseeing trips around 
the rim of the canyon. The entertainment 
program will be in charge of northern Arizona 
manufacturers who are planning some interest- 
ing features. 


Forms Friends of Forest Club 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 19.—C. B. Swim, acting 
supervisor of the Gallatin National Forest, is 
organizing a Friends of the Forests Club at 
Bozeman, Mont., according to advices received 
from that city by local Hoo-Hoo headquarters. 
This is the first organization under the name 
originated by the forestry educational activi- 
ties of Hoo-Hoo. The club is being formed to 
promote interest in trees and outdoor life and 
to provide for similar organizations in com- 
munities tributary to Bozeman and the Galla- 
tin Valley. 

Snark A. A. Hood attended a concat at El 
Paso, Tex., last week. At this event, twelve 
were initiated into the order and seven delin- 
quents were reinstated. The ceremony was 
arranged by Robert A. Whitlock, who has been 
Vicegerent Snark for the El Paso district dur- 
ing the last ninteen years. 

Hoo-Hoo officers in Jacksonville, Fla., are 
active in promoting interest in American For- 
est Week, according to word from that city. 
Schools and civic organizations will partici- 
pate in observing the week, it is announced. 

Tyre E. Banks, of the Long Bell Lumber 
Co., Vicegerent Snark for the Northwest 
Louisiana District, is campaigning for Ameri- 
ean Forest Week in Shreveport, La. Broad- 
casting will play a part in that city’s obser- 
vance. Seo tias clubs are working earnestly 
in many other cities to formulate interesting 
programs for the occasion. 


Seattle Hoo-Hoo Give Program 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 16.—There was 
a well balanced program at Thursday’s 
luncheon of the Hoo-Hoo Club of Seattle, dis- 
tinguishing ‘‘Cedar Shingle Day.’’ Cecil V. 
Gray, of the Gray Lumber & Shingle Co., gave 
a short talk on the problems of the industry, 
going back to the time when he was part 
owner of a one machine mill at Interbay. 
‘*We bought logs from beachcombers,’’ he 
remarked, ‘‘and at length discovered that our 
logs would disappear at night, only to re- 
appear and be bought over the next day. 
Finally our mill burned.’’ Mr. Gray con- 
tinued with an interesting narrative of his 
experience in establishing himself as a whole- 
saler. 

Donald H. Clark, of Starks Stained Shingles, 
and Frank Dietz, of the J. E. Pinkham Lum- 


ber Co., principals in a clever skit illustrating 
the competitive features of roofing materials, 
The bout, which was entitled ‘‘ Tin-Roof Clark 
vs. Cedar-Top Dietz,’’ aroused a great deal 
of amusement on account of its humor and 
satire. 

At call of President Roland C. Williams, the 
entire club stood momentarily in silence as a 
tribute to the late C. C. Maryott, president 
of the Elliott Bay Mill Co. 


Jackson Lumbermen’s Club Active 


JACKSON, Miss., April 18.—At the meeting of 
the Lumberman’s club last Thursday, the 
local lumbermen enjoyed a program furnished 
by the quartette of Belhaven College. Several 
selections were rendered that were received 
enthusiastically by the members. 

Some of the members formed a parade, 
announcing the candidacy of J. W. Bertrand 
for the office of Supervisor of the first district 
of Hinds County. The paraders carried ban- 
ners and two drums, and Mr. Bertrand was 
introduced in glowing and eloquent language 
by his fellow lumberman, Ned O’Brian. 

A very helpful and interesting program 
was promised the members next week by the 
president. The club has taken on new life 
during the last thirty days. The meetings 
are all well attended, and the keenest of 
interest is being manifasted in the club. 


Wholesalers Discuss Conditions 


CoLumBus, OunI0, April 18.—General bus 
iness conditions were discussed at the regular 
semi-monthly meeting of the Wholesale Lum- 
bermen’s Club of Columbus, held at the Neil 
House, April 16. There were twenty-five mem- 
bers in attendance. A. C. Davis of the A. C. Davis 
Co., made a short talk in which he called 
attention to the varying conditions in the 
the wholesale field and urged members to 
accommodate themselves to the changing condi- 
tions. He told several humorous stories. 

The consensus of opinion was that there is 
a gradual improvement in wholesale conditions 
in all branches of the lumber industry. 
Prices are stiffer and dry stocks are not 
plentiful indicating stronger prices in the 
future. 

The next meeting will be held May 7. 


Activities of Macon Club 

Macon, Ga., April 19.—The April meeting of 
the Lumbermen’s Club, held at the Hotel Lanier 
last night, was an enjoyable event, a number 
of visiting lumbermen being in attendance. 
During the dinner there were roundtable discus- 
sions on timely subjects. 7 

President H. L. MacEwen was in the chair. 
He said that progress was being made in the 
organization and suggested that the next meet- 
ing be held on the eve of the meeting of the 
Georgia Retail Lumber & Millwork Association 
to be here May 12. However, the date for the 
next meeting was set as the third Thursday in 
May, subject to change so as to invite the mem- 
bers of the Georgia Retail Lumber & Mill Work 
Association to be the guests of the lumbermen 
on this occasion. 

Visitors from the Roofer Manufacturers’ 
Club at Monday night’s meeting were C. R. 
Mason, of Madison, Ga., secretary; M. Bracey, 
of Guntersville, Ala., and R. W. Campbell, of 
Covington, Ga. 
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Benefactors 


The man who makes two blades of grass to 
grow, 
Where one had grown before, is known to 
fame. 
Some poet sang him in some long ago, 
And others have done honor to his name. 
But there’s another man for whom I claim 
An equal crown of honor: it is he 
Who makes a house of what was once a tree. 


The man who makes two blades of grass to 
sprout, 
Where only one had sprouted, serves man- 
kind, 

But there’s a fellow, I have figured out, 
As good of heart and twice as smart of mind. 
Man now and then a shelter needs to find, 

And so I praise the man who takes a fir 

And makes a shelter for the wanderer. 


The man who makes two bungalows to grow 
Where all the other fellow grew was grass, 
Who furnishes the lumber for a row 
Of houses that will shelter lad and lass, 
Performs a service of a higher class 
Than him, whatever other poets say, 
Who came along and only planted hay. 


The man who makes two blades of grass to 
rise, 

In place of one, deserves a little praise, 
But what of him who raises to the skies 

A shelter for mankind on rainy days? 

Man serves his fellows in a lot of ways, 
But here’s to him who takes an oak or pine 
And makes a roof to shelter me and mine! 


We See b’ the Papers 


‘‘QO’Connor appointed chief of Chicago 
police.’’ Tommy? 


Mr. Borah may be a dry, but regarding Rus- 
sia he is all wet. 

Well, the Chinese can have their choice—mis- 
sionaries or marines. 

The powers have done a lot for China, and re- 
ceived the usual thanks. 

The father who used to buy his boy a shot- 
gun now buys him a car. 

Most of the worst things happen to a man 
when he is in the hands of his friends. 

‘‘Chieago Police Shaken Up.’’ We hope it 
doesn’t bring the sediment to the top. 

If the Chinese are wise, they will call off 
their war early and avoid the Russians. 

Mr. Lowden is saying 80 little lately that we 
guess his presidential aspirations are serious. 

There is one compliment that a fellow never 
seems to appreciate, and that is a low handicap. 

Mr. McAdoo denies he is not a candidate. 
But three years ago he said he was and he 
wasn’t, 

A friend of ours has gone back into the print- 
ing business. You might call it reverting to 
type. 

It looks like America would have to finance 
another world war before the last one is all 
paid for. 

What the Internal Revenue Department 
would like to see is taxation without misrepre- 
sentation. 

Hollywood is in last place in the Pacific 
Coast League, and, we imagine, also in the 
Epworth. 

We’ll say this for Chicago: it can get all 
het up over less than almost any other town in 
the world. 

There is one reason why we are glad that 
Nicholas Murray Butler is a wet: some day he 
may dry up. 

A Tennessee couple who had triplets now 


also have twins. 
full house. 


Other cities talk about the crime in Chicago 
but we can prove’ that theft aré no crinitWals 
hanging around here. 


When it gets so you can also see the person 
on the telephone, it is going to reduce mate- 
rially a lot of flirtation. 


_ The opposition to a third term for Coolidge 
is as nothing compared to the opposition to a 
first term for some other fellows. 


We can say this to the credit of our war be- 
tween the North and the South: we didn’t 
either of us let any other nation butt into ity. 


The United States may not have the largest 
standing army in the world, but we have been 
around enough to believe it has the largest 
sitting one. 

We have decided to spend our vacation in the 
middle West this year not because we have re- 
ceived so many invitations but because we 
haven’t received any. 


We used to think that waiting for a pre- 
scription to be filled was the most uninteresting 
thing in the world, and then we tried to sit 
through a musical comedy. 


Russia has severed relations with Russia. 
When you think of the number of orphans Rus- 
sia has made, you realize that severing rela- 
tions is a Russian specialty. 

We would call the attention of the farmers 
to the fact that the last Congress failed to re- 
duce the postage on private mailing eards to 
one cent. You know there are some others of 
us who aren’t getting relief we want, either. 


Billy Sunday says he will run for President 
himself if the old parties nominate two wets. 
We wounldn’t want to see Billy Sunday Pre- 
sident, but we certainly would enjoy seeing him 
run. 

However, when we were in Rome if we did as 
the Romans did, people who went to Niagara 
Falls wouldn’t go to see the falls, and people 
who went to Washington wouldn’t go to Mount 
Vernon. When you are at some place of interest, 
the thing to do is to do as the strangers do, not 
as the Romans. 


In other words they have a 


No Drive Comes Down 


I’m old enough to like old things 
(You never do until you’re old), 
And there was something in our springs . 
That time has gilded with its gold. 
When I was younger many a year, 
A youngster in a sawmill town, 
The springtime meant the time was here 
The drive came down! 


Our streets were full of men of might, 
The darkness full of shout and song; 
I wish that I could hear tonight 
The springtime chanty of the strong. 
The logs ran bigger, lots of ways. 
The men ran bigger, too, I know. 
Oh, there were giants in those days 
Of long ago! 


The sawdust trail is now a street, 
The splendor of the past departs. 
The world is harder to our feet, 
The world is harder to our hearts. 
We think of dollars more than deeds, 
We think of money more than men; 
I know that what this old world needs 
Is men again! 


I look upon the puny flood 
Where once a raging river ran. 
I find that men have thinner blood 
Than had the fighting riverman. 
The world is better than it was, 
A city better than a town; 
Yet spring means little—just because 
No drive comes down! 





WEEDS= 
A Fire Menace!! 


Remove this menace— ' 
by removing weeds 
Wililson’s WEED KILLER Kills Weeds 
Inexpensive, clean and easy to use. Simply dilute 
WILSON'S WEED KILLER(I gallon to 40 gallons of 
water} and sprinkle around your yards. good ap- 
plication a year is sufficient. 
Send in a trial order today ! 
1 Gallon, $2.00 10 Gallons, $15.00 
5 Gallons, 8.00 25 Gallons, 360.00 
50 Gallons, $50.00 
Freight Allowed East of Mississippi 
Booklet mailed on request. 











SAVE 


Labor and Money 


Our facilities enable 

us to give exception. 

alfy prompt service 
SSAAOQ7 


FUR SAMPLERS AND PRICES 
WRITE TO, 


SOUTHERN COUPON CO. SRRINGHAM, KLE. 


P.O. BOX 346 











A 3-in-one 


Window Frame Machine 
That will save money in 
your plant! 
The IMPROVED Win- 
dow Frame Machine is a Pock- 


et Cutter, Pulley Mortiser, 
Variety Saw Table, Combined 
























Users tell us that it cuts down 
their operating time on window 
frames as much as 15 minutes each! 
Two men can work at one time 
without conflict, one working on 
the variety saw table or cutting sash 
weight pockets while the other is 
mortising for pulleys. With this 
machine you can beat competition 
with closer bids and quicker deliv- 
eries. Sturdily built—will stay 
with you for years 


Mail coupon for full information. 


Atlas Mfg Co., 
Dept. A-15 Orlando, Fla. 


Show me how th IMPROVED Phillips Win. 
dow Frame Machine will make more money in 
my plant. 
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Hard d Club Meeting 
(Continued from page 65) by a large automobile body concern of a 
LUMBERMAN, the latter giving a brief report hundred cars of western spruce for experi- 
on business conditions generally and on the entation with a view to substituting that 


outlook for building. wood for gum. He also told of the rapidly 


developing market for Philippine hardwoods 


Seeks Adequate Gum Promotion Fund that come into competition with gum. He 








e Mr. Bonner addressed the meeting at the described the plan of promotion used by the 
Who Are Boosting afternoon session on the work of the Gumwood bureau and left the facts with his hearers 
Service Bureau. He recounted briefly the without a specific plea for support, which 

Th ° L be S | history of the bureau and the splendid work will be made individually. 
eir LumpDer 9a es it has done in promoting the greater use of V. H. Sonderegger, chief forester of 


gum and building up for that wood a better Louisiana, who is a regular attendant at meet- 
market. He stated however, that the bureau ings of the club was unavoidably detained 


* had not received the support of the industry from this one, but sent an interesting paper 

by advertising homes rath- that was needed and ome it had been pnd on practical reforestation which was read by 
. mined to make an effort to enlist more-general Secretary George Schaad as being particular] 

er than just lumber per support, but if a fund of $50,000 seein. appropriate in view of the impending eelebra- 
thousand feet and who are based on an assessment of 15 cents a thousand tion of American Forest Week. Considerable 

‘ feet of production, was not pledged by July 1 time at the afternoon session was devoted to 
equipped with up-to-date the bureau at that time would discontinue its a further discussion of manufacturing condi- 


‘ work. There is an annual production of gum tions and a committee was appointed to confer 
house plans will. tell you .|}} of 1,000,000,000 feet, but less than 200,000,000 with the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 

“ys feet now is represented in the bureau, which ona plan for securing immediate and accurate. 
that they have little trouble made the burden too heavy unless this re- reports as to the number of mills that are 








* ns — + 4° presentation can be brought up to at least idle, stocks on hand, logging conditions, ete, 
with price competition. 350,000,000 feet. He discussed the enroach- At noon members of the club were guests 
Once they get a customer ments of other woods on the gum market, at the regular weekly luncheon meeting of 


mentioning specifically the recent purchase’ the Lions Club of Shreveport. 


and his wife interested in 


the purchase ofahome the H] Roofer Men Are Optimistic 


Macon, Ga., April 19.—Thirty members of Another club member told of a hard luck story 

Many of these dealers are the Roofer Sisceloabinane? Club attended the by one purchaser, where a bank had failed, and 

now using our April meeting here today. The session was held where he had held up a draft three or four 

at the Hotel Dempsey. Hugh Thurston, presi- days to allow the buyer a little time to place 

H dent, was unable to attend and C. R. Mason, the lumber. He said that this would be dis- 


secretary, was called back to his home in Madi- continued hereafter and sight drafts would be 


New House son, Ga., after he arrived, so W. L. Long, of sent out the same day that the lumber is ship- 


Auburn, Ala., vice president, was in the chair, ped. 


and L. P. James acted as secretary. Mr. James said that he learned a lot about 

The meeting was featured by a roundtable the lumber business that he didn’t know when 

an OO discussion of matters of interest to the mem- he made a recent trip to Chicago where a con- 
bers and the trade. troversy had arisen over a shipment of his 


It was voted to make the next assessment for roofers. He said that he had been stamping 
dues $30, instead of $50, as Secretary Mason his roofers and that a wholesaler wanted to 











° hei | d : informed the club that that would be sufficient deduct $1 a thousand because of the stamp. 
in their sales an service with the money on hand. ‘*This dealer wanted to sell the roofers for a 
° The club appointed President Hugh Thurs- _ higher, grade,’’ said Mr. James, ‘‘and he could- 
rooms and are finding same ton and Secretary C. R. Mason on a committee n’t do it when they were stamped.’’ 
to draft resolutio tl t death of H Mr. J declared th toe msech dill 
o draft resolutions on the recent death o , r. James declared there was too much differ- 
a real help. Let us send M. McElrath. ence in price between that received by the man- 
you a copy FREE. Watch [i] vcrage weights of shipments of iumber called “Lumber that [received §18 and 610. for 
aver: i) yments of lumber umber tha receiv 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN attention to the fact that one wholesaler had was being sold in Chicago at $45 on the yard,’’ 
~~ asked him for the price of fifteen cars of lum- said Mr. James. ‘‘With only one middleman 
each week for Ready ber, was given a quotation at an average weight, between, that is too much profit on our lumber.’’ 
M de” ad . and then, he said, this wholesaler bought the lot 
ade ads to run in your on fifteen separate orders. Wholesalers some- Favors Codperative Selling 
. times try to take advantage of technicalities, 
local newspaper featuring he said, and he had refused to ship the fifteen soy. this line, Mr. James wanted to know 
: ears on separate orders at his original price, if the members of the club had ever given se- 
these plans. By using these based upon average weights. rious consideration to the thought of having a 
ads in connection with the In regard to complaints against wholesalers sales organization within the Roofer Club. ‘‘I 
: Mr. Long expressed the opinion that it would believe that a sales organization within our 
plan book you will see your oe atvientie a elub bgp en ha es spe- po rg gel a oe caps o- of 
. : cific complaints against wholesalers to the or- pe ir. James. odperative selling is 
business increase. Others ganization at these meetings. working satisfactorily in other industries and 
° ° D. G. Bland, of Lumpkin, Ga., told of in- I see no reason why it should not be a success 
are doing it. stances where prospective buyers of lumber were “= yt ‘ 
trying to evade the 98 percent drafts of club r. Steadman replied that the matter of 
members, endeavoring to buy from members on having : sales organization was taken up at the 
° other terms. time of the organization of the Roofer Man- 
mare _ word ‘*This is the hack-bone of this club,’’ said raged ad Club but that nothing had ever 
copy of boo Mr. Bland. ‘‘The club has gone on record as come of it. 
favoring 98 percent and held all members must The Roofer Manufacturers’ Club members 


draw a sight draft for the 98 percent imme- handle a large volume of business from the in- 


. - diately upon shipment of the lumber. It must dividual yards, and many members thought 
American(iimberman be done.’’ that it would be impracticable to operate the 


Other club members told of instances that selling organization within the ranks. How- 


had been made by purchasers to make their ever, two or three members said they would be 
431 So. Dearborn St. * own terms. ‘‘One wholesaler wanted to buy willing to contribute to a fund to put such an 
CHICAGO from me on wholesalers’ terms,’’ said Mr. Long. organization on its feet, either through a stock 


‘*T replied that I did not know of any subscription or in some other way, and while 
wholesalers’ terms. I told him that the only no tangible action was taken toward reviving 


























i terms that our club sold lumber on was 98 per- the sales organization idea it is possible that 
cent, sight draft. something will come of it later on. 
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In the discussion it was brought out that with 
a capital of say $200,000 and the right man at 
the head of the organization, it was bound to 
become a success. 

One member told of an unusual request in 
the adjustment of a controversy that involved 
inspection. The purchaser, he said, wanted the 
inspection to be done by one inspector each 
from the North Carolina Pine Association, the 
wholesalers and the Roofer Manufacturers’ 
Club. He said that he thought there was too 
much red-tape suggested and too much ex- 

ense for a matter that involved only 8,000 
or 10,000 feet of lumber. He thought that the 
arbitration board of the Roofer Manufactur- 


Ontario Retail 


ToRONTO, OntT., April 18.—Much business 
was disposed of by the directors of the Ontario 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association at their 
spring meeting held in this city April 14. J. B. 
Mackenzie, Georgetown, presided. Directors 
were present from all parts of the Province. 
A satisfactory financial statement was submit- 
ted by the secretary-manager; also an encour- 
aging membership report showing that the as- 
sociation may increase its membership this 
year. The secretary reported that since March 
1 he had been devoting his time entirely to the 
interests of the retailers, as a new secretary 
had been appointed for the Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association. It is expected that 
this will give the secretary much more time to 
devote to field work. 

For this year’s summer outing it was decid- 
ed to codperate with the Quebec Province Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association in a joint 
visit to Ottawa, where a number of large hydro- 
electric power installations and lumber pro- 
ducing and consuming industries are to be seen. 

The ‘‘ Build A Home First’’ campaign, which 
is spreading so rapidly in the United tates, 
was discussed by the directors, and approved 
by.them with great enthusiasm. The secretary 
was instructed to send sample ‘‘ Build A Home 
First’’ stickers to all members, and ask them 
how many they can purchase and use. 

D. Kemp Edwards, Ottawa, outlined ways in 
which the dealers in the eastern part of On- 
tario are codperating, and urged the secretary 
devote as much time as possible, at an early 
date, to visiting the dealers in that part of the 
province, so as to develop the work of the 
association. 

A letter from J. L. Naylor, Essex, was read, 
suggesting that the members of the association 
request wholesalers to include piece tallies with 
their invoices. 


Reports On Provincial Conditions 


Striking evidence of the fact that 1927 has 
opened up much more promising than 1926 and 
that the outlook for continued trade improve- 
ment is good was afforded by tabloid state- 
ments of the retail directors, which were as 
follows: 

J. C. Irvin, Toronto—Trade has been rather 
quiet, but I think it is improving a little. There 
has been a little over-production of houses in Tor- 
onto, but during the past month the demand for 
renting houses has been greater than it was dur- 
ing 1926. It appears that the public is beginning 
to look for houses. 

MarRK Rocets, Parry Sound—Trade opened up 
earlier than last year. Indications are good. 


W. J. Baivey, Jarvis—Trade has been quiet on 
account of bad roads and seeding time, Con- 
ditions now appear to be fair. 


W. J. MARKLE, Hamilton—‘Business seems to 
be about the same as a year ago. Last year was 
not a good year, but was better than 1925. There 
is nothing very big ahead at present, but the gen- 
eral trend and outlook suggest improvement. 


A, Wisk, St. Catharines—Conditions in the Ni- 
agara Peninsula, particularly in St, Catharines, 
point to a very busy building year, one of the 
best we have had since before the war. To date 
there has been a great increase in building per- 
mits this year over last. One outcome is that 
carpenter-contractors have received an increase, 
There also is a slight increase in wholesale prices. 


F. B. Van Dvusen, Brockville—Trade is very 
quict just now but it is a little early to tell what 


ers’ Club could adjust the controversy and he 
was insisting upon that. 

It was voted to have the next meeting of the 
club at the Ralston Hotel in Columbus, Ga., 
on May 24. That meeting will be of consider- 
able importance as the advertising contracts 
with lumber publications are about to expire 
and it is the wish of members to renew the 
contracts, it is understood. 

Advertising of the Roofer Manufacturers’ 
Club has done much good, it is believed, though 
there has been .a long dull spell. Conditions 
are improving and manufacturers indicated 
that they were much encouraged over the out- 
look. 


Directors Meet 


will develop. Just now business is neither worse 
nor better than a year ago. Last year was a fair 
year. 

G. T. Rei, Toronto—Trade conditions were 
normal up to April 1. Since then everybody has 
been busy. A scarcity is beginning to develop in 
a number of different lines and sizes, This is 
being reflected in prices which are showing varia- 
tions of $3, $6, and even $7 a thousand feet. I 
think we will be very busy this year, more on 
large construction work and houses costing from 
$6000 to $10,000. 

A. R, Sanpgers, St. Thomas—Trade is quiet but 
there is some activity in real estate which leads 
us to expect better business. 


N. M. BBEARINGER, Elmira—No new industries 
are coming into our part of the Providence. Coun- 
try trade was good during March. It has eased 
off now on account of seeding. Our sales are con- 
siderably larger than they were last year at this 
time. 

M. R. Bogart, Chatham—Our trade is double 
that of a year ago. The success of the tobacco 
crop last year has created an unprecedented de- 
mand for tobacco barns. In the city, trade is 
active. This promises to be the best year we 
have had for fifteen years. 

S. HpratH, Windsor—There is a big construc- 
tion programme under way in the Border Cities 
at present. 


A. W. OssorngE, Sandwich—Business opened 
up a great deal earlier this year than last year. 
We will probably have as large a volume of trade 
this year as last year, perhaps larger. 


R. H. Smirx, Lonpon—If prices are any in- 
dication of business conditions, I think we are 
going to have a good year. There is practically 
no price cutting in London today, except in hard- 
wood flooring. We have much large construction 
work in progress, as well as a number of good 
houses. 


D. K. Epwarps, Ottawa—Trade is still quiet 
but there is a slight increase in sales over a year 
ago. There will be a little more house building 
in Ottawa this year, about the same amount of 
industrial building, and a little more institutional 
building. 

J. B. MACKENzIB, Georgetown—We are finding 
trade conditions better. In the country district 
the improvement is about 15 percent or 20 per- 
cent as compared with 1925. 





Hymeneal 


CHANCE-DE WOODY, C. Vernon Chance, 
manager of the O. L. Walker Lumber Co., Casper, 
Wyo., and Miss Grace DeWoody, who has been chief 
accountant for that company for some time, were 
married in Denver recently and are now spending 
a honeymoon in Colorado. The marriage was 
somewhat of a surprise to the many friends of the 
couple in Casper. Mr. Chance is well known among 
lumbermen of the east as well as in the Rocky 
Mountain region. He has been a resident of Casper 
for seven years. Mrs. Chance went to Casper 
from Cedar Rapids, Ia., some years ago and also 
enjoys a wide acquaintance among lumbermen in 
the Rocky Mountain region. 


PORTER-BELLSTROM. The marriage of Miss 
Sybil Bellstrom, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A, T. 
Bellstrom, of Negaunee, Mich., to Clifford Sears 
Porter, son of Mr. and Mrs. Horace Porter, Garden 
Prairie, Ill., occurred Jan. 29 in Valparaiso, Ind., 
but announcement was not made until last week. 
Mr. Porter is assistant manager of the Pioneer 
Lumber Co., at Michigan City, Ind., and the young 
couple will make their home in that city. Before 
going to that place Mr. Porter was manager of the 
A. G. White Lumber Co.’s yard at Garden Prairie 
for four years. 





Band sawmill of E. L. Bruce Co., Prescott, Ark 


Let us handle your 
Pine requirements 


We now operate a planing mill in con- 
nection with our band sawmill at Pres- 
cott, Ark., cutting from our own timber 
tracts the well known Arkansas short- 
leaf pine (Rosemary species), unexcelled 
for the best interior trim. 

We offer kiln-dried lumber, mouldings, 
and finish. ; 
Bruce pine items can be 
advantageously shipped in 
mixed cars with Bruce oak 
flooring and other Bruce 


southern hardwood pro- 
ducts. 


Write us today for full in- 
formation and prices. 


E.L.BruceCo. 


Manufacturers 
MEMPHIS, 4 










TENN, 





Caddo River 


Lumber Company 
R. A. Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MANUFACTURER 


Yellow Pine 


aa Oak Lumber 


Softest, Close Grain Arkansas Pine 
Grades Uniformly Good, Manufacture Perfect 





Oe ag A We Solicit 
Gpesmrood. Ack. Your Patronage 











FRANK PAYNE 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER TIES TIMBERS PILING 
JACKSON, Miss. 




















Cummer Cypress Go. 


Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


GyPpreSs futwapect 


Shingles and Lath | 


| Sales Office, 300 Madison Ave., New York City | 
eR IR on 
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ThreeFactors to 
Help You Win 


Flooring Sales 


Quality, value and right price 
are what sell Hudson Oak Floor- 
ing for hundreds of dealers. Don’t 
let competition keep you from get- 
ting sales. Handle 


HUDSON 
Oak Flooring 


We are producing our flooring 
on a large scale. Our costs are 
right and we are selling it right. . 
Our sales prove it. We started 
from zero in 1922. Last year we 
doubled our capacity and we're 
growing right along. Grow with us. 


Try a shipment of 
Hudson Oak Flooring. 


Hudson Hardwood 


Flooring Company 


Sales Office: MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Plants at 


- — 





Memphis, Tenn. Vicksburg, Miss, 














Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Eastern Tennessee 
t=tzz. Hardwoods 
White and Western Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York City, 415 Lexington Ave. 
» Chi » Til, 1518 Fisher Bidg 
, BR. L., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., 528 Maccabees Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa., Title & Trust 
Seattle, Wash., 4432 White Bldg. 
Cineinnati, Ohio, 324 First Nat'l Bank Bidg. 








North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 

















Kiln Dried, Well Manu- CASING, 
lectured, High Grade. BASE AND 
Capacity, #yoee fact MOULDINGS 

ane Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 

WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 

1530-35 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


; 


GRAND PRIZE 


hest 
position 
ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS (or) ooacity sso Axes 4 Tools 


oo's 
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Open Bids for Tongass Forest Timber 

On Friday of last week E. A. Sherman, acting 
chief of the Forest Service, opened bids for 
one of the two largest timber sales ever 
projected. The Forest Service recently advertised 
for competitive bids on 835,000,000 cubic feet 
of spruce and hemlock in southeastern Alaska, 
located in two tracts in the Tongass national 
forest. The pulpwood offered is in stands run- 
ning about 75 per cent hemlock and the re- 
mainder spruce, 

I. and J. D. Zellerbach, of San Francisco, 
Calif., offered 80 cents a cord for spruce pulp- 
wood and 40 cents for hemlock. The Alaska 
International Paper Co., of New York, sub- 
sidiary of the International Paper Co. put 
in a bid of 90 cents a cord for spruce and 30 
cents for hemlock. Owing to the much higher 
percentage of hemlock in the stands, the Zel- 
lerbachs appeared to be the higher bidder. 
The bids will be taken under advisement and 
the award made some time this week. 

It is pointed out by the Forest Service that 
the sale of the two offerings of pulp timber 
in the Panhandle of Alaska will open the way 
for new and permanent industries. One of the 
conditions of sale is the establishment of at 
least a 200-ton paper mill in Alaska, with the 
opportunity to expand to 500 tons. All cut- 
tings operations on the Tongass national forest 
will be so regulated as to provide for the grow- 
ing of a second crop of trees on the area cut 
over, thus guarding against endangering a 
permanent timber supply. This is in accordance 
with the general policy of the Forest Service. 


Impregnated Wood Material 


Experiments with wood impregnated by a ma- 
terial which is said to make it absolutely fire- 
proof have been carried on near Oslo, Norway, 
for more than a year. The new process is the 
invention of a Norwegian engineer. 

In a brief report to the Department of Com- 
merce, F’. B. Lyon, assistant trade commissioner 
at Helsingfors, Finland, states that in order to 
test the practical efficiency of the wood treated 
with this substance in contact with cold water 
and fire a building composed of the wood was 
erected. Those engaged in the tests state that 
it is impossible to set the building on fire. 

It is also claimed that wall paper can be 
coated with the material so that the interior, 
as well as the exterior, of houses can be ren- 
dered fireproof. Those interested in the new 
process plan to begin the industrial manufac- 
ture of the impregnated wood material, which 
is called ‘‘ Plybest.’’ 


Opinion in Claire Furnace Case 

The Supreme Court this week ordered the 
dismissal of the bill in equity in the Claire 
Furnace Co. case, which involves 22 produc- 
ing concerns, to enjoin the Federal Trade Com- 
mission from enforcing orders calling for sta- 
tistical data on production costs, sales prices, 
contract prices, capacity, buying orders, de- 
preciation, general administration and selling 
expenses, income, general balance sheet and 
the like. 

This does not mean, however, that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission won a real victory and 
that the highest tribunal in the land conceded 
its authority under existing laws to enforce 
such orders. On the contrary, it apparently 
means merely that in the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court, with the exception of Associate 
Justice McReynolds, the procedure followed 
was erroneous and the District of Columbia 
courts instead of entertaining a bill in equity 
should have dismissed it, the commission re- 
ferring the matter to the attorney general for 
possible action looking to mandamus pro- 
ceedings against the defendants. 

In other words, the power of the commission 
is not upheld by the Supreme Court, which 
did not pass upon the merits of the case. In 


order to secure such a determination from the 
highest tribunal an entirely new proceeding 
must be instituted. The present action or. 


iginated in 1919. If a new proceeding is 
instituted in all probability years more will 
pass before it is finally disposed of by the 
Supreme Court. 

The procedure followed in the Claire Furnace 
case was agreed upon by the commission and 
the defendants. In handing down the opinion 
of the court Chief Justice Taft said in part; 


There was nothing which the commission could 
have done to secure enforcement of the chal- 
lenged orders except to request the attorney 
general to institute proceedings for a mandamus 
or supply him with the necessary facts for an 
action to enforce the incurred forfeitures. If, 
exercising his discretion, he had instituted either 
proceeding the defendant therein would have 
been fully heard and could have adequately and 
effectively presented every ground of objection 
sought to be presented now. Consequently, the 
trial court should have refused to entertain 
the bill in equity for an injunction. 

We think that the consent of the parties was 
not enough to justify the court in considering 
the fundamental question that has been twice 
argued before us. 


In his dissent Justice McReynolds said: ‘‘In 
my view it is now much too late for this court 
first to set up and then maintain the defense 
of lack of jurisdiction in the trial court, and 
I can not acquiesce in the disposition of the 
cause upon that instable ground. The real 
issue should be met and determined.’’ 

Justice McReynolds also contended that the 
injunction granted by the lower courts should 
be affirmed on the ground that the commission 
had exceeded its powers. 


Added _to Utilization Committee 


Secretary of Commerce Hoover has announced 
the appointment of Walter Robison, vice presi- 
dent Pickering Lumber Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo., as a member of the National Committee 
on Wood Utilization and vice chairman of the 
subcommittee on the seasoning and handling of 
lumber, one of the most important projects on 
the committee’s program. 

F. P. Prettyman, secretary-treasurer J. F. 
Prettyman & Sons, ummervitie, &. C., also has 
been appointed a member of the committee. He 
will be assigned to the subcommittee on end- 
matched softwood lumber, a field in which he 
has been active for many years, and in which 
he is considered a real expert. 


Study in Reducing Fire Hazard 


The Northeastern Forest Experiment Station 
of the Forest Service is making an intensive 
study of the moisture content of inflammable 
materials in various forest types. The study is 
being made to aid in the collection of more 
definite information of the effect of weather 
conditions on the fire hazard in the forests and 
to make more reliable predictions of dangerous 
fire periods. 

It has been found that there is a wide varia- 
tion in the effect of rain in reducing fire hazard 
in different types of woodland. For example, 
the same amount of precipitation is far more 
effective in decreasing the fire hazard in a fairly 
dense hardwood forest than in a clear cut white 
pine area. 

The study has been in progress for about two 
years. It is being carried on in a mixed stand 
of hardwoods and spruce, characteristic of the 
western Adirondacks, at Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 
Also ina pence slope type of the eastern Adiron- 
dacks at Elk Lake, and in the white pine type 
of central New England at Petersham, Mass. 

Two experimental areas have been established 
in each of these regions, one representing the 
uncut forest and the other an adjacent clear 
cut area. Detailed data are being compiled on 
the rate of drying of soil and duff in varying 
temperatures and humidity, on the spread of fire 
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‘in relation to wind velocity, and related prob- 
Jems. 

The weather bureau is codperating in the study 
of ways of increasing the reliability of fore- 
casts, and during the fire season the bureau will 
gend daily telegraphic fire weather forecasts to 
the State foresters to aid their fire control 
activities. 


Largest Class Is Enrolled 


Mapison, Wis., April 18.—The largest class 
ever enrolled at the U. 8. Forest Products 
Laboratory assembled on April 18 to take the 





Letters From the Mail of a Wholesaler 


[A previous instalment of these letters ap- 
peared on page 75 of the Aug. 7, 1926, issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 


JACKSON, MIss., April 2, 1927. 
Toe HicH Grape LUMBER Co., New Orleans, La. 
Gentlemen: Not having heard from you for 
some time we write to ask what has become of you. 
Personally I have been intending to run down to 
see you and have a talk over the situation, but not 
having heard from you for so long I thought first 
I would drop you a line to see if you are still 
in business. Let me hear from you and write me 
fully what you think of the lumber market this 
year, as I have some plans pending and would like 
to have the benefit of your wisdom. 
With best regards and hoping soon to hear from 
you I am, Yours truly, 
L. B. GREEN. 


New ORLEANS, LA., April 4, 1927. 
Mr. L. B. GREEN, Jackson, Miss. 

Dear Sir: I was glad to get your letter of the 
2nd and I hasten to reply. We are still in business 
here at the same old stand. I have'been traveling 
a good deal and have recently returned to the 
office to get back on the job. So come down to 
see me and talk as long as you like. 

Nineteen hundred and twenty-seven is simply 
going to be a repetition of 1926. We can write and 
diagnose and prognosticate all we please about the 
lumber market but the condition to me is simple. 
It is one compound word: over-production. The 
following condition exists at many mills: They 
can barely come out at the prices they are obtain- 
ing. They, therefore, by pressure and economies of 
various kinds increase their production without 
increasing their pay rolls or overhead, figuring that 
if we can make 25,000 feet a day for the same 
price that we have been making 20,000 feet we are 
that much better off. Our average selling price 
is $23, and our cost of production is $21, and by 
the above process we will reduce our average cost 
to $20, thus giving us an apparent margin of $3 
instead of $2, neither of which margins is enough 
for the risks in the sawmill business. This is good 
reasoning on paper, but in actual experience it 
reacts and in proportion as more lumber is pro- 
duced the average selling price is lowered. , There 
are so many big mills in this fix, running as hard 
as they can to meet fixed obligations, in addition 
to the small ones which operate from hand to 
mouth, that the question of regulating the supply 
becomes extremely difficult. As long as they can 
run at all they figure they can’t possibly shut 
down. Payments of the mill; payments on timber; 
installments on bond issues; this, that and the 
other must be met! We can’t shut down! Those 
mills which are able to shut down in times like 
the present and conserve their timber should do 
so. They help the market to that extent as well 
as save their timber for a better market, and the 
time is coming again when there will be a better 
market. 

I went to see a mill recently where the president 
of the company was complaining about conditions. 
I asked, “Why do you not shut down?’ He came 
back with the same old answer, “I can’t shut 
down.” Asked how much timber he had he re- 
plied he had about enough for two years and did 
not know what he would do when he got through 
as that was all the timber left. I then made him 
a little speech like the following: 

“Now look here, you listen to me. You are run- 
ning a business here that is an asset to this little 
community. You have a pay roll. Furnish the 
town wood and retail lumber. You ship your car- 
load lots and bring actual money back which is 
spent in this town. But you are barely making 
ends meet under present conditions. In fact, you 
state you have faced some actual red ink months. 
But yet you are running full blast cutting up your 
timber on this market and claiming you can’t stop. 


twenty-ninth short course in boxing and crat- 
ing for industrial shippers. Although classes 
are usually limited to twenty men, unexpected 
demands increased the enrollment to twenty- 
four, with several turned away. Concerns 
sending shipping specialists to the course 
manufacture boxes and box shooks, printing 
presses, glassware, automobiles, farm mach- 
inery, sporting goods, electrical goods, speed- 
ometers, petroleum products, fiber boxes, 
electrical refrigerators, beverages, rubber 
goods, wire tying devices, and plumbing fix- 
tures. One organization of railway execu- 
tives also sent a man to the course. 


——Swru, 


When you cut out you'll stop and still be in debt. 
If your planing mill burned you’d stop. If you 
did not get any empties for a month you'd stop. 
There are many conditions that would stop you, 
but just as long as you can run without providen- 
tial interference you say ‘I can’t stop!’ Now you 
know it would be best to shut down for awhile but 
you have to have some extensions in order to do 
so. Go to your banker and explain your situation 
to him. Also any others interested. Tell them 
you will run half time until things get better and 
will therefore pay half as much as you have been 
paying, but in the end you will come out much 
better. 
years instead of two, and in the course of that 
time will strike some better markets and will come 
out much better both for yourself and the town.” 

That is in effect what I told him. He said it 
was sound advice and he would follow it. Whether 
he does or not I do not know, but I do know the 
same advice will apply to many situations. In- 
stead of straining a point to increase production, 
they should be running half time. 

But I have dwelt longer on this phase of the 
market condition than intended. However, it is 
the controlling feature. I do not think recent 
floods in certain localities will affect the market 
any, they are too local. Nineteen hundred and 
twenty-seven will simply repeat 1926. We can sell 
lumber but the price will be unsatisfactory. Come 
to see me. Yours truly, 

HIGH GRADE LUMBER Co. 
H. G. L.—D. H. G. Logan. 
JACKSON, Miss., April 6, 1927. 
THE HicGH Grape LUMBER Co., New Orleans, La. 

Gentlemen: I very much appreciate your letter 
of the 4th and I feel that you are in a large 
measure correct. I was in Atlanta recently trying 
to move some low grade gum. My customer told 
me my prices were too high; not more than he 
could pay but more than he had to pay. There 
were small millmen constantly coming to him beg- 
ging him to take their lumber at most any price 
he wanted to pay so they could meet a pay roll 
Saturday. And there were enough of them to keep 
him fairly well supplied. As long as he can get 
the stock at such ridiculous figures you can not 
blame him for not paying a real sawmill man more, 
just because he is a real sawmill man. 

But what I have been considering is starting in 
on a new and fine tract of pine timber. You did 
not mention the competition pine is up against 
from the western stock and how it affects our pine 
aiarket. Of course, that has a great effect in the 
way of overproduction too, as those western boys 
send around as much in one boat as a mill our 
size will cut in a year. I have been told the 
western mills are up against a serious situation 
and can not last at the price war they have 
brought upon themselves, and that there are 
mergers pending which will enable them to hold 
their stock and market it more in proportion to 
demand. I notice in the current issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN an advertisement for a 
salesmanager to take charge of the sales of a 
bunch like this totaling a production of 300,000,000 
feet a year. If more of them get together like that 
it will help us all. 


I appreciate your advice about not trying to cut 
all the timber in one year. I am not rich but I 
have my outfit all paid for and can pay for this 
pine as I cut it: So there is no reason for me to 
sweat against time. I will take my time and pro- 
duce it conservatively; putting it on the market 
only as we can secure a satisfactory price. 

Will let you hear from me further. 

Yours truly, 
L. B. GREEN. 


[Amother instalment of these Letters from 
the Mail of a Wholesaler will appear in a later 
issue.—EpirTor. | 


You may be running this business four. 





: Special Source 
for Industrial 
Buyers 
PORT ORFORD 
CEDAR 
a Specialty. 
Philippine Mahogany 


Spruce, Red Cedar, Redwood 
Fir, Hemlock and Pine. 





Ladder stock — Box shooks— 
Casket shooks. 


Air dried, 4/4 to 16/4 
Port Orford Cedar and 
Spruce in stock North 
Kansas City yard. Can for- 
ward on through rate, east 
and south. 


€ trial order will prove 

the advantage of buy: | 
ing from us. 

R. L. SMITH 


Lumber Co. 


1900 Armour Road 
North Kansas City, Mo. 








Hardwoods 


O Plain and Quartered 


Ur‘form Color, Soft Texture 


Poplar, Ash, Chestnut 
Hickory and Walnut 


TIMBERS — PLANKING 


MADE (MR) RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 


The 


Mowbray & Robinson 


Lumber Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 























Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 
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hae € Cypress Products 
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Longleaf Rift and Fiat 
FLOORING 


Shortleaf Finish 
Band Sawn Stock 


Boards Shiplap 
\ Dimension Roofers 


PINE PLUME LUMBER © 


MONTGOMERY ALA. 














Old 
Reliable 


Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made from Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Perkins Building, 


ant: 
Newberry, Mich, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





























Lumbermen:— 


Give your children a 
copy of our new educa- 
tional book on wood— 





They'll enjoy reading it. A 
wonderful book for every lum- 
berman’s child to have. Your 
boy or girl will have greater love 
and respect for your business 
after reading ‘““Touch Wood!”’ 

This entertaining story of the 
products of the forest should 
sell for $1, but it’s 


Only 


50 Cents 


Postpaid 


nian 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
































Incorporations 


Wilmington—Western Tie 
Co., inereasing capital from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. 


DELAWARE. & Timber 

Wilmington—FEastern Oregon Pondosa 
corporated; capital, $500,000. 

FLORIDA, Fort Myers—Perry Lumber & Suppiy Co., 
incorporated; capital, $40,000. 

McClenny—Knabb Lumber Co., incorporated. 

Tarpon Springs—Tarpon Lumber & Supply Co., Inc. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Louis Schroeder Lumber & Supply 
Co., incorporated; capital, $21,000. 

Chicago—California Mfg. Co., increasing capital from 
$10,000 to $20,000. 

INDIANA. Bloomington—Fulwider Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; 13,500 shares, no par value. 

IOWA. Dubuque—Spahn & Rose Lumber Co. increas 
ing capital to $1,000,000. 

LOUISIANA. Opelousas—Opelousas 
corporated; capital, $15,000. 

MAINE. Calais—Calais Box & Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Westfield—Marcoullier 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital $150,000. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Overholt Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $50,000. 

Detroit—M,. H. Hussey Lumber Co. increasing capital 
eapital, $50,000; retail. 

Hillsdale—Hillsdale Lumber & Coal Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000; retail. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Cousins Lumber Co. increas- 
ing capital from $300,000 to $500,000. 

St. Louis—R. Randolph Lumber Co., 
ing capital from $20,000 to $50,000. : 

NEVADA. Reno—Dunn Davis Corporation, 
porated. 

NEW YORK. New York—Hubbell & Benninger, in- 
corporated; capital, $20,000. 

OREGON. Buxton—Elwood Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000. 

Medford—Fir-Pine Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
10,000; sawmill. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Columbia 
incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Pierre—Weiss Hardware & Lum- 


Sales Co., in- 


Stave Co., in- 


Bros. 


incorporated; 


incor- 





Stuckey Lumber Co., 


ber Co., incorporated; capital, $200,000; headquarters 
Pukwana. 
TEXAS. Reynolds—Campbell Co., incorporated; 


capital, $100,000. 
San Antonio—Couch-Abeles Lumber Co., 
capital from $75,000 to $100,000. 
WASHINGTON. Centralia—Centralia Millwork & Con- 
struction Co., incorporated; capital, $12,000. 
Seattle—Mullen & Little, incorporated; capital, $500; 
lumber. 
®vokane—Washington 
capital, $10,000. 
WISCONSIN. 
corporated. 


increasing 


Pine Box Co., incorporated; 


Twin Lakes—McNeil Lumber Co., in- 


Business Changes 


ALABAMA, Birmingham—Southard Lumber Co. mov- 
ing to Greensboro. 

Burnsville—J. W. 
Lumber Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Athens—H. W. Melrose has sold his 
yard to Roy H. Bittinger who will operate as Bittinger 
Lumber Co. 

sakersfield and Taft—Hayward Lumber & Investment 
Co. purchased the yards of the Union Lumber Co. 

Delano and McFarland—Union Lumber Co. sold to King 
Lumber Co. 

Lodi—Mckelumne Lumber Co. succeeded by H. A. and 
Roy Matheny. 

San Diego—J. H. Bjornstad sold interest in Dixie 
Lumber & Supply Co. to his associates, R. H. Gurney, 
W. S. Cowling and Arthur A. Jensen. 

COLORADO. Durango—Independent Hardware & Lum- 
ber Co. sells local lumber and building material stock 
to William D. Ewing. 

FLORIDA. Midway—McRae Lumber & Mfg. Co. sold 
to Midway Hardwood Co., a subsidiary of the Blair 
Lumber Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn. Plant will be re- 
modeled and equipped with new machinery. 

ILLINOIS. Bluford—DeWitt Hardware Co. changing 
name to DeWitt Lumber Co. 

Chicago—Norwood Park Millwork Co. changing name 
to Norwood Mill & Lumber Co. 

INDIANA. Edinburg—W. T. Thompson Veneer Co. 
sold to Amos Lumber Co.; will operate as Thompson 
Veneer Co. 

KANSAS. 
Lumber Co. 

Osborne—Gillette-Broderick Lumber Co. sold to Hen- 
drickson Lumber & Coal Co. 

LOUISIANA. Lake Charles—B. M. Musser and Lisle 
Peters have purchased the Louisiana Western Lumber 
Co. and will continue business. 

Leesville—Geo. D. Kelley Lumber Co. moved office here 
from Little Rock, Ark., and is installing modern plant. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Lowell—F. R. Annis Co. 
ceeded by Lincoln Lumber Co. 


Griffin succeeded by Griffin-Harris 


Ada—Ada Lumber Co. succeeded by Dingee 


suc- 


Northampton—Holden Lumber Co. succeeded by Cook- 
man Lumber Co. 
MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Marquette Lumber Co. 


controlling interest sold to Stiles Associated Yards. 

McCords—M. D. Hoyt succeeded by R. E. Colby. 
Ry Carlton—Harvey Lumber Co. sold to 
A. H. Lee. 

Hinckley—Hinckley Lumber Co. sold to Midland Lum- 
ber Coal Co. 

Long Prairie—Lee Lumber Co. sold to Thompson 
Yards (Inc.). 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Lumber Sales Co. succeeded 
by Putnam & Jones. 


St. Louis—French-Roope Lumber Co. 
Frank L. Roope Lumber Co. 

Seneca—Walter J. Norris succeeded by Joe Morris, 

NEW YORK. Albany—Weber-Lehman Lumber (p 
changing name to Frank Lehman Lumber Corporation. 

Attica—American Planing Mill & Woodworking ( 
Pittsburgh, Pa., bought the planing mill and lumber yard 
property of the Geo. C. Broadbooks Co. at receiver's gale 

Brooklyn—Reynolds-Atkinson Lumber Corporation 
changing name to M. J. Reynolds Supply Corpor: tion, 

Carmel—S. Fowler & Son (Inc.) succeeded by Corne. 
Hartwell Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Columbus—Eureka Ave. Lumber Co. s 
by Potter Lumber & Supply Co. 
OKLAHOMA. Leedy—A. L. 

to W. P. Seawell Lumber Co. 

OREGON Heppner—Fred J. Voight is reported to 
have purchased sawmill of Black Butte Saw Mill (p, 

Mulino—H. N. Griffin has purchased interest of Frog 
Bolander in sawmill firm of Bolander-Griffin Lumber p, 

PENNSYLVANIA. Wilkinsburg—Mitchell Lumber Gp, 
changing name to Mitchell Lumber & Supply Co 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Lancaster—Mullus Lumber (po, 
is successor to J. H. Mullus. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Dallas—Doane-Sears Lumber (Co, 
sold to Nye-Jenks Grain Co, 

TEXAS. Odessa—Clements Lumber Yard sold to 0. |, 
Wilkinson Lumber Co. 

Smithville—D. L. Irwin Lumber Co. sold to Few-Moore 
Lumber Co. 
WASHINGTON. 
by Union Timber Co. 
Newport—B. H. Hendrickson, sawmill, sold half inter. 

est in plant to Neil Gordon. 

WISCONSIN. Chilton—Dorschel-Kroehnke 
Co. succeeded by Chilton Millwork Co. 

Sparta and West Salem—Naset Bros. dissolved partner. 
ship. A. B. Naset becomes sole proprietor of the Home 
Lumber Co. at Sparta while W. O. Naset retains the 
ownership Of the West Salem lumber yard and con 
tracting business. 


succeeded py 


ceeded 


West Lumber Co, sojg 


saring—Reiter Lumber Co. succeeded 


Lumber 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Florence—Richardson Lumber Co. erect 
ing new office and display building and putting in new 
machinery doubling capacity. 

ARKANSAS. Eureka Springs—W. F. Shane, of Leslie, 
Ark., plans establishing hardwood sawmill here; spe 
cializes in walnut. 

CALIFORNIA. Laguna Beach—Barr Lumber Co., of 
Los Angeles, will erect branch plant here. 

LOUISIANA. Roseland—Roseland Veneer & Package 
Co. will rebuild plant recently destroyed by fire; new 
machinery throughout. 

MISSISSIPPI. DeKalb—Cochran Planing Mill Co. re- 
ported rebuilding plant destroyed by fire with loss of 
$25,000. 

OREGON. 
near here. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Denmark—Crate factory being 
erected by R. A. Easterling and H. C. Crum. 

WASHINGTON. Kittitas—Cabin Creek Lumber Co., 
sawmill, adding a band mill. 





Taft—Keith & Watson erecting sawmill 


Casualties 


ALABAMA. Eufaula—Whittle & Slade Lumber Co., 
loss by fire; lumber yard and sawmills burned. 

FLORIDA. Melbourne—Planing mill of the Guerin 
Co., loss by fire, $10,000. 

MAINE. Sabbathday Lake (P. 0. New Gloucester)— 
Chandler Bros., plant destroyed by fire. 

MISSISSIPPI. Laurel—Eastman-Gardiner & Co., 1oss 
by fire in plant known as ‘‘Little Mill.’’ 

NEW MEXICO. Albuquerque—Breece Lumber Co, and 
Whitmer-Jackson Sash & Door Co., loss by fire, $10,000. 

OREGON. Portland—Western Cooperage Co., of St. 
Johns district, has suffered a fire loss of about $7,000. 

TENNESSEE. Glen Mary—American Hardwood Floor- 


ing Co., planing mill and dry kilns burned; oss, 
$250,000. 

WISCONSIN. Antigo—Faust Lumber Co., loss by fire, 
$100,000. 

New Ventures 

ALABAMA. Mobile—Macy-McInnis Lumber & Supply 
Co. opening retail business. 

ARKANSAS. Gould—Gould Stave Co. has started & 


stave plant. 
CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—R. R. 
at 11963 S. Vermont Ave.; lumber. 
San Francisco—California Hardwood Floor Co. has et 
gaged in business at 501 Noe St. 
FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Townsend Lumber Co. opel 
ing a wholesale office in Graham building. 
IDAHO. Pocatello—Bannock Lumber & Coal Co. opel 
ing retail lumber business. 
MICHIGAN. Alto—R. E. 
ber yard. <a 
Amase—Axel Axelson opening retail lumber business. 
Linden—Linden Lumber Co. opening retail business. 
Romeo—E, L. Kennedy & Son opening retail yard. : 
MINNESOTA. Northfield—Jos. Kump opening retail 
building material and lumber yard. F 
Red Wing—Red Wing Lumber Co. opening retail lum 
ber business. 


MISSOURI. Monett—Southwest Lumber Co., new com 
rn. 


3ittenger opening 


Colby opening retail lum 


ce 


NEBRASKA. Grand Island—Tri-City Lumber Sales 
Agency opening a commission business. 
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OKLAHOMA. Alva—Kavanaugh & Shea opening plan- 
mill. 
rumwright—Hood Lumber Co. opening yard. 


Hockerville—Lee Lumber Co. opening yard. 


Picher—Independent Lumber & Supply Co. opening 
retail yard. 
OREGON. North Bend—-National White Cedar Co. 


recently began business. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Lehighton—T. A. 
Co. opening wholesale lumber office. 
TENNESSEE. Elizabethton 
opening retail lumber business. 
TEXAS. Fort Stockton 
jumber yard. 
Jacksonville—Owens Loan & 
pranch of Dallas business. 


Serfas Lumber 
Cockrum Lumber Co. 
Nelson Puett opening new 


Lumber Co. opening 
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Jacksonville—J. E. Stone Co., of Nacogdoches, open- 
ing branch. 

Jacksonville—Harris-Lipsitz Lumber Co., of Dallas, 
opening branch. 

McAllen—Phoenix Lumber Co. opening retail business, 

VIRGINIA. Petersburg—Dixie Supply Co. opening re- 
tail lumber yard. : 

WASHINGTON. Spokane—A new sawmill has begun 
operations in the Blacktail district of Montana; con- 
structed by John Kent, of Dillon, Mont. 

Vancouver—Camas Lumber Co. opening branch. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Fort Erie—Fort Erie Lumber & Supply 
Co. has begun business; retail; W. E. Bernard, president, 














W. CARLISLE FLEMING, a popular young 
south Louisiana lumberman, died at Touro In- 
frmary, New Orleans, on April 7, after a long ill- 
ness. A native of Jacksonville, Fla., Mr. Fleming 
had spent the greater part of his business life in 


Louisiana. He was first associated with his step- 
father, J. F. McCarroll, in the operation of the 
McCarroll Lumber Co., at Holden, La., and Tick- 
faw, Miss. Later in association with his brother, 
k. H. Fleming, of New Orleans, he helped to or- 
ganize and conduct the Fleming Bros Lumber Co., 
having charge of plant operation at Frost, La. 
Failing health caused his retirement from that 
enterprise and he spent some time in the West. 
Returning he engaged in the sawmill business, 
put another breakdown of health forced his with- 
drawal. In addition to his brother, R. H. Fleming, 
he leaves a wife and three children. 


W. S. WINEGAR, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
formerly president of the Winegar-Gorman 
Lumber Co., at Chicago, and Vilas County Lum- 
per Co., at Winegar, Wis., died on Sunday 
morning, April 17, at his home in Grand Rapids, 
following an illness of three years. He was 72 
years old. Born at Grass Lake, Mich., in 1854, 
Mr. Winegar obtained his early education and 
training at that place. At the age of 16 he 











a 
THE LATE W. S. WINEGAR 


entered the retail lumber business at that point 
with his father. In 1880 he established a white 
pine sawmill and shingle mill at Ensley, Mich. 
He later added additional mills at Alba and 
Meredith, Mich. In 1889 he entered the Wine- 
gar Furniture Co., at Grand Rapids, with his 
father, and became president of that company 
in 1904. In 1910 he entered the lumber business 
in Wisconsin as head of the Vilas County Lum- 
ber Co. at Winegar. He was also interested 
in other Wisconsin sawmill operations and was 
a director of the Grand Rapids National Bank 
for many years. He was widely known, 
not only in Grand Rapids and Michigan but 
throughout the country, having made many 
acquaintances in his activities in the furniture 
and lumber industries. He is survived by 
his widow, two sons, Edward and Swift W., 
two brothers, Frank B. and L. H., and a sister, 
Mrs. W. E. W. Tinkham, also four grand- 
children, all living in Grand Rapids. 


BENJAMIN J. TAUSSIG, retired lumberman 
of St. Louis, Mo., and at one time prominent in 
Dolities, died at his home in that city on Friday 
afternoon, April 15, following nine months ill- 
hess. He was 77 years old. Mr. Taussig was one 
of the founders of the Abeles-Taussig Lumber Co. 
€ was born in St. Louis on March 23, 1855, the 
son of the late James Taussig, who for many years 
was a prominent attorney there. In 1880, with 
the late Robert Abeles, he founded the Abeles- 
Taussig Lumber Co., which business was conducted 
& a partnership until 1887 when Mr. Taussig sold 
his interests to his partner. He then engaged in 





the real estate business until 1909 when he was 
He made a notable 


‘ppointed city comptroller. 











record in politics and after four years left the 
city hall to become president of the Equitable 
Surety Co. He retired from active business in 
1916. A widow, one son, James Taussig, and two 
brothers, Alfred W., and Louis J. Taussig, survive 
him. 


Cc. C. MARYOTT president of the Elliott Bay 
Mill Co., Seattle, Wash., died on April 10 of heart 
trouble at his home in that city. He had not been 
in good health for some time. Mr. Maryott was 
61 years old. Early in his career he was associated 
with his father in the retail lumber business in 
Nebraska, and in 1910 moved from Pender, Neb., 
to Seattle, where subsequently he became associated 
with Craig L. Spencer in the ownership of the 
Elliott Bay Mill Co. The concern is now a large 
manufacturer of plywood. Mr. Maryott was a 
Mason, retaining his membership in Nebraska, a 
member of the Hoo-Hoo Club of Seattle, and in 
1923 was president -of the Retail Lumbermen’s 
Credit Association of Seattle. In addition to his 
widow he is survived by a brother, George C. 
Maryott, of Nebraska, and two sisters. 


JOSEPH P. HELFRICH, a well known lum- 
ber manufacturer, died recently at his home in 
Evansville, Ind., after an illness of a few weeks. 
Mr. Helfrich was born in that city on Sept. 4, 
1876, and spent his entire life there. He was 
associated with his brothers in several large 
manufacturing industries and at the time of his 
death he and his brothers were connected with 
the Helfrich Lumber & Mfg. Co., the Peerless 
Selling Co., and the National-Helfrich Co. He 
helped to organize those three companies and 
was widely known in the lumber trade, especially 
in the Green River country in Kentucky. A 
widow, three brothers, John, Edward and Mike 
Helfrich, one son, Adam Charles Helfrich, a 
daughter and two sisters survive him. 


MRS. N. A. ELLEDGE, widow of Martin 
Oscar Elledge, and mother of M. M, Elledge, of 
Corinth, Miss., died in Fulton, Miss., where she 
had been making her home with another son, on 
April 17, at the age of 78. Mrs. Elledge had lived 
all of her life in either Alcorn or Tishomingo coun- 
ties, Mississippi. Her husband died in 1901. Seven 
children survive: M. M. Elledge, head of the M. 
M. Elledge Lumber Co., of Corinth, Miss., and 
widely known in lumber circles, having been pres- 
ident of the Southern Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation and a prominent official in Hoo-Hoo.; H, 
M. and W. L. Elledge, of Fulton, Miss,, and four 
daughters, also a sister and a brother. 


MILTON H. SCHUSSLER, 55 years old, pres- 
ident of the Coolidge-Schussler Co., of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., died at his home in that city on 
April 7, following a lingering illness. Mr. 
Schussler went to Minnesota about thirty years 
ago from Pennsylvania and had been engaged in 
the northern white cedar business since that 
time. For a while he was engaged in north- 
ern Minnesota in the production of cedar poles, 
posts and ties. A widow and one daughter 
survive him. 


R. C. WIGGINS, in charge of the rate desk at 
Memphis, Tenn., for the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association died suddenly on Friday morn- 
ing, April 15, at his home there following an 
attack of heart trouble. He was 38 years old. He 
was married in November and is survived by his 
widow, one sister and his mother. 


CHARLES L. WOOD, general manager of the 
Cc. L. Wood Lumber & Planing Co., Piqua, Ohio, 
died at his home there on April 12 at the age of 
84. Mr. Wood was Piqua’s oldest manufacturer 
and was a member: of a family that had been 
conspicuous in Piqua industrial affairs for near- 
ly a century. 


Timber Land Sales 


Detroit, Mich., April 19.—The Ford Motor Co. 
has announced the acquisition of nearly 50,000 
acres of timber land in Baraga County, Michigan, 
from the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. With this 
acquisition the purchase of holdings from the 
Stearns & Culver Lumber Co., the Chas. Hebard & 
Sons Lumber Co. and others, the Ford company 
is now owner of nearly a quarter of a million 
acres of land in that county. The holdings are 
well blocked and densely covered with hardwood 
and hemlock. 


Made from “Tennessee” Aro- 
matic Red Cedar, tongue-and- 
grooved and end-matched. 


manufactured. 
Securely packed in corrugated 
paper boxes, sealed a_ainst 
light and air. Costs no more 
than ordinary cedar closet 
lining. 


Car lots from mill. Less car 
lots from warehouse stocks 
conveniently located. 


Accurately 


Ask for samples, prices and 
circulars. 


ROW, 
Cele & © 


WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF TENNESSEE AROMATIC RED CEDAR. 











Band 


sawn SHORTLEAF 


Base, Casing, Edge and Flat 
Grain Flooring, Ceiling, Partition 
Finish (allthicknesses),Mouldings 
1” and 2” Yard Stock up to 20’ long 


Also SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
DAVIS BROS. 


LUMBER CO. Ltd. 
ANSLEY, LA. 

















“Knox Brand 


SOFT TEXTURED 
SMOKY MOUNTAIN 


Oak Flooring 


TENNESSEE LUMBER 
& Mra. Co. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
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Cc MISSISSIPPI Coo 


MISSISSIPPI 


YELLOW PINE 


Timbers— Lath 
Yard and Shed Stock 


HARDWOODS 


I . 

OAK ncluding GUM 
BEECH POPLAR 
HICKORY 


GILCHRIST-FORDNEY CO. 


LAUREL, MISSISSIPPI 


Manufacturers 








( mm 


LONGLEAF P y n e 


HEAVY PITCH 
For Export and Interior Trade 


We make shipments 
from New Orleans, 
Gulfport, Mobile and 
Pascagoula of 


TIMBERS, YARD 
and SHED STOCK 


Dantzler Allied Mills 


L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO. 
Moss Point, Miss. Sales Agents 


Daily Capacity 
400,000 Feet 





MILLS AT 
[_ Moss Point Howison TenMile Cedar and 



















On Your Next 
Order Try Our 


All grades, 3°’& 4°’ Std. Mtch. 
Edge Grain, Heart and Sap 
Flooring; Shed Stock; 2x4- 
2x6; Dimensionall 
grades S4S toS& E 
Std. lengths 10° to 
24’; Timbers 4x4"’ 
to 20x20" I'gths 
10’ to 66’. 


Peeled Piling 

5” to 7” tip, 
10” to 16” butt, 

20’ to 100’ long. 

WILLIAMS 

Yellow Pine Co. 
Poplarville, Miss. 

Mill at Wilco, Miss. 
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News Notes from Améic 


Tacoma, Wash. 


April 15.—An interesting summary of busi- 
ness conditions in the East and middle West 
was given the members of the Tacoma Lum- 
bermen’s Club at the regular meeting today 
by Frost Snyder, president Clear Fir Lumber 
Co. and former president of the club, who has 
just returned from a two months’ trip, during 
which he visited practically every city of im- 
portance east of Minneapolis. Mr. Snyder de- 
clared conditions in general to be somewhat 
spotted, with activity in some districts and 
dullness in others. He outlined conditions in 
each of the cities he visited, and stressed the 
importance to the lumber manufacturers of 
improving their marketing methods. 

Reports were made by the chairmen of sev- 
eral club committees. Maj. Everett G. Griggs 
reported for the committee investigating the 
water situation on the tideflats. He declared 
the State officials are coming to examine the 
connections between private plants and the 
city water system, and is hopeful that some 
arrangement can be worked out to comply 
with the new State law. W. Yale Henry re- 
ported for the committee on telephone list- 
ings. Some progress has been made, and a 
conference with the telephone company of- 
ficials is set for next Monday. 

The recent increase in insurance rates on 
certain woodworking plants was discussed. 
A motion was adopted requesting the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association to analyze the 
new rates and report the result to the club. 

President J. G. Dickson announced a mass 
meeting of the lumber industry for next Fri- 
day, and urged all local operators to be pres- 
ent. The club’s annual banquet will be held 
the same evening, and most of the out of town 
visitors will remain over for the event. The 
club voted to cancel the usual club meeting 
next Friday noon. Ralph Dickman, chairman 
of the banquet committee, reported that the 
invitations for the affair will go out tomor- 
row, and that arrangements are being made 
for at least six hundred guests. The banquet 
is to be held at the Tacoma Hotel. 

Cargo shipments of lumber over the local 
docks showed a marked increase this week, 
the Atlantic coast and Oriental markets tak- 
ing the bulk of the shipments. From the 
Milwaukee, Baker and Shaffer docks and 
Portacoma piers 8,195,000 feet; Tidewater 
Mill Co., 1,800,000 feet; Dickman Lumber Co., 
2,300,000 feet; Defiance Lumber Co., 2,295,000 
feet; Wheeler, Osgood Co., 600,000 feet, and 
Puget Sound Lumber Co., 500,00@ feet—a total 
of 15,690,000 feet. Destinations: Atlantic 
coast, 8,060,000 feet; California 1,500,000 feet; 
Japan and China, 4,610,000 feet; Central 
America, 1,000,000 feet; Europe 250,000 feet, 
and Australia 270,000 feet. Other than 
lumber: Japan and China took 270 tons box 
shook. Europe took 3,200 doors and 15 tons 
plywood. Australia took 53 tons box shook. 


Door manufacturers of Tacoma and the Pa- 
cific Northwest have won a temporary victory 
in their fight against the increase in rates 
on door shipments to Europe. Word was re- 
ceived here today that the Pacific coast-Euro- 
pean conference, acting on the protest of the 
manufacturers, has postponed putting the new 
rates into effect until Sept. 1. The advance, 
which dpproximates 10 cents on each door 
shipped, was to have been effective May 1. 
As the result of the conference action, door 
bookings on ships due here next month have 
been greatly stimulated, and the prospect is 
now that the European shipments will main- 
tain the average made during the present 
year. Before the adjustment was made, the 
advance bookings of doors were the lowest 
recorded for several years. 

Plans for the observance in Tacoma of 
American Forest Week, which opens April 
24, are being made by local civic organiza- 
tions with the assistance of the State and 
Federal forestry officials, the timber owners 
and the lumber manufacturers. The St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co. and the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. are two of the local firms which 
are taking an active part in the arrangements. 

Liabilities totaling the enormous sum of 
$376,674 were reported by the Trapp Creek 
Logging Co., of Nallpee, in a voluntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy filed last Monday in the 
United States district court of Tacoma. The 





bankruptcy is one of the largest ever filed jn 
the local district court. The company’s ag. 
sets are listed at $51,754, and sixty-seven 
firms in the Pacific Northwest are listed as 
creditors. The filing of the petition followeg 
a meeting of the company’s creditors held jp 
Tacoma last week. The unsecured claims 
against the company total $174,000. 

L. W. Field, of the Tidewater Crossarm @ 
Conduit Co., left for San Francisco this week 
to take up with the intercoastal steamship 
companies the question of rates to the At. 
lantic coast on finished cross arms, as com- 
pared with the rate on rough material. Mr. 
Field has the support of the Tacoma Lum- 
bermen’s Club in his effort to obtain a rate 
adjustment. 

The Cherry Valley Logging Co., a subsidiary 
of the Weyerhaeuser organization, is expected 
to complete its cut this year, after which it 
will be dissolved, and the equipment trans- 
ferred to the Skookumchuck operation. This 
new operation will run six sides, and is ex- 
pected to bring out nearly 700,000 feet of logs 
a day. The new railroad into the timber 
holdings in Thurston County, connecting with 
Tidewater at South Bay, will be ready for 
operation by Jan. 1, it was announced this 
week by F. R. Titcomb, assistant manager of 
the Weyerhaeuser company. 


‘Duluth, Minn. 


April 19.—Seasonal expansion is being shown 
in inquiry for northern pine, and mixed car- 
lots shipments are going out over wider terri- 
tory. More medium grade lumber is going out 
to dealers in agricultural districts. A more 
active demand is noted for timbers. All lines 
of northern pine are stiffening, increases of 50 
cents to $1 being noted. That is due to general 
recognition of the fact that output must neces- 
sarily show a falling off this season on account 
of small log input. Progressive improvement is 
being shown in the demand for lath. 


Members of the Duluth Hoo-Hoo Club are 
preparing an interesting program for Forest 
Week from April 24 to 30. A special aim will 
be to impress upon the general public the neces- 
sity of vigilance in preventing the starting of 
forest fires. 


Portland, Ore. 


April 16.—Lumber production is being cur- 
tailed by many millions of feet through the 
slowing up of operations in several large 
mills for the purpose of better equalizing 
supply with demand. The big Long-Bell mill 
at Longview will remain idle the coming 
week, it is announced, but its logging camps 
will continue active. 

There is no oversupply of logs on the 
Columbia River, but rather a scarcity, and 
the log market is decidedly firm, with hem- 
lock logs in big demand. Loggers refused 
this week to accept $11, the ruling price for 
some time, and received in some instances 
$11.50. It was interesting to note that during 
March, Japan and China bought more than 
2,500,000 feet of hemlock here, about half of 
that quantity going as logs and the other in 
the shape of manufactured lumber. Rotter- 
dam, Holland, also bought 150,000 feet. But 
the heaviest demand for hemlock logs is com- 
ing from the rapidly expanding paper pulp 
manufacturing plants. The Hawley Pulp & 
Paper Co., at Oregon City, has just announced 
that its mills will have their capacity ma- 
terially increased by installation of some of 
the largest paper and pulp making machinery 
in the world. 

Reports received here from the Inland Em- 
pire indicate that the demand for pine is 
showing a very encouraging increase. The 
mills have been running under slow bell for 
some time. 

The Hammond Tillamook Lumber Co. is 
getting ready to begin logging operations for 
the big mill at Garibaldi, formerly operated 
by the Whitney Co. 

Col. W. B. Greeley, United States forester, 
is in Portland on a tour of inspection, and 
hearing arguments for and against the grant- 
ing of a petition to a company wishing t? 
build an aerial tramway to the top of Mount 
Hood. 
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San Francisco, Calif. 


April 15.—With an increase of nearly twenty 
percent within the last month, San Francisco 
nome building has obviously got away on a new 
pom for 1927. Retail lumbermen throughout 
the Bay district and the Peninsula towns re- 

rt a steady increase in purchases since the 

frst of the year. Wholesalers also report a 
steady increase in demand not only in the West 
put throughout the United States, with exports 
also gaining. The outlook for the year is ex- 
ceptionally optimistic. 

Nearly every lumber company of the Cali- 
fornia pine districts was represented here today 
for the special meeting of the California White 
& Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association to out- 
line the organization’s program for the coming 
ear. 

The Michigan-California Lumber Co. and the 
Yosemite Lumber Co. will begin operations May 
1. Other mills of the district will likely open 
about the same time. With the general cur- 
tailment program under way, mills will run only 
one shift. 

George N. Comfort, of the George N. Com- 
fort Lumber Co., Cleveland, Ohio, was a visitor 
in San Francisco this week. While here he met 
James C. Alexander, of the Alexander Bros. 
Lumber Co., of Cleveland, who is also on a busi- 
ness trip. 

G. W. Brown, of the Brown-Bates Lumber 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., called on lumber manu- 
facturers in San Francisco yesterday. 

Frederick N. Fenwick, general manager 
Charles Nelson Co., left last week for a business 
trip through the East. 


Seattle, Wash. 


April 16.—Herbert N. Proebstel, traffic man- 
ager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, has returned from a tour of two weeks, dur- 
ing which he visited Omaha, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Chicago and St. Paul. 

W. I. McKee, of the W. I. McKee Lumber Co., 
Quincy, Ill., was in Seattle this week, where he 
is renewing his acquaintance among lumbermen 
who recognize him as the pioneer fir salesman 
in middlewestern territory. Mr. McKee has 
been handling fir and cedar in that part of the 
United States for more than three decades. He 
will remain here for four or five days, and will 
return to Quincy by way of California. 


Spokane, Wash. 


April 16.—The spring log drive on the North 
Fork and Little North rivers, getting under way 
along the headwaters, will run close to 30,- 
000,000 feet of white pine. Of this amount, the 
Rutledge Lumber Co., operating far up the main 
river, will drive 11,000,000 feet, and the Rose 
Lake Co. will drive 12,000,000 feet into the main 
river from the Little North Fork operations. 
The Latour Creek drive, put into the river by 
the Highbee camp, will run close to 3,000,000 
feet of white pine, while from other sources 
several million feet more will be added. The 
driving crews are now at work getting the logs 
into the main river. The season is late, on 
account of the backward raise of the river. 
The timber men now fear a heavy rush of 
water when the snow gets started, with a hard 
drive as a result, as the flood waters will quickly 
subside when the rush is over and the logs must 
be carried down in higher water than is de- 
sired. Every precaution is being taken. 
The Somers Lumber Co., log drive on the 
Stillwater River will begin in about a week, 
says a report from Kalispell, Mont. It is plan- 
ning on driving about 18,000,000 feet of logs this 
year. It will also drive on the Flathead River. 
Logging operations this year will be on a 
larger scale than for some time. The Rose 
Lake Co., is understood to have plans mapped 
out and join forces in the Fall Creek section, 
where several large camps will be maintained, 
and a cut of white pine estimated at 50,000,000 
feet made during the fall and winter operations. 
The Rutledge company will also enlarge its 
Scope of operations, which will make the drive 
next spring one of the largest in the history of 

e river. The logging contracting firm of 
Roddy & Schwab has established a camp on 
Flat Creek, near St. Maries, Idaho, and has 





started logging operations. 
of logs are expected to be taken out for the 
Coeur d’Alene Mill Co., and about 8000 cedar 
poles for Brackett & Hogue, of St. Maries. 

With the Dewey Lumber Co., of Polson, Mont., 
beginning operations, practically all sawmills in 
Montana are running. The mill was shut down 
for the winter on December 5th. In the saw- 
mill, a 10-hour shift is being put in, to cut about 
50,000 feet. The planer has been in operation 
practically all winter. The Kalispell Lum- 
ber Co., and Empire Lumber Co., Kalispell, 
J. Neils Lumber Co., Libby State Lumber Co., 
Columbia Falls, Polleys Lumber Co., Missoula; 
Western Lumber Co., Milltown; Somers Lum- 
ber Co., Somers; and Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co., (lumber department), Bonner, are all op- 
erating. 

Airplane fire patrol which last year proved 
effective will be continued again this year by 
the Forest Service, it was announced in Port- 
land this week by Col. W. B. Greeley. There 
has been some question whether finances would 
permit this service again this year but the 
war department has agreed to provide the 
planes. Last year, there were two planes in 
Spokane, two in Sandpoint, Idaho, one at 
Eugene, Ore., and several in California. 

John Humbird, vice president and general 
manager of the Victoria Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., Chemainus, B. C., is in Spokane 
today on business. 


About 1,500,000 feet 


Beaumont, Tex. 


April 18.—The southern pine market, gener- 
ally speaking, is not any too brisk. There does 
not seem to be much demand for the items which 
the mills have in stock; whereas there is a 
pretty heavy demand for the items they happen 
to be either without or short of. In longleaf, 
all No. 2 dimension is scarce, while nearly all 
the mills have nice stocks of No. 1. Finish is 
the weakest item on the market, but 1x4-inch 
No. 2 common is an exception. All low grade 
stock is scarce. There is very little No. 4 at 
any of the mills, and very little No. 3 dimension. 
Mill stocks are possibly in the worst broken 
condition in the history of the industry. Prices 
are holding up well, as a whole, although there 
have been individual instances of price conces- 
sions. There have been recently noted vari- 
ances of as much as $6 or $7 on the same item. 

In the hardwoods, 4/4 FAS magnolia is getting 
a good play, and 6/4 common and better mag- 
nolia is getting very scarce. Otherwise the 
hardwood market is still slow, but prices are be- 
ing maintained at the same level they have 
held for several weeks. There has been little, 
if any, improvement in the hardwood market 
in the last three weeks. 


Norfolk, Va. 


April 18.—The North Carolina pine business 
volume last week was a little better, but com- 
petition is very keen, prices are more or less 
unsettled, and some buyers hesitate. The small 
mills continue to put cars in transit. Some 
sections report better business than do others. 

There has been a little better demand for 
4/4 edge No. 2 and better, although most buyers 
prefer circular sawn edge and stock widths 
combined, which can be bought at fair prices. 
Southern yards are taking in No. 2 and better. 
No. 2 and better 4/4 stock widths have been 
moving rather slowly. It is doubtful if real good 
stock will go any lower. No. 3 4/4 stock widths 
have not been active but most mills are cleaned 
up on these. There has been no improvement 
in demand for 5/4 and thicker lumber, or No. 
2 and better 4/4 bark strips. Miscuts, No. 2 
and better, are more active, but buyers are ex- 
pecting much lower prices than they will be 
able to buy for. 

There has been a slight improvement in de- 
mand for 4/4 edge No. 1 box, kiln dried rough. 
Inquiries for 4, 5 and 6/4 edge, also stock widths, 
dressed and resawn, have been more frequent. 
Buyers prefer air dried stock because price is 
a little lower, but good air dried is scarce. The 
mills cutting rough are offering kiln dried edge 
box, but those with dressing facilities are not 
forcing sales to any extent. No. 1 4/4 stock 


box, kiln dried rough, has not been so active, 
with box makers not interested in 10-inch at 
Inquiries for 6 and 8-inch widths, 


any price. 
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Hodge-Hunt 


Lumber, Trim 
Flooring 


All in one car— 


OAK FLOORING 

GUM FLOORING 
BEECH FLOORING 
CEDAR CLOSET LINING 
OAK TRIM 

RED GUM TRIM 

SAP GUM TRIM 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


OF ALL GRADES 


[ar OUR SERVICE 
We Can Please You. 


Hodge-Hunt 


LUMBER CO., Inc. 
































Lutcher €& Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Cypress-~Tupelo 


We Specialize in Tupelo 
Flooring, Trim and Moulding 



















FOMEANY @ 


Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 








CYPRESS 


+. We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
5} Louisiana Red Cypress 
, Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


; Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
aR} Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manvfacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 
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Worth Lumber Company 


NATION - WIDE DISTRIBUTER OF FIR 
Actual shipments cover States indicated 





Better join the growing ranks of satisfied custom- 
ers by sending your Fir inquiries and orders to 


WORTH LUMBER COMPANY 
(Exclusive Rail Shippers of Fir) 
$501 White Bidg., SEATTLE, WASH. 











Cutting Trees Is 


your business. Furnish- 
ing long-term money is 
ours. We are specialists 
in our line. If you are an 


expert in yours, we will 
co-operate with you to our 
mutual advantage. 

Write us. 


FREEMAN, SMITH & CAMP Co. 


PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
307 STARK CROCKER-FIRSTNAT.BK.80G. BARTLETT BLOG. 


Vaz 


Pondosa Pine 
Cal. White Pine 





Idaho 
White 








Pine Cal. Sugar Pine 
Redwood 
Cedar 
Factory Spruce 
Plank Fir 
a Specialty 


Write us or prices. 







W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


General Offices, QUINCY, ILL. 














CALIFORNIA 


= Reawood 
Finish— Siding 


Here’s the lumber dealers are 
selling because it’s the kind 
builders want. 


Write for list and prices today. 


Albion Lumber Co., Gore t.ffeS. 


Mills: Albion and Navarro, Cal. Sales Office: Hobart Bldg., San Francisco. 
San Diego Office, - - 320 Spreckles Bidg. 
Los Angeles Office, 397 Pacific Electric Bldg. 
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dressed and resawn or rough, have picked up 
in both kiln and air dried. There does not ap- 
pear to be much stock for sale. Edge 4/4 No. 2 
box, free from red heart, and pitchy boards 
are moving better, but the regular No. 2 box 
grade is not. No. 2 4/4 stock box has been very 
quiet. Box bark strips, 4/4 dressed, have not 
been moving so well recently, but rough strips 
are a little more active in small lots. Their 
prices have not changed. 

Sales of flooring and thin ceiling have been 
better. A number of inquiries are now coming 
in. No. 3 and 4, %-inch ceiling has been very 
active, and there is a better demand for No. 3 
siding, flooring and partition. Kiln dried roof- 
ers have not been so active, but there is little 
6 and 8-inch stock to be had. Air dried roofers 
have been more active, though in small lots. 
Box, 4-inch, dressed in various ways, is in very 


good demand and is stronger. Rough and 
dressed framing is more active. 
Shreveport, La. 
April 16.—Southern pine demand is slow. The 


market has shown no change either up or down. 
Mill men state that finish lumber is not mov- 
ing at all, and demand for dimension is also 


slower. Boards are moving a little better than 
dimension, and piece stock in No. 2 common 
2x4’s, especially the 18-and 206-foot, have the 
call over other items of dimension. Mixed or- 


ders for different items of yard stock, such as 
flooring, ceiling, drop siding and specified items 
of dressed B and better, are perhaps coming 
along more steadily than orders for straight 
cars of random length dimension. However the 
mills that cater to the latter class of orders have 
been almost entirely knocked out by continued 
floods. The big mills of course are not so much 
affected. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


April 18.—There has been a satisfactory 
volume of business coming in to southeastern 
mills during the last week, though it is not 
up to normal. Orders now cover stock other 
than timbers and special cut items, but do 
not yet include many calls for shed and yard 
stocks. However, indications point to a better- 
ment. Operators have at last about got their 
production costs down, through wage reduc- 
tions and economies, and most of them state 
that they are able to operate at a small profit. 

The longleaf manufacturers have reduced 
production and have their hands full of orders 
for timbers, especially larger sizes. They are 
accepting orders for cutting 8-inch and under, 
but are not looking for business on 10-inch 
and over. Florida timber is for the most part 
small. The mills are doing everything possible 
to cut down production of shed and yard items. 
They are putting this stock into more salable 
items. Prices have held steady, with demand 
nothing more than able to take care of low 
production. 

Shortleaf manufacturers are facing their 
lowest market for many years. Bé&better 4/4 
kiln dried finish rough, in 6 to 12-inch, can 
be bought as low as $36, mill, but buyers are 
sitting tight, Roofers are moving in better 
volume and are steady at $18.50 for 1x6-inch 
and $19.50 for wide. Framing is moving 
slowly and production has been curtailed to 
the lowest possible basis. 

Cypress orders have been few and far be- 
tween and prices are far below lists. Smaller 
mills are accepting reduced prices. Orders mixed 
as to width and lengths, especially specified lengths, 
are bringing good prices. However, a good deal 
of business has been booked at lower prices, 
where the trade will take random. Production 
has been curtailed, but not to the basis of de- 
mand. All mills have plenty of stock, although 
many are standing pat on items normally in 
demand. 

Hardwoods have been moving very satisfac- 
torily. Gum and oak are perhaps the better 
movers, as furniture manufacturers have come 
into the market recently. Lower grade oak has 
shown betterment of late, moving mostly to floor- 
ing plants. These have worked off some of their 
surplus and find business improved. Lower grade 
gum is moving to boxmen. Ash continues to be 
the steadier of the hardwoods and demand for 
it is unceasing. Foreign demand is taking care 
of most offerings. Consignments of cargoes of 
poplar to foreign ports have brought about 
some congestion there, and domestic demand is 
slow. 

Weather conditions continue favorable for pro- 
duction. However, the only section sending in- 
creased demand is the East. The Cuban market 
is understood to be flooded. Manufacturers of 
all southern woods have just about adjusted them- 
selves to the present market, 


os 

Tommy Aycock, son of T. J. Aycock, pregj. 

dent, Aycock Lumber Co., was winner of the 

Florida amateur golf championship at Orlando, 

D. D. Bundrick, of the Moore Dry Kiln Co, 

this city, has been elected exalted ruler of 
Jacksonville B.P.O.E. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


April 18.—Though a week of good weather 
has enabled Georgia mills to increase prody¢. 
tion, sales have improved but slowly. There 
is promise of early revival of construction, 
which has been exceptionally slow since the 
first of the year. Retailers state their busgj. 
ness the past week was the best it had beep 
at any time this year. For this reason, they 
are buying building items more actively, 
while their inquiry is larger. Factories are 
operating more steadily than at any time this 
year, and there is promise of considerable 
improvement in the industrial market. The 
railroad call is also better, and fair sales of 
car material and timbers are reported. Geor. 
gia roofers show further improvement, with 
eastern call particularly active, and prices 
strengthening, very few mills accepting legs 
than $18 to $19 for No. 2 and better, or legs 
than $11 to $12.50 for No. 3. Pine prices asq 
whole show no changes. Fewer mills are of- 
ferering concessions. 





Jackson, Miss. 


April 18.—The southern pine manufacturers 
in this section report business about the same 
as last week. There is a strong demand for 
high grade flooring. Nos. 2 and 3 shiplap 
are showing signs of strength. The smaller 
operators in central Mississippi are experi- 
encing a great deal of difficulty on account 
of wet weather. The Mississippi and the Big 
Black rivers are at flood stage, with a great 
part of the country inundated. The operators 
that are using teams to log their mills are 
experiencing the most trouble. Shipments of 
air dried dimension and boards from this sec- 
tion have almost stopped. The export demand 
last week was very satisfactory, and the mills 
report heavy bookings. Car framing is show- 
ing signs of life, and the mills report that 
they are figuring on several schedules. The 
lath market continues firm, and the mills report 
ample business. 

The hardwood mills report business spotted, 
A number of mills in this section and adjacent 
territory have shut down, due to the fact it 
is impossible to get logs. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


April 19.—Wholesale lumber operators here 
are reporting that their sales are considerably 
ahead of those of a year ago for the same 
period. There is a large huilding program 
under way in the city and suburbs. Homes 
form the principal part of the new construction 
work. All kinds of building lumber are moving 
out of the yards. Rural yards in the northern 
part of the State report that hemlock is 
moving into those territories in good lots. 
Little hemlock is coming into Milwaukee, as 
fir and other West Coast species and southern 
pine are the principal items used here. Floor- 
ing is also being taken by the retailers. The 
millwork plants have production on a good 
basis. The hardwood market is not very active, 
due principally to the fact that wood-using 
industries are waiting until after state tax 
assessments are made on May 1 before laying 
in a stock of lumber. Prices of hardwood are 
holding about the same. 

The Turtle Lake Lumber Co. has shipped 
the last lot of lumber from its yards at Win- 
chester, Wis. About a year ago, actual manu- 
facturing operations closed, and the plant was 
dismantled. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


April 18.—Pine prices registered another slight 
advance this week. Yards and wholesalers find 
it a bit harder to place orders. This tendency 
has been helped along by fine weather. Log- 
ging conditions show signs of improvement, 
though they are far from satisfactory. Sm 
mills have less lumber to offer for the next 
ninety days, because workmen have turned to 
the crops. It is therefore easier for the larger 
mills to maintain prices. A feature of the mar- 
ket is the increase in demand from the North 
and West, though there has been no noticable 
change in the eastern market. Lath continued 
their upward movement. Manufacturers had 
curtailed their production. Today’s market is 
stiff. Roofers recently sold very slowly at $18 
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fob mill for 6-inch, but today the mills are re- 
giving $1 more. Alabama roofers seem to be 
jn better demand than Georgia. Alabama stock 
goes more into northern markets, while Geor- 
has moved into eastern markets. Kiln dry 
sheathing stock in the No. 3 common, 1x6-inch 
or wider, shows some sign of taking the place 
of roofers in this section. 
Owenton Lumber Co. is the newest retailer 
pre. This firm starts off with new stocks. 
Business will be largely in carlots to contractor 
ect. 
. wl G. Thames, of the J. R. Thames & Co., 
wholesalers, announces that he has organized 
the Thos. G. Thames Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


New York, N. Y. 


April 18.—The lumber market is looking up. 
Buying seemed to take on activity today. 
prices in nearly all items were firm, demand 
was more brisk than at any time this spring, 
and several distributors said that for the first 
time in weeks lumber was selling itself. 
southern and North Carolina pine items were 
among the first to feel effects of the revived 
interest. Only last week, prices, especially 
on flooring, were rather weak. The same 
wholesalers who gave out information then 
that conditions were discouraging and prices 


One of the chief arguments against general 
electrification is the ever-present menace to 
life from the installation of third rails. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


April 19.—Wholesalers report a decided im- 
provement in business with the advent of good 
weather. Dealers have been placing orders more 
freely, and in most cases the stock is required 
for rush shipment. Building in progress is of 
@ very substantial character, the speculative 
element being on the decline. It is the general 
opinion that the coal miners’ strike will have 
little effect on business, as it is believed that 
most of the men will soon be back at work at 
the old scale. Prices seem to be a little stronger 
on a good many items, with no prospect of lower 
prices and a likelihood of advances on all lines. 
The curtailment program of some of the mills 
and heavy rains in some districts are bound to 
have a marked effect. Advances of 50 cents to 
$1 are reported in No. 2 common and better 
l-inch and 2-inch southern pine, while recent 
advances in Pondosa pine are being well main- 
tained and accepted by the trade. Many Cali- 
fornia white and sugar pine mills are short of 
important items. The low grades of Appalachian 
hardwoods continue in good demand, and the 
surplus in common and selects poplar is being 
absorbed. Basswood, red oak, and high grade 











For ornamental and decorative effects about 





the home and the garden nothing can take the 

place of wood. This view of the energetic little chap of the fountain with his struggling goose, 

framed by the green pines, the old fashioned flowers and the white pergola would be nowhere 
as attractive had wood been left out of the picture 





dropping off said today that things were look- 
ing up. Retailers in widely scattered sections 
of the city and suburbs reported that build- 
ing operations were at last under way in 
real earnest, and most of the yards were al- 
most as busy as their facilities warranted. 
Eastern spruce lath prices, however, sagged 
today to $6.50 wholesale on water shipments, 
and might even be had for less. Certain 
Canadian concerns are holding back all lath 
that were not bargained for long in advance. 
Some local distributors are paying for lath at 
Prices of several weeks ago and that are $1 
to $1.50 over those existing today. Demand 
for lath is good, but the Canadian product is 
coming in faster than sales are being made. 

F. Albert Lutz, who resigned his position 
with John Bros., Brooklyn, after an associa- 
tion of twenty-seven years, has purchased 
Property and opened a retail yard at 62 Walla- 
bout Street, Brooklyn. 

Elwood Tate, of Rutherford, N. J., who rep- 
resents the A. C. White interests in New Jer- 


sey territory, left recently with Mrs. Tate for 


atrip to Porto Rico. 


A committee of Queens borough lumber- 


men was appointed, after a discussion held in 


= rooms of the New York Lumber Trade 
Ssociation last Monday, to take up further 
With Long Island railroad officials the ques- 


tion of electrification in all Long Island yards. 


white oak in all thicknesses are in good de- 
mand at a little better prices. In sound wormy 
oak, 4/4 is in constant demand, and stocks are 
being picked up as fast as dry enough to move. 
The demand for hardwood lath in both %-inch 
and %-inch thicknesses is better and they bring 
higher prices. 

George N. Glass, president Keystone Lumber 
Co., has returned from California. 


Boston, Mass. 


April 19.—Eastern spruce frames are firmer. 
One big producing company has advanced the 
base price $2 and others are expected to 
follow this week. There is no quotable change 
in the prices for random lengths of spruce, 
but the tone of the market is firmer. Spruce 
covering boards are very firm, with offerings 
light. Lath have dropped to $7.50 for 15g-inch, 
and $6.50 for 1%-inch. Shingles are steady at 
unchanged prices. The tone of the market 
for Pacific coast fir is stronger. The market 
for flooring, both hardwood and southern pine, 
is quiet and prices are somewhat easy. Pondosa 
pine is very firm, but there are reports of 
recent concessions on Idaho white pine. Maple 
and birch are especially good sellers on the 
hardwood list. Dry, mild weather has favored 
building recently. Hardwood wholesalers are 
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The next time you want some 
nice DRY bright dimension send 
us your order. We specialize in 
2x4 No. | and No. 2 Common, 
S4S, manufactured from Upland 
timber. We can quickly handle 
orders for straight cars of 16’ 


and 18’ stock. 


Pacific States 


TAS” Lumber Co. 


REPRESENTATIVES : 


S. B.Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
James A. Harrison, P.O. Box 745, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Joseph Lean, P. O. Box 774, Omaha, Nebraska 
Frank Probst, P.O. Box, 1187, Fargo, No. Dakota 
O. G. Valentine, P. O. Box, 171, Denver, Colorado 


We Solicit Your Orders 
and Inquiries for 


Douglas Fir 


Retail Yard Stock, Industrial 
Lumber, Railway and 
. Car Material. 


UTE Lee 











When You Think Lumber 
THINK"HANSEN-NIEDER”’ 


A little better than 


seems necessary Sea 


HANSEN-NIEDER 
LUMBER Co, INC. 


1029 HenryBidg:, SEATTLE 
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Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 
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A reporting encouragingly this week on the im- were: James G. McNary, of El Paso, presideny. 
oe CG LIFORNIA rn proving demand for maple from automobile A. J. McQuatters, New York City, chairman of 
interests, birch from furniture concerns and the board; Louis E. Stoddard, New York City 
poplar from various industrial consumers. vice president and director; and Julius (, Day. 


° . - . : : r —_ Aa * 
W It is estimated by the Kennebec Log Driving New Haven, Conn., director. Work wi!! beg; 
alifornia hite Pine Co. that a total of 82,000,000 feet of long shortly on the construction of the twenty-five 











. . . . > ae . 
lumber will be floated down the Kennebec River miles of new logging road to reach the Dp, 
alifornia Sugar Pine this season. The drives on the north and Springs timber area, where logging is t» ete 
4 4 south branches of Dead River have already about the first of next year. 
and Arizona Soft Pine begun. John Zalaha, president Standard Lumiver Co 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. Jenkins Bros, manufacturers of “Diamond” at Standard, Ariz., contemplates’ the early jn, 


valves, with offices in Boston and other large _ stallation of a resaw and accompanying equip. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. cities, announce the appointment of Joseph E. ment, largely increasing the capacity of the 


Hodgkins as manager and Anthony D. Weber as Standard mill. 








Room, 713 Bellver Bashenge CHICAGO, ILL. assistant manager in charge of the New England 
; branch, with headquarters at 524-530 Atlantic Macon Ga 
Avenue, Boston. Mr. Hodgkins has been con- 9 ° 
nected with the Boston office since 1898 and Mr. Apri . 
e y y pril 18.—Although there is room for m 
OUR SPE Weber since 1908, and because of their long ex- jmprovement in the roofer market, prices are hn 
CIALTY perience and Page = _ a con- ing the slight advance noted a couple of weeks ago 
° = tracting and jobbing trades, the company believes None of the mills in this terri ae 
Mixed Car Loadings they have been given well merited promotions. to full capacity, smiaaee ieneeaa = won 
Jenkins Bros, also announce that Joseph D. Stiles, the stock that has accumulated during the Pres 
“ White Pine who after almost forty years of service, thirty period. Logging conditions were generally satj 
\ years of which were spent as manager of the New factory during the week, and there is ample — 
xv\ Su ar Pine England branch, is passing from the active to the for all mills in the event of further eles. 
\\i9 g retired list. He still retains interest in the con- in trade. There was a marked Sesttine Goin 
reve 3 its direc an ere se in- 
Ca Redwood cern, however, as one of its directors. quiries and in orders from the East and from the 
. ‘ .—- during this week. 
yith many of the railroads i is terri r 

Embracing all manufactured products therefrom. Philadelphia, Pa. placing their pn this peor ang phentetg o 
Bh weccped y Shep tery Mouldings, Siding. April 18.—The next regular monthly meeting of longleaf lumber market continues satisfactory, 
‘ the Philadelphia umbermen’s Exchange will be a For months there has been a good demand for 
CHICAGO LUMBER dinner-meeting Thursday evening, May 5. Mr. longleaf products, principally for railroad use. 
Strong, manager of The Regional Planning Feder- And much of it is used in southern territory 
Com PANY OF ation, will give an illustrated talk. Prices are holding up satisfactorily, according 
The regular monthly meeting of Chapter C, Retail to reports from wholesalers and manufacturers. 


WASHINGTON Lumbermen’s Association of Philadelphia, will be . 

F ts held at the Bellvue-Stratford Hotel, Tuesday, April 
ae SALES OPPtcs vane 26, at 12:30. One of the topics to be discussed Brookhaven, Miss. 
OAKLAN D, CALIFORNIA is that of ‘“‘Pooled Cars,” a matter of great interest April 16 
to all lumbermen. " 
A report has been received from the John L. 
Rhoads Co., of Reading, Pa., to the effect that it 
has given a contract to the Moore Dry Kiln Co., 
of Jacksonville, Fla., for the installation of three 
fully equipped dry kilns. These kilns are to be 
of the charge, end piling type, designed for dry- 
ing hardwoods. An order for special fireproof 





Reports from most of the producing 
areas of the South say that rains and floods ar 
greatly hindering operations, especially in hard. 
wood. The Mississippi River is so high that it 
has backed all of the creeks in the Delta section 
of Mississippi up to a high stage. The condition 
at Memphis is serious and echoes of water troubles 
on up to Cairo are heard. Hardwood orders are 
beginning to come fairly freely as the buyers 
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BOX, SHOP AND doors has also been placed with the Moore com-  jaajize the situation. The Government is buying 

CLEARS pany. large quantities of lumber to keep the levees from 

breaking. There have been some rains in this see. 

HB. Hewes Albuquerque, N. M. tion, but operating conditions have not been 8 

oe C.D. Terwilliger April 18.—The new planing mill and box factory 24. Word is received of the shutting down of 

W.T. Virgin Sec.-Treas, @ of the Breece Lumber Co., at Alamogordo is nearing ‘¢V¥eral of the large West Side mills because of 
Vice-President Gen. Mgr. completion, and should be in operation by June 1. bag sage ere ponent —- —* 

a ee F. E. Walker, It is 140 by 370 feet in size. Sash, doors, moulding, |, as eaes ae Sry gece og this = is lighter 

J. W. MeWillia-as hon Gun interior finish and boxes for New Mexico, Arizona, 9 : ae o fone ns a period of March, tet 

ors & Treas. and California shippers will be manufactured. New the outlook is fairly promising. zm Cuban Gor 

Mexico boxes are also reaching in smaller quantities ¢™ment has out an inquiry for 2,650,000 feet of 

the southern States as far east as Alabama. Where- 1*6-inch No. 2 common longleaf alone, with a 


as the saw timber of northern New Mexico is almost "Umber of other items in the list, for delivery in 
exclusively western yellow pine, 40 percent of the ‘thirty days. This item is now oversold for forty 


logs for the Alamogordo mill are of Douglas fir, to sixty days, and mills in this section could not 
quote. 


Clover Valley affording opportunity for greater variety in mate- nel : 
rials, and to specialize in edge-grain fir flooring Stocks of flooring, both 1x3- and 4-inch, taken as 
L ber Co LOYALTON, and fir finish. a whole are rather low. The 1x4-inch in B & better 
um ° CALIFORNIA A. B. McGaffey, president McGaffey Co., was 204 No. 1 is showing a good surplus but sales are 
here from Los Angeles last week conferring with imcreasing. In B and better 3-inch floring a heavy 
other officers of the company and with Louis oversale is registered, a comfortable surplus of 
Wuichet, who was here from Chicago. Mr. Wuichet 3-inch No. 1, while surplus of 3-inch No. 2 has 
A had business with a number of New Mexico lum- een cut very low. Rift floorings are showing very 
C LIFORNIA bermen and his Albuquerque representative, Ray light surplus. Drop siding in all grades and = 
Wickens, and also attended the log and lumber terns has shown fair movement and No. 2 in pat- 


rate hearing at Flagstaff April 19. Col. Geo. B. tern No. 106 has shown more activity than most 
Breece advanced his return from Monroe, La., in Others. Ceiling in both %x4- and %x4-inch has 
order to be present at this rate conference. The Shown fair movement, the greatest being registered 
McGaffey Co. suspended sawing for two weeks for %*4-inch No. 2, which item in both longleaf and 


the annual overhauling of mill and locomotives and Shortleaf is now oversold. Partition in %4x4inch 
cleaning of log pond. W. H. Allen, secretary, states has shown considerable movement, and there is a 


Tell us your 
needs today. 


















Siding Tank Stock Shop that there is now ample water for operations, and Substantial oversale in a number of grades. Finish 
Finish Silo S i sawing will be resumed on full time basis in a items are still moving only moderately, doubtless 
inis ilo Stock Ties noe aan due to mills holding for a price. However, there 
FY : " Offici ; ‘ . is to be a tremendous movement of saps for ex 
Ceilin uares Officials of the Saulsberry Lumber Co., of Mem } 
6 Sq Timbers phis, Tenn., have inspected looking to the purchase port during the next three weeks. There has bees 
Mouldings Flitches of the properties of the Hines Lumber Co., in the 4 nice movement of 6-4 and 8-4 No. 1 and “C, 


Mescalero Indian reservation, in the vicinity of mostly to New England. 











° Alamogordo, N. M., and it is expected that logging Fencing in 4-inch No. 2 is showing a light sur 
[ Inion Lumbe ( and sawing will soon be resumed. plus in shortleaf, but there is no longleaf on hand. 
r O. I. B. Pope, general manager Arizona Lumber & In 6-inch No. 2 longleaf, the — -. = 
BRAGG LIFORNIA Timber Co., Flagstaff, Ariz., was unable to be pres- ‘There is a fair surplus of 6-inch No. 2 shortiea) 
wns + CA OR ent and give his paper on “Lumbering; Past, but orders are coming — en == 
Crocker Building, - . ancisco Present, and Future” at the annual meeting of the 12-inch, are showing a light surplus in longiel” 
Lane M Bld Gn Pe southwestern division of the American Association Shortleaf boards are still in fair surplus. Stocks 
ae . ~ Los Angeles for the Advancement of Science at Santa Fe. N.M., of 5 and 6-4 are very badly broken, export trade 
Grand Central Terminal, - New York last week. Among those who attended were Frank absorbing this material. Fencing in 4-inch > 

Lon ildi , C. W. Pooler and Quincy Randles, of Albuquerque, is badly oversold in shortleaf, with no surplus 
2 vor tangy ee t - Chicago ‘Ariz.. G. A. Pearson of Flagstaff, Ariz., and C. K. longleaf. This is true of 6-inch, while nen SS 
1.3: ss Cooperrider, of Roosevelt, Ariz., the two latter pre- small surplus of 6-inch No. 2 flooring. Boar of 
W. 0. W. Building, ; Omaha senting papers on different phases of forestry. 8-, 10- and 12-inch longleaf and shortleaf are = j 
, A quartet of executive officers of the Cady ing very light surplus, sales have been satis - 
Lumber Corporation spent Tuesday in Albu-_ tory, and prices have registered a — <a 

~ i sow fal 
querque en route from an _ inspection of ex- ening. No. 4 common is oversold for sixty to 

RANDY BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN tensive interests at McNary, Flagstaff, Holbrook days for grain door lumber. Box shook are badly 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS and other northern Arizona points, to the gen- oversold. owe ment 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGQ = eral offices of the corporation in El Paso. They Lath demand has shown decided improveme® 
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with a weakening in price, to around $3.25 to 
$3.59 for No. 1, and $2.25 to $2.50 for No. 2, 
mill basis. No. 1 are oversold. No. 2 pine shingles 
are oversold, but there is a fair surplus of No. 1 
and better heart grades. 

Shortleaf moldings are badly oversold, and buy- 
ers are kicking hard for shipments. Longleaf busi- 
ness has only been nominal. 

Longleaf dimension business has shown some 
improvement, and stocks are fairly low and broken. 
Shortleaf dimension has shown good movement. 
Stocks of No. 1 shortleaf are well assorted, while 
those of No. 2 are running low. Longleaf timbers 
are sold well ahead for the next sixty to ninety 
days. and there has been some increase in volume 
of shortleaf timber business. The export market 
still remains firm. South America is a good buyer. 

F. L. Peck, president J. J. Newman Lumber Co. 
and Mississippi Central Railroad, is visiting their 
properties. 

E. J. Hurst, general sales manager J. J. New- 
man Lumber Co., has returned from a two weeks’ 
trip to the North, most of the time being spent 
in trade promotion work among automobile manu- 
facturers. 


New Orleans, La. 


April 18.—Local observors report little change 
in market conditions, but that little in the right 
direction. Southern pine and cypress sales reg- 
istered moderate gains for the week, with prices 
apparently held all around. Neither wood is en- 
joying as yet the spring volume expected. The 
trade seems to be buying cautiously and in small 
lots, despite reports of light retail stocks and good 
building prospects. The southern hardwood mar- 
ket continues to lag, both sales volume and prices 
being rated unsatisfactory. Torrential rains over 
a considerable southern area during the last few 
days are reported to be interfering both with cut 
and shipments, while record highwater stages in 
the lower Mississippi are calling labor from the 
mills behind the levees for patrol and emergency 
repair work. 

Robert M. Beard, in charge of the Great South- 
ern Lumber Co.’s New Orleans sales office for 
some time, has been transferred to Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., as the company’s representative in that ter- 
ritory. His successor in the New Orleans office 
is W. B. Follansbee, well known local lumberman 
who served as manager of the Lanier & Paterson 
Lumber Co. prior to its liquidation recently. Mr. 
Follansbee has specialized in southern pine and 
enjoys a wide acquaintance. 

The Perry Lumber Co., a new retail enter- 
prise at Vicksburg., Miss., opened its yard there 
last week. The company was organized and is 
headed by J. Rigby Perry, of the Perry Lime & 
Cement Co. Its manager is W. A. Duncan, a 
former Orleanian with an extensive retailing ex- 
perience, who formerly was connected with the 
M. L. Virden Lumber Co., at Greenville, and with 
the Central Lumber & Coal Co., at Jackson. 

Advices from Ferriday, La., state that the 
Fisher-Hurd Lumber Co. has changed its com- 
pany to the Fisher Lumber Corporation. It is 
operating plants at Ferriday and Wisner, La. 


Bogalusa, La. 


April 18.—The board of directors of the Louisi- 
ana State Chamber of Commerce will meet in 
Baton Rouge, April 20 for the purpose of taking 
Steps to select a president to fill the vacancy cre- 
ated by the resignation of Col. W. H. Sullivan, 
of the Great Southern Lumber Co., this city. Mr. 
Sullivan was unable to assume the office of presi- 
ae of the organization due to pressure of other 
uties. 

Col. A. C. Goodyear, president of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., arrived in Bogalusa last 
week to remain for a few days looking after busi- 
ness interests. 

The new hardwood plant of the Lamar Lumber 
Co. began operations today as had been planned. 
No special ceremonies marked the starting of op- 
erations. Col. W. H. Sullivan, of the Great South- 
ern Lumber Co., as mayor of Bogalusa officially 
welcomed the company to the city in a page ad- 
vertisement in the Bogalusa Enterprise and Ameri- 
can of April 14. “One of the most notable things 
that happened in the city of Bogalusa during 
1926,” the welcome said, “was the decision of the 
Lamar Lumber Co., headed by Victor Scanlon, of 
Hattiesburg, Miss., to locate its large manufac- 
turing plant in Bogalusa. Aside from the efforts 
of our citizens, the splendid facilities we had in 
the way of churches, schools, fine gravel roads 
and large parks, were inducements that brought 
about the erection of this fine plant. It means 
that small pieces of lumber and edgings from this 
Plant will be manufactured by the Bogalusa Fur- 
niture Factory into furniture that will probably 
be shipped all over the world. In the course of 
events we look forward to seeing the Lamar Lum- 


ber Co., instead of employing 200 men as it now 
does, having 400 or 500 employees. What we 
welcome in Bogalusa more than this manufac- 
turing plant is the number of splendid officers and 
their families and their interest and influence in 
our community. We wish the Lamar Lumber Co. 
unusual success.” 

William R. Hine, State forester of the depart- 
ment of conservation of Louisiana, was a visitor 
to Bogalusa during the latter part of last week. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


April 16.—Very little price change has been 
manifested by the fir market in southern Cali- 
fornia during the week, but there has been a very 
large volume moving. Reports from the Marine 
Exchange of the Chamber of Commerce show that 
at 6 o’clock tonight 83,000,000 feet of lumber 
had entered the docks, and this volume is expected 
to be doubled before the first of May. Despite 
the fact that shipments into this section of the 
State are above normal, cargo receipts are readily 
absorbed, and there is less than 9,000,000 feet of 
lumber at the docks, contrasting with 35,000,000 
feet last October and November. Mill representa- 
tives are as a rule asking higher prices, but ad- 
vances are exceptional. The curtailment program 
which has been instituted in the Northwest is 
expected to have its effect before May 1. 

Floyd Dernier, representative of the Lumber- 
men’s Service Association, is now on his regular 
spring trip in the northern part of California, 
where he will call on the retail trade. 

Joseph Fifter, of the Albion Lumber Co., San 
Francisco, has returned to his office after spend- 
ing two weeks in southern California, during 
which time he called on the local trade. 

L. M. Quincy has been appointed sales manager 
for Patten & Davies Lumber Co., of Los Angeles. 
He succeeds Frank Wise, now connected with the 
United States Building & Loan Co., of this city. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


April 19.—The present week of warm 
weather brought a stimulus to the lumber 
business in the Northwest. Farmers have 
turned vigorously to their field work. Never- 
theless there is sharp improvement in de- 
mand for lumber, which is expected to in- 
crease when highways become more suitable 
for heavy travel. What the lumbermen, in- 
cluding the manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers have been wishing is that there 
would be an in-between season this spring, 
which would give farmers time to make re- 
pairs and undertake new construction. Re- 
ports from country dealers this week are 
that there is in prospect a large amount of 
repair work, new building construction and 
fence building. All of this will be under.way 
in the very near future. One of the encour- 
aging features, insofar as city prospects are 
concerned, is the record of building permits. 

Prospects are for good crops and fruit in 
Michigan next fall, according to J. A. Edge- 
cumbe, president of the Edham Co., which 
manufactures .stained shingles, who just re- 
turned from a business trip to that State. 
The lumber business has started off with 
excellent promise, he continued. 

With their big mill operating virtually at 
capacity, the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., at 
Virginia, Minn., is obtaining a splendid trade, 
according to T. S. Whitten, general manager, 
and F. N. Taylor, sales manager, who were 
in the Twin Cities on a business visit. The 
dealers, accustomed to carrying small stocks, 
have found it necessary to make hurry-up 
ealls for replenishing. 

Following a visit to eastern Wisconsin, T. T. 
Jones, of the T. T. Jones Lumber Co., said 
furniture manufacturers and sash and door 
mills will be compelled to buy promptly if 
business picks up as expected. 

The Retail Lumber Salesmen’s Club, and the 
Hoo-Hoo Club, at a dinner meeting Thursday 
night listened to C. E. Paul, Chicago, of the 
Weyerhaeuser Co., discuss “Mill Construc- 
tion.” The address was technical in nature 
but interesting to the men of the trade. All 
executives and salesmen of Twin City retail 
and wholesale lumber interests have been in- 
vited to attend the series of lectures spon- 
sored by the two clubs. The lectures are 
intended to be a school of instruction for the 
men engaged in the lumber business. 


THE Exports of all wood products from St. 
John, N. B., Canada, to the United States 
during 1926 amounted to $3,225,572, a decrease 
of $568,855 from the value of the exports the 
preceding year. 
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25 Years’ Experience in { 


Western Logging and Timber 


Stewart, 
Walsh & Wolfe 


1001 Bedell Bidg., Portland, Ore. 


Timber Estimating 
Logging Engineering 
Topographic Surveys 
Logging Appraisals 
Property Management 
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Willapa Lumber Co. 


Fir 
Spruce 
Hemlock 
Our Specialty 
Vertical Grain Uppers 
Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 
Mills: - - RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE, 


Chicago Representative 
Western Wood Products Co., Tribune Tower 


Old 
Growth 











Here’s the Place to Buy— 


Soft Yellow Flooring Finish 
Siding Moulding 
F | rg Ceiling Thick Clears 
Factory & Industrial Stock 





Try Our CEDAR 
SPRUCE WESTERN 
HEMLOCK PINE 














SULLIVAN > 
LUMBER CoO. 
Portland, Oregon 














H. J. ANDERSON 
LUMBER C0O., Inc. 


PRODUCERS OF WESTERN 
Red 


cedar POLES Fir PILING 


Fir 
RAIL OR CARGO 


at Po a Portland, Ore. 














M AKE your timber investments pay maximum 


returns. “Principles of Handling Wood- 
lands” by Henry Solon Graves tells how. $2.50, 
postpaid. American Lumberman, 431 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Central States 
Buyers 


will find us prepared to give them close 
cooperation on their West Coast lum- 
ber requirements. Quality, service 
and satisfaction. We're cutting ap- 


( 
i 
i 
proximately 1,000,000 feet daily of ! 
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Douglas Fir 


Redwood, White Fir, Hemlock 
California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 

Get in touch with us. 


Hammond Lumber Co., Inc. | 


SALES OFFICE: 


1805 Londen Gaaraatee CHICAGO petrhore 3711 


Mills at: Mill City, Ore., Samoa, Calif. 
and (Hutchinson Lbr. Co.,) Oroville, Calif. 
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Joun A. Spencer Lumser Co. 
Suite 800, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL 


Wholesale and Commission 


— FIR AND 
CALIFORNIA ba ad 
WHITE PINE 





Southern Hardwoods 








WALNUT SQUARES 


AND DIMENSION 


For table legs, chairs, dressers and other fur- 
niture. Clear four sides andtwoends. Cut 
to exact size, steamed and ends paraffined. 


GRAM LUMBER CO. 


28 E. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephones: Wabash 8117-8118 








7 LARGE MILLS 


market their 
FOR YARD + 


REDWOOD and specialty 


requirements through the 


Redwood Sales Co., “Gincaco ue” 


General Office: San Francisco. Phone, Central 6910 








Western Wood ProductsCo. 


Formerly OSGOOD-SIMONSON LUMBER CO. 

Specialists in Western and Northern 

FACTORY AND YARD STOCKS 
Phone, SUPERIOR 3531 Tribune Tower, CHICAGO 











THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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George C. Goss, of G. C. Goss & Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., made a business trip to Chicago 
last week. 


W. Hutcheson, of the Hutcheson Lumber 
Co., was in Chicago this week calling on the 
southern hardwood trade. 


George Osborn, of the John I. Shafer Hard- 
wood Co., South Bend, Ind., made a business 
trip to Chicago this week. 


J. W. Martin, president of the Western Silo 
Co., of Des Moines, Iowa, was in Chicago last 
Saturday on a lumber buying trip. 


E. Budzien, of the Wisconsin Lumber & 
Supply Co., Milwaukee, Wis., was in Chicago 
this week calling on the local trade. 


R. G. Keizer, of the Inland Empire Lumber 
Co., returned from LaCrosse, Wis., last week 
after attending the funeral of his mother. 


F. B. Pryor, sales manager of the W. M. Rit- 
ter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio, left recently to 
visit several of the mills in West Virginia and 
Virginia. 


J. H. Zinn, president of the J. H. Zinn Lumber 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, has been elected president of 
the Arra Mortg: , Bond & Abstract Co. of 
Columbus. 


P. L. Berke, president of the Zenith Box & 
Lumber Co., Duluth, Minn., when in Chicago 
this week reported a very satisfactory volume 
of orders. 


M. H. Wilke, of Wilke & Rehn, retailers of 
Beecher, Ill, spent Wednesday of this week 
in Chicago and reported -business very satis- 
factory in his territory. 


J. A. Brinker, eastern Michigan representative 
of the Hilgard Lumber Co., with office at Detroit, 
was in Chicago last Friday and Saturday con- 
ferring with headquarters. 


S. L. Boyd, of Minneapolis, Minn., sales rep- 
resentative of the B C Spruce Mills (Ltd.), of 
Lumberton, B. C., was in Chicago last week en 
route east on a business trip. 


I. C. Swan, of Madison, Wis., sales manager 
of the Foster Creek Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., of Stephenson, Miss., spent several days 
in Chicago this week getting a line on local 
conditions. 


Frank J. Darke, former sales manager of the 
J. S. Stearns Lumber Co., of Odanah, Wis., is 
taking a long swing throughout the South and 
West, and when last heard from was in Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 


Walter C. Shoop, sales representative for 
the Finkbine Lumber Co., at Decatur, IIl. is 
spending the week in the general offices at 
Jackson, Miss., and at the mills at D’lo and 
Wiggins, Miss. 


F. W. Smith, field representative of the 
Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Co., of 
Seattle, Wash., made a business trip to Chi- 
cago April 18. He left here for Minneapolis 
and later visited various Iowa consuming 
centers. 


R. C. Winton, sales manager of the Pas 
Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., was in Chi- 
cago April 20 on his way east on a business 
trip. While here he conferred with A. K. 
Southworth, sales representative of the Win- 
ton Lumber Co, 


T. R. Early, of the T. R. Early Lumber Co., 
wholesaler of Kansas City, Mo., was in Chi- 
cago April 20 following a trip to Detroit, 
Grand Rapids and other Michigan consuming 
centers. He reported a good volume of busi- 
ness in Detroit. 


H. D. Moss, sales manager of the Coleman- 
Hackney Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn., when in 
Chicago this week reported that the company had 
considerable amount of lumber at Ravenswood, La., 
threatened by high water which it was planned 
to move to Memphis. 


The Standard Dry Kiln Co., of Indianapolis, 
Ind., manufacturer of Softex lumber kilns, an- 
nounces the location of its new Chicago office 
at Room 1805, 208 West Washington Boulevard. 
The office will be in charge of Kenneth Redman, 
who is well known in the Chicago and North- 
western territory. 


Announcement has been made by the Tri-State 
Lumber & Shingle Co., that Floyd C. Poore will 
temporarily handle the yellow pine department of 


the company heretofore in charge of J. J. Hartigan, 
who has recently resigned that position to become 
connected with another local firm, as mentioned 
elsewhere in this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBeER- 
MAN. 


Among the local lumbermen in attendance 
this week at the annual convention of the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Assocj- 
ation at Atlantic City, N. J.. were M. A. Mum- 
mert, president Mummert Lumber & Tie Co., 
and M. G. Truman, president Marsh & Truman 
Lumber Co. C. C. Crow, of Crow’s Pacific 
Coast Lumber Index, Portland, Ore., passed 
through Chicago April 19 en route to the 
same meeting. 


James D. Lacey, president of James D. Lacey 
& Co., timber land factors, spent last Friday and 
Saturday at the Chicago office and left again on 
Sunday for New Orleans, taking the boat from 
that point on Wednesday for New York where he 
will arrive April 25. W. T. Culver, vice president 
of the company, is still on the Pacific coast visiting 
the Seattle and Vancouver offices. J. W. McCurdy 
spent a couple of days in northern Wisconsin recent- 
ly in connection with the Lacey interests. 


A number of well known lumbermen of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., have been in the city this week, in 
attendance at the annual convention of the Mill- 
work Cost Bureau, held at the Congress Hotel 
on Thursday and Friday. The Pittsburgh dele 
gation included H. F. Burnworth, secretary of the 
Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club; John D. P. Ken- 
nedy, May Lumber Co.; Arnold Bauer, Bennett 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co.; Harry Wolf, Key- 
stone Lumber Co., and Jack Broido, Center Lum- 
ber Co, 


A. H. Braman, who was formerly vice presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Lumber Co. and more 
lately associated with Fred J. Hussey, is now 
with the Paul Miller Co. as special representa- 
tive, and is also taking charge of local sales for 
the Nicola Pine Mills (Ltd.), of Merritt, B. C., 
with office in Suite 908, 30 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago. Through Mr. Braman’s efforts some 
3,000,000 feet of stock manufactured by the now 
defunct Superior Spruce Mills at White Sul- 
phur, B. C., is now available through the Paul 
Miller Co., which has completed purchase of 
this stock. 





Hardwood Inspections For March 

According to the April issue of the Official 
Bulletin of the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation, total original inspections for March 
were 23,695,804 feet, of which 20,485,775 feet 
was the work of the association’s sallaried staff 
and 3,210,029 feet was fee service. Reinspections 
were made on 217,264 feet. “These figures show 
a material gain in the activity of our inspec- 
tion department during the month for which 
they stand, ‘‘comments the association; “in fact 
they overtop notably the records of all the lineal 
preceding months back as far as April, 1926, 
and may very possibly be indicative of better 
things ahead.”’ 


(SPER BREEEaaSB: 


Using More Celotex in Refrigerator Cars 


Equipment reports just compiled by the Celotex 
Co., of Chicago, show that 82 percent of the 10,208 
new railway refrigerator cars built in 1926 used 
Celotex to supply insulation. In addition, Celotex 
was used in 650 cars built by railways in their 
own shops. There were also 2,570 old refrigerator 
cars rebuilt in which Celotex insulation was in- 
stalled. Lightness of insulating material is de 
clared to be an important factor in refrigerator 
cars as it decreases the hauling cost. Where Celo- 
tex, made in broad boards from sugar cane fiber, 
is used, there is a saving in weight of from 2,000 
to 4,000 pounds a car. Figuring the life of a car 
at fifteen years and its annual use at 300 days, 
an insulation that weighs 2,000 pounds less means 
9,000,000 pounds less weight to be moved in 4 
single car’s lifetime. 


Plans For Pine Salesmen’s Meeting 
As announced on page 66 of the April 9 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the 
fourth meeting of the salesmen representing 
the Southern Pine Association mills in Chi- 
cago and Illinois territory, will be held April 
27 in the English and Walnut rooms of the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Luncheon will be 
served promptly at 12:15 p.m., following which 
the committee, consisting of J. A. Gillespie 
of the Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co.; Roscoe C 
Clark, of the Tremont Lumber Co., and W. E- 
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Snider, of the Natalbany Lumber Co., chair- 
man, has arranged an interesting and instruc- 
tive program. The topic will be grade mark- 
jing, and the principal speakers will be Leon 
E. Stanhope, architect; Walter G. Moeling, 
retailer, and Henry Ericsson, builder. Mr. 
Stanhope is head of Leon E. Stanhope (Inc.), 
president of the Illinois Society of Architects, 
was city building commissioner during 1904-5, 
and has practiced architecture in Chicago for 
the last thirty years. Mr. Moeling is presi- 
dent of the Sterling Lumber & Supply Co., 
Chicago, and has been prominently identified 
with the local retail lumber interests for the 
last forty years. Mr. Ericsson is one of the 
prominent building contractors of Chicago, 
having constructed numerous buildings in 
this city. 

Several of the well known manufacturers 
of southern pine have accepted invitations to 
sit in at the meeting, among them being A. J. 
Peavy, of Shreveport, La., O. O. Axley, of 
Warren, Ark., president, and vice president, 
respectively, of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, and the following directors of that 
organization: John L. Kaul, of Birmingham, 
Ala.; C. C. Sheppard, of Oakdale, La.; Ernest 
Kurth, of Keltys, Tex.; John M. Bissell, 
Laurel, Miss.; W. T. Murray, of Rochelle, La.; 
J. 8. Foley, of Eastport, Fla., and F. W. Reim- 
ers, of Hammond, La. Others who plan to be 
on hand are Frank G. Wisner, of Laurel, 
Miss., president National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association; H. C. Berckes, of New 
Orleans, La., secretary Southern Pine Associa- 
tion; O. N. Cloud, of New Orleans, La., secre- 
tary-manager Long Leaf Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association; Leo Kraemer, engineer 
and L, R. Putman, merchandising counsel of 
the Southern Pine Association; C. E. Klumb, 
of Jackson, Miss., Finkbine Lumber Co., and 
H. B. Hewes, of Jeanerette, La., chairman of 
the National Trade Extension Committee. 


West Coast Publicity Campaign 


There will be a luncheon and meeting April 
26 in the Palmer House, Chicago, for the pur- 
pose of furthering the trade extension cam- 
paign of the West Coast Lumber Bureau. At 
this meeting C. J. Hogue, manager of field 
activities, will give information about West 
Coast woods, and expects to have printed 
matter for salesmen’s use. R. P. A. Johnson, 
of the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis., who has been conducting an investiga- 
tion about the advantages of West Coast hem- 
lock, will give a review of his work along 
that line. The committee having the arrange- 
ments in charge consists of W. T. Osgood, of 
the Western Wood Products Co., chairman; 
Arthur Hawksett, of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., and A. J. Sine, of the Sine Bros. 
Lumber Co. The luncheon will occur at 12 
noon, immediately followed by the meeting 


of the salesmen who are handling West Coast 
woods. 


Makes New Connection 

Jack Hartigan, who for the last twelve 
months has been in charge of the yellow pine 
department of the Tri-State Lumber & Shingle 
Co., on April 15 became connected with the 
Cook & Yates Lumber Co., and will handle 
yellow pine, fir and hardwood flooring. Prior 
to his connection with the Tri-State concern, 
Mr. Hartigan was for four years associated 


with Bert E. Cook in the Vanlandi - 
Cook Lumber Co. pean 


Flood Conditions in Southern Illinois 
Lumbermen in Chicago territory were interested 
on Monday of this week to hear of the strenuous 
efforts being made by the Illinois Central Rail- 
toad to help protect Cairo, Ill., from the high water 
in the Ohio and Mississippi rivers which threat- 
ened to enter that city. At noon on April 18, 
500 men were working along the lake front in 
Chicago between Twenty-second and Thirty-first 
Streets filling 25,000 bags with sand, with a work 
—- standing by ready to rush the material down 
4 airo. A similar gang was busy at Kankakee, 
Bey and all arrangements had been made by the 
illinois Central to rush the trains to southern IIli- 
_ With the quickest possible dispatch. Mean- 
nae reports were being received that the Illinois 
a ral is threatened with high water along its 
“ > A telephone message from Memphis, Tenn., 
Pg on April 18 advised that the levee at 
: & Fork, Miss., had given way causing an 
verflow of considerably increased acreage. 
tne high water around Cairo has caused a 
on ees shutdown of the plant of the Gregert- 
va ros. Co., cypress specialist with headquar- 
8 in Chicago, and the men are engaged in 











levee protection work. Advices on Tuesday were 
to the effect that the water around Cairo is sta- 
tionary, and ‘hopes are expressed that the danger 
point is passed. 


Swim to Safety as Car and Ferry Sink 


ELectric MILLS, Miss., April 18.—Mrs. John 
Alexander, wife of the president of the Sumter 
Lumber Co. here and of the Alexander Lumber 
Co., extensive retail yard chain with headquar- 
ters at Aurora, IIl., with her two daughters Jeanne 
and Martha, and chauffeur, narrowly missed death 
by drowning last Wednesday when their car went 
into the Tombigbee River near Pickensville, Ala. 
The party had just left Electric Mills, where the 
family has been spending the winter, for their 
home at Aurora, and were on the way to Elrod, 
Ala., to meet Mr. Alexander and his son Walter. 
When they reached the river they drove on to the 
ferry, but before the car was clear of the bank the 
chauffeur realized that both the ferry and car were 
sinking. He shouted to Mrs. Alexander and her 
daughter to jump, and all leaped into the river, 
swimming safely to shore. The ferry and car 
sunk at a depth of forty feet. 


LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 


Road to Tap West Virginia Timber 


ELKIns, W. Va., April 18.—In view of the fact 
that there is an application pending before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to sanction the 
purchase, it is no secret that the Western Mary- 
land Railway Co. is consummating or has virtually 
consummated the purchase of the Greenbrier, 
Cheat & Elk Railroad, owned by the West Virginia 
Spruce Lumber Co., interests, extending down 
Elk River from Great Junction. This road is 
about 75 miles in length and extends now as far 
as Bergoo, through a territory rich in timber and 
coal resources heretofore inaccessible owing to 
lack of adequate ‘transportation facilities so that 
the proposed acquisition of the G. C. & E. gives 
promise of opening a vast area of coal and timber 
for development. Acquisition of the Greenbrier, 
Cheat & Elk is expected to increase the importance 
of the Elkins terminal as well as to stimulate the 
development of New River coal and timber in 
Randolph County. 


Revenue Freight Loadings Decline 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 20.—Loading of rev- 
enue freight for the week ended April 9 totaled 
959,474 cars, according to reports filed today by 
the carriers. This was an increase of 30,131 cars 
above the corresponding week last year and an 
increase of 41,074 cars over the same week in 
1925. Compared with the preceding week this 
year, however, the total for the week of April 9 
was a decrease of 33,271 cars, due principally to 
a decrease in coal loadings because of the strike 
of bituminous miners in the union fields which 
began on April 1. 

Coal loading totaled 152,876 cars, a decrease of 
11,516 cars under the same week in 1926 but 13,- 
869 cars over the corrresponding week in 1925. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 35,- 
766 cars, a decrease of 105 cars under the same 
week in 1926 but 4,601 cars over the same week 
in 1925. In the western districts alone, grain and 
grain products loading totaled 21,925 cars, an 
increase of 813 cars over the same week last year. 

Forest products loading totaled 69,065 cars, 
5,039 cars below the same week last year and 9,484 
ears under the same week in 1925. 














Rates on Window and Door Frames 
Washington, D. C., April 18.—Division 2 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has denied 
Fourth Section Application No. 13,019, filed by 
J. E. Johnson, agent, for and on behalf of car- 
riers parties to his tariffs I. C. C. Nos. 1747, 1803, 
1805, 1891, 1897, 1899 and certain other tariffs 
of individual carriers, seeking authority to es- 
tablish new rates on window and door frames, 
kd., with pulleys from Ohio and Mississippi cross- 
ings and points in the South and Southwest to 
destinations in the South, North, East, West and 
Southwest, without observing the long-and-short- 
haul provision. 


The commission has dismissed Docket No. 18245 
—Muscle Shoals Traffic Bureau for Whitfield Lum- 
ber Co. vs. Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad Co., 
et al. This action was taken at the request of 
complainant. 

For the same reason the commission has dis- 
missed No. 16,920—F. S. Murphy Lumber Co. vs. 
The Western Pacific Railroad Co., et al. 





CHICAGO 





Winegar-Gorman 


Lumber Co. 
Birch, Maple, Ash, Basswood, 
Elm, White Pine, Hemlock, Lath 
Mills:— Winegar, Wisconsin and Bonifas, Michigan 


Sales .Office:— 
39 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL- 









A. J. BARKER H. T. FALL A. J. BOYLES 
Fir, Spruce, Redwood 
Red Cedar . Idaho White 
Lumber SACME and 
and Shingles et Western Pine 
Acme Lumber & Shingle Co. 


Tel: Wabash 2991-2992 
20 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 





FRED L. LEIDINGER 


INLAND EMPIRE 
LUMBER Co. 


White Pine—Pondosa Pine 
Spruce—Fir and Larch 
Pacific Coast Products 


Telephone Central 5691 


Sulte 758-760 CHICAGO 


Conway Building, 


R. G. KEIZER 





“Good Lumber at Prices YOU Can Afford to Pay” 


E.L. Cook Lumber Co. 
Kiln Dried and Air Dried 
Northern -HARDWOODS — Southern 


Ash Chestnut Plain Oak Walnut 
Basswood RedGum Quartered Oak Mahogany 


Birch Sap Gum Poplar Maple 
White Pine Western Pine Fir Cedar 
3800 West 38th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Lumber Exchange Bidg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 Mills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 
Sales nts for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., and 
“1. F.C.O.” Maple, Beech and Birch Flooring. 





PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


White Pine — Yellow Pine 
Hemlock, Lath and Shingles 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 
Quick shipments from our mills or from a 
large stock in our seven acres of yard at 
Laflin and 22nd Sts., - =e CHICAGO 





GEO. D. GRIFFITH c. C. HUBBARD 
Telephone: Randolph 2165 


Griffith-Hubbard Lumber Co. 
: Northern and Southern 
Hardwood and Pine 


Room 805, 11 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 





KILN DRIED AND AIR DRIED 


Englemann Spruce 


We own Superior Spruce Mill Stock, 
White Sulphur, B. C. 
We represent Nicola Pine Mills, Ltd., Merritt, B.C. 


Paul Miller Co., *° Ssicsso"" 


Telephone, Main 0276 
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The following f. 0. b. mill prices are taken from sales made during week ended April 16 in sections named: 
Hat- Kan- Hat- Kan- Hat- Kan- Hat- Kan- Hat- Kan- 
ties- sas ties- sas ties- sas iles- sas ties- sas 
burg, City, burg, City, burg, City, burg, a burg, City, 
—— Miss. Mo. Finish Miss. Mo. Miss. Mo. Miss. Miss. Mo,’ 
ad in: : 7 : , . 
1x3” EG B&better. 63.54 65.18 , ee heed — Os BA. 16 | 89. 1--_,, Dimension, 8181E Dimension, S1S1E 
B&better rough: x4”, 19 3.19 26.84] wy 
— syeseses cued i eee 45.50 .....| 8 and 10” ....... 6.75 O08) ag cll gee 26.81) “Seo Setter ow ren: 
D vege ceeee peree TOL BP cccccccsecen 44.05 53.32| R&better: Jambs Bee etenenat:, a. et ae oT oretetes 20.62 
FG B&better by iy ie — eppppeprenen 46.13 51.75] 1x4 and 6” ...... 54.60 18 20’ 26.96 33.85 erecta nee 21:99 
pepwntde — 1x5 and 10” 50.44 58.75] 1%, 1% & 2x4&6" ..... 77.67] 2x6", 10 ........ 22.18 24.00 18 & 20° "7°". 59°53 
ite: i 3704 ..... rete c ences 65.95 ....-| No. 1— Fencing, S18 12’ evcceoccces 21.79 23.00 —. a -...... 19.25 
No. 2 _... 1856 23.98 Vigxs io a «an Se fn No. 1, 1x4”, 16’ .. i i 16 tate eeeees 22.59 24.15 aT ae 18.50 
1x4” EG B&better.. 62.00 64.31 5/ /4x4” ocouceceses ecces 60.88 Other Igts. 36.00 35.90 is 18 20 snes 25.58 og 19% & WY ...... 29°57 
FG B&better.. 39.98 41.90 5/ 4x6” abeashowns ‘eaiaticd 60.88 1x6”, 16’ ceoe 87.11 2x8 ; a inewbedss 23.02 25. 7 2x8”, 16’ .....00. 29 00 
D 36.42 DE  cKicnneenes eacce Ge Other lets. 34.48 37.11 Dr “kateseniabe 23.70 25.93 18’ & *. 21.09 
one 3605 “S61 5/4x5” & 10” .... 72.48 74.00 2 (all lengths) : OP ccavnncaee 24.49 26.21] ovige yor (''''' 305 
No. a te 18.02 23 49 DT stcdecess me ees): eS 17.18 16.88 Ft ae 25.80 28.12 18’ ' 24 95 
No. bbe 12.25 redaitd 6/4 & 8/4x4” ... ven 66.25 pelle art aeseaeags 20.17 20.07 Si. Be «cesta 22.85 28.03 2x12”, 18’ & 30’. Z 24.15 
1x6” No. 1 Cc M. 29. m4 sasha 6/4 & 8/4x6” ieee onuce 66.25 No. 3 (all lengths) : : 12” AP eee 24.79 27.43 Longleaf pean 
No. 2, C. M... 20.35 6/4 & 8/4x8” .... EE OO cca abeans 13.39 12.60 tere 4.50 30.56) . 
No 3c. M 15 39 6/4 & 8/4x5"&10" |...” a oa Cn weeeenss 17.06 14.89 Fs fee 28.35 30.33] No. 1 Sq.B&S S48, 20’ & under: 
o pon a wane 6/4 & 8/4x12” ... 73.50 76.68 : 2x12”, 10 ...... 8 > | ee aren ease 27.67 
Ceiling Boards, Fa or -. 12 25.76 32.45] 10” 11. 45.00 35.84 
4x4” B&better .e.e- 82,25] B&better surfaced: No. 1, 1x8”, 14&16 3. 44 38.2 ee ees ct 39.46 
IV sseeees 25.75 .+++-| 1x6 to 12” ...... AE ssa) see . 14” oo. cccccccees 49.00 51,00 
eeeeere 5.8 coset BEE” weskcavecese Mee. Ee . . 
x4” Bavetter 85.91 84.33} 1x6” 122122221!: 49.43 50.88 Other igts. ; 5 21. Ghortleaf Timbers 
SS pee 32.86 30.40) 1x9” 51.53 52.53| 1%12”, 14 & 16’.. ..... . gta ee 21.92 22.13] No. 1 S4S, 20’ & under: 
No. | herwene 18.08 20.51] 1x5 and io”... .: 60.44 60.23 Other Igts. 48.56 49.13 TP ccscontesce, MEE EEE | Mt. sunvveceseuses 21.26 
pennenl 10.00 .....| 1x12” ........-.. 69.56 67.23 | No- 2 fall © to 3): 18 & 20°93...) 23:78 27.19 lor IIIIIIIIIIED 2a%ee 
%x4” Babetter Yen eee ; 1x as PM MP peut gcc tacelan eee 
oneeees _ | ae S/4x0° tgs y 2, caespenie pe oa Car Material 
Partition 5/4x8” ..... yo A tessneseese "79 51:79) (All 1x4 & 6”): 
lat & 6" Ba&better. 42.00 46.50 vee? © on te *°*"** — 2 B&better, 10 & 2 39.00 
A sseseeees vag 42:85] 6/4 & B/4xd S22: 5.9 19 II i868 20°80] 8’, cgieeyagecs one 
No. 3 "Bevel oo” sel 6/4 & 8/4x6" oo. 65.91 | 0"4- ati ‘widths and - 7 agepsnoeses ae fas No, 2 multiples:. | see : ioe 
5% x6” parent ee yt me a La} i" —irpeeetin 83 9.00) osige’ ay 7: eel SER No. 2 Random ..... 20.90 
Bb DS codcccene esac 30.75) 6/4 & 8/4x12”... . 75.00 — ee ——? ones = err re ee =o a S4S, Sq. E&S: Car Sills 
; No. 1, 1x8”, , atesa Sh 8 ‘EEP . wasessenees 20.52 21.4 a ~ 
Drop Siding _| © surfaced: Other Igts. 33.00 35.01 18 & 207° 21272: 21.64 25.00] Up to 10”, 34 to 36° 50 
1x4 or 6” B&better 39.50 40.47/ 136 to 12” ...... 38.06 .....| 1x10”, other Igts. 35.50 .....] 2x12", 10 19.64 25.00 3S to + 
MO. 2 scccccess 2. i tte 37.95 41.251 No 2 0 to 20’): ; ' “*0r’ .... °° '°"" 49/58 99/38 | Up to 14”, a4 to 36’ 50 
No. 2 ..esesees 22.98 26.41] axe” 2020 2IIIN! 40.39 45.50) 1x8” ............ 107 2105) 0 :.......... 23.62 25.19 S to 60 
NO. 3 ..-eeeeee 14.89 ceeee] 1x8" oo. cee eee 39.97 43.25 1210” Sti 21.57 21.21 eS “ee 24.80 27.54 Byrkit Lath 
Plaster Lath, F 1x5 and 10” ..... 44.00 54.25 | No. x, (all lengths): a i eee TE UOES O08 OF vacccccues 13.00 
Mo. 2, %7, 4 occ. ae! a ape Genes, a apeitrreccemensts . ? i eer 12°95 13.81]8 and 10’ .......... cseee Sa 
No. 2, %”, 4’ ..... 2.00 2.10\ 5/4x4” .......2.. 51.00 .... izio” SRahewutiee 21.27 17.69] 2x4 to 12” ...... EO eases 12’ and longer .... ...-. 16.9 
Following are f.o.b. mill sales prices from Shreveport (La.) territory for the period ended April 13: 
Flooring Finish Boards, S18 or 82S Dimension, S181E Dimension, S1S1E Shortleaf Timbers 
1x3” EG No. 2 . 38.00 B&Bet Rough: No. 1, 1x8”, other Short- Long- Short- Long-| No. 1 rough, 20’ 
FG sap B&bet.. 45. %5 ; ; 53.25 IBts. «1... ee eeeee 37.25 leaf leaf leaf eat | & under: 
a a ceuesues ‘ Do:28| Baxs & 10" 12222225 toa ae —-- 40.50 | No. 1, 2x4”, 10’ ee 23.50 24.25] 8” & und........... 27.50 
o . ™ x12 or igts.... . 25.75 25.25] 18 & 20’...... 27.50 27.00 ‘ 
int BG No.3. 25.75 — oumues 47,50| No-,2 (all 10 to 207): 2) ee seeeeees 26:00 2x6", 12/°<21-19.75 22:00) | Be — 
+ "Sete eee eeewenes S pes nabpaerien 75 eee | _Jgeomiest: 25 22.25 : 
Tae & socevsese poet | ~- ee eeoabebeed. ty, ar 29.50 18 & 20°.....29.50 31.25) 18 & 207 .....22.00 28.00 Saat. ~— 
Pg yy BT wee eee ee eee 00! 1x12”, 10/16’ .. 28.50| 2x6”, 10’ ....21.75 23.75 - ‘ pecoggea | seveeerecess 25 
_— 2, OE: “19.75 1x5 and 10”.......+. 60.25/ 1x12” 18 & 20’.... 31.50} 12’ :..... ee ae) ee Te an agl 1B ons c ccc snee 48.25 
Ne. 3.0.0...... 418i nnn 65.00 No. 3 (all Igts.): BO? ccccccece SRS ONOO] Brags’ gas"°°o soaei Me. 1, © & 18°......+. 31.30 
ei I i gptecnn A oe ee a IE per 25.25 25.50 * lacashiatebiehthiees 7 
Ceiling 1x5 and 10”........ 55.00] ixdor “2222200000 18.50 | 28°, 12° ...... 23.25 25.50 OF icc GENO Mee’ eteernessers "25 
5x4” Babet. 86.75 a tuaminieiail 26. 26.00 2x12”. 16” 31.50 _ Random iii aieneiane . 
sdededichaiutesia: * a P Shiplap 18 & 20’ ....30.75 30.00 rary, — 34.25 No. 2 Random.........18.75 
a 2B sesvevces 30.50 Fencing, 818 2x10”. 10’ 30.95| 18 & 20’..... -25 
No. eeecccese 19.50 No. 1, 1x4” No. ae 1x8”, other 8.00 42’ 4 4 28.75 No. 3, 2x4” 14.75 Car Decking 
ther Igts. ......... § 5 Ets. -- sees seen ee somes 2. 2x6" .. 2.9% t face, 
nop Siig Tx6" other igts. .... 38.00 ae other Igts... 41.50 is a... 83.50 7 3x8” phaxiaaal i3 0 ara oar te 10.48 er 40.00 
ix4 or 6” B&bet...... 42.75 s 2(10to 20’) OS BM eee q ti gareenner . 
No. 1 86.50 No. 2, (all lgts.): ae FI Longleaf Timbe. Byrkit Lath , 
we 2 sasccacgeeantan 3.78) Sasge °° "8°88? 45.00 ngle es ee 1.8 
Jer coecccccescoce 17.50) no. 3 (all igts.): 44.00|No. 1 Sa. E & S, 12’ & longer........:- . 
Casing and Base - 8, (all Ints.): il” xaictilenansesns 17.00| No. 2, 2x4”. 10’ S48, 20’ & under: Plaster Lath 
ee -  c  capkeuntecs TS sete 17.75] No. 2, 2x4”. 10’ 23.75 RARE: 20.75 | No. 1, %”, 4% ..cccece 3.50 
MRM acodtenensns 57.50 1x6” aaenideaeneanne SEES! SSIS oc cccccccces SRO DP ssckexinns 22.00 es 40.00 | No. 2, 3”, 4°....26- 2.00 
The following are current f.o.b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended April 8: 
Flooring Finished—Dressed Dimension—Dressed Fencing and Boards 
Edge grain— 1x3” 1x4” B&better Cc No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No.2 No.3 
Ti” siebereesoaucawe P $71.50 D stntdedawieawaawe $66.50 $50.00 a Mm we we 12, 14 10, 18, AE nccccccece $34.00 $16.00 $14.75 
B&better se piuauaie Oe | ee FO vvcccnkcveccvnnes 68.50 51.00 16’ 20° 16’ 20’ 1X 6” .....eeeee 36.50 19.50 16.00 
eudsnedsaminas oa 67.50 1x5, 8, 10" ...cccce0e 13.50 53.00 | $26.00 $28.00 2x 4” $23.50 $25.50 | 1x 8” seeees 35.00 21.75 aS 
BY eet etsnbatenne 4.00 55.00 24.00 26.25 2x6” 20.50 21.75 | 1x10” .......... 37.00 22.00 18. 
Flat grain— 1% 1% 2”x4 to 8”.. 76.50 ae 25.00 27.00 2x 8” 21.00 22.75 | 1x12” .......... 48.00 27.00 19.00 
Bé&better ........... $46.50 $40.25 2”x5, 10, 12” 78.00 + 26.50 28.25 2x10” 23.00 24.75 Casing and Base 
MN phiacneeapamane 42.00 37.25 sa ’ 28.00 30.25 2x12 25.00 26.50 
a. © wenivsia nalialnasad 23.00 21.75 Ceiling and Partition - r Be 
Clg, Clg, Clg. Part. $2S&CM—Shiplap = S agerrsreteseteesesesees hy 
—a 1%” 54” No.1 No.2 No.3 p Bp BU cccccccecccccccccece 
g pemetter 1 75 bo. . = 00 iaae 50 a - ddieawnnmen $36.25 $19.50 $16.00 Lath 
1%” and under..28 percent discount | No. 1 ..... inte’ EEE adismevacs 35.50 21.75 17.75 No.2 
1%” and over...23 percent discount No 2 ee 30. 0 nce. omen BRIG” ccccccccce coco §=SEOO IB.00 1 BxIG—4" 2. cc cccccce evs 35 $3.55 
The following are f. o. b. mill prices on Wisconsin hemlock: 
No. 1 HemLock Boarps, S7S— 8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 22/28 
8’ 0’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 8/16’ 2x 4” - «+ $80.00 $31.00 $30.00 $29.00 $31.00 $33.00 $35.5) 
ix 4” .» -$27.00 $28.00 $28.00 $28.00 $29.00 $31.50 $28.00 2x 6” 27.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 30.00 32.00 ay 
_ 29.50 30.50 30,50 30.50 32.00 34.50 30.50 2x 8” 29.00 31.00 30.00 30.00 31.00 33,00 74 
1x 8” 81.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 34.00 36.50 32.50 2x10” 29.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 33.00 34.00 pear 
1x10” 32.50 33.50 83.50 33.50 35.00 37. oH 33.50 2x12” 30.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 35.00 37, 
1x12” eee 38.50 84.50 34.50 34.50 36.00 38.5 34.50 ' : ¢ » and 
For merchantable S1S, deduct $3 from price of No. 1, for No. 2, ae. $5. No. 2 hemlock, rough, 6’ and longer, 2x4” and wider, $22.00: 1x4 
For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to prices of No. 1 boards. wider, $22.00. 
nt stock, S1 or 2S, 6” and wider, 6 and longer, No. 2, $26.00; No. 3, 


For No. 2 dimension, deduct $4 from price of No. 1. 
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Duluth, Minn., April 19.—Northern pine is showing an upward trend. No.3 fencing, 6-foot and longer, is up $1, and No. 4 is up 50 cents. Piece stuff, 2x8, 
10 and 12-inch, 10 and 12-foot, is up $1. Revised prices f. o. b. Duluth follow: 
ComMON Boagps, RoucH— FENCING, RoucH— , 
1 6’ 8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 6’ 8’ 10, 12 & 14’ 16’ 18 & 20’ 
No.1, 8 cccoe sR 00 $57.00 $62.00 $62.00 $62.00 $60.00 $65.00 $65.00 6” No. 1 ............06- ++ ++ $51.00 $55.00 $59.00 $61.00 $61.00 
10”........ 61.00 63.00 69.00 71.00 66.00 66.00 71.00 71.00 De Dl vecevevendvconee --- 38.00 41.00 43.00 46.00 46.00 
12”.....+++ 67.00 70.00 77.00 77.00 72.00 72.00 77.00 77.00 De D aécecces (imc 29.00 31.00 33.00 34.00 34.00 
No. 2, 8%..++-++. 35.00 37.00 46.00 46.00 46.00 44.00 50.00 50.00 4” No. 1 .......... $tnedees - 47.00 50.00 56.00 62.00 62.00 
10”........ 38.00 40.00 49.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 53.00 65.00 Sees 36.00 41.00 47.00 45.00 
. , enaeaee <1-22 a+-25 sees oes Hed ee bas bod WS scans soumiaseuewes - 25.00 28.00 29.00 30.00 29.00 
t- * No. 3, Pescouces ° . 5 ° . . . . m ” * E” 
: = 107227221 28:00 31,00 38:00 88:00 33:00 88:00 8800 SH00 a ee ee es 
rg. City, 12”......+- 31.00 33.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 39.00 39.00 5” fencing same as 6”. 
“~" Me. For all white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. All white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
Boards, 6 to 20’, 8, 10, and 12”, No. 4, $30.50; No. 6, $21. S1 or S82, add 75 cents; S1S1B, add $1. 
For 81 or S82, ont 75 cents; SIS1E, add $1; for resawed, add $1. Flooring, %- and %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Drop siding, ‘grooved roofing and O. shiplap, 8’ and up, add $1.50. Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $1.25. Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 
ne = a 10’ 12° 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ smeinaliaataditidinians vo 6” 4” 6” 
95 4" wccccccces OR. 50 =. 50 $34.50 $32.50 $32.50 $33.50 $35.50 $35.50 B&better oo .$40.00 $44.00 E ..$20.00 $22.00 
2 Mee 50 50 «32.50 82.50 32.50 32.50 34.50 34.50 sesceseeseccsceccces 88.00 38.00 Norway, C&better.... 34,00 36.00 
Sec BR BB BR BE Be Be Be BBB ccc ame B80 
12 : ote 32.50 33.50 37.50 37.50 36.5 34.50 36.50 36.50 Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 
2x: ° 
3 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1; pine, wake deduct 75 cents; D&M fiding run to O.G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the sirip as it 
r gus. a grades. 
. Minnesota larch, 2x4- and 2x6-inch, $3 under Norway pine. Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 
: a : ; ; Spokane, Wash., April 16.—Following are re- 
es Sn Oe ee —— ns prices, re mill, according to discount [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
me ee oe Pp ? 4 €ard No. 3, which became effective March 4: Portland, Ore., April 20.—F. 0. b. mill prices on 
66 week ended April 15, as reported to the North : : 
a Facey Raa tee Bomb Pondosa Pine. 16-Fect, inch— actual sales of fir, April 16, 18 and 19, direct and 
me tates Caroli : ’ ° wholesale, reported by West Coast mills to the 
, No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 a ; : 
Rough: Ms + oa osn.00 a $42.00 $28.00 $19.50 ..... cesee Davis Statistical Bureau, were as follows: 
4 Edge, No. No iid cis weaker ‘ NEES oe j ’ : aw ae ; 
89.00 Ee dtinadlissacenaiatsemnbeannades me mae | ae 7*O7°***" 7. om mam ff" ft Vertical Grain Flooring 
ro ot See eee ree abe Raab ba Wid, } 4 a re B B&bt Cc D 
42. Oe wtevewewan 42.00 24.00 20.50 ..... eceee - tr. 
30,09 a2 i Relier SO oo. accvccdsacsscescuns C.98 1 EO? .caccccces 44.00 25.00 21.50 ..... ..... bs ee $35.75 $35.50 $30.00 ..... 
20.90 | ee greene ee ee ener eeeeneceeeecees 54.75 4” & wider... 2200 rece  cevee $15.50 $ 7.00 aya gorereenteeess Benes $6.75 ase. scone 
s >» as box, MT ak os ic ot ag gh bbe itis ater SA eS rey bi Pondosa Pine Shop— a #6¢élneeeen 66060 ae 8 <+seacs sna 
52.50 Re emertoaepeieeiomest eas eee Flat Grain Flooring 
54.50 ee, Bee. BS Ge WORN, G/boa ec ccc cdzcesvcces 53.79 ‘ e ° ME ino setteinceslatd aan 25.00 20.75 at 
70.0 fa, No. 2 & better, 6/4 0s BG | ye de 6/4 ...80T 50 $41.50 $28.50 81E00 Oost. __sgptenassabartt Say S150 29.000 1.111 
. Bark strips, Nos. 1 & 2.......+.s+eeseeeees We ey ca ae $24.50 Mixed Grain Flooring 
rr o.5 5 aaa eee eeN eae abe ae mee 16.00 1x4” 0 
13.00 gg aabiadaathiels apa tat naeeats iets 5.36 | Idaho White Pine, 16-Foot— KAP ceseceeeeeeee conse conse teens $17.0 
He Dressed: 4” sit 00 $38. Go $28: 00 coe Ceiling 
; Flooring, 13/16” 21%” | eterno: 0.00 2950 |... rhb Dt  eiwikaewawae wees 25.25 19.50 
Sk ee WON estecesenecconse $43.62 $47.40  Dbepeneeenie br rf = 50 4 rtf ‘sone were De exeesurawe wane oases 26.00 21.50 
B& er Bs Be ear era en 40.50 47.50 a SESE ees 4 4 TREY, FSeee 
gr esliteanepegentecaatacagens 41.49 46.20 a tteeeeeees e9.00 by H+} =. 4 teeee teens Drop Siding, 1x6” 
be Bark cele SII at A urare es amu evarainesieeia 39.71 i. Seeee see He ———— =| 6 ee eh Mi shitvsmouaawee ates 29.75 if, ae 
— Box bark strips (dressed or resawed)..... 17.17 | 4” & wider.. 1... seeee sense ee Oe OO occ ciecs chase 28.79 27.80 
* Air White Fir, 6- to 20.Foot, — - "6 . BE cessevcccensen seses 16.75 
| \f war. —_ . 
ee Tee ec cceceeeeeeseeeertahdo — SIBST | Nos. 1 & 2...$22.00 $25.00 $26.00 $27.00 «.... Finish, Kiln Dried and Surfaced 
a — Presapecalaceatel ane e tea ei 28.85 19.25  satiingn 15.00 18.00 19.00 20.00 unbedi 1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
Nailsea sine stepmania ok ee 28.25 19.36 - D ateveaes Cuvee @beee <608% 05608 $14.00 Rn a 43.25 41.50 50.50 
. SEES ee rere, er ee 19.50 le, Sin 6 : 
; cam *F.o.b. Georgia-Alabama mills. [Special telegram to AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN) Common en pon a no _ 
208M. Portland, Ore., April 19.—The following are +} y v 
.oome C AR S ING f. o. b. Chicago prices on sey - shop, 7 _ i SREY: iz 4 5 is oO i ie i 3 
pecs 3850 RED CED ID - 0. b. , Se Beerpeopeters 15 (14. 
pes: 39.25 0.2 ee ere 9.25 8.25 8.25 Sess 
ke. 18.75 Seattle, Wash., April 16.—Prices of red cedar | 5/4 and 6/4 ..........6- oe $S8 00 $11.00 $35. 00 Dimension 
= lumber, new bundling, 8-18’, f.o.b. mill, are: PE ctbsceendednianeiionhamimes 66.00 651.00 33.00 No. 1, 2” thick— 
mn ati Above shop prices are for shipments of No. 3 “ , . i ss 7 
* Bevel Siding, 2-inch and better. For straight cars of specified grades, — a 16 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32 
oO. Width— Clear “A” up | add $6. 4”. $16.25 $16.25 $18.25 $19.00 $19.25 ..... ..... 
» ws SE 65 dba sevecloipiad $25.00 $24.00 $16.00 ae ci 14 ithe ue ue $20. 7 $33.8 
<3 BG inch IIIT oo Beto BES CALIFORNIA PINES 10°. 11. 50 WiG0 18.75, 19.50 19.25 21-5 a 
. pfeimch sees sccceccte5 85.00. -v:+ | | San Francisco, Calif., April 16—The following cites 8 $18.00; 10% $16. 50 19:25 21-25, 36.0 
os tm Siar acces Some: tece "| Se oe ee re | eee ee eae cee ae 
NL: - <c-onuidin each dame habaeaatent c eaaubeanad $46.00 the report of the California White and Sugar Pine No. a y : 8.00 : ; : 
DL tnipwensseckinkytsribhenbedivdneeanad 56.00 | Manufacturers’ Association for the week ended eee, eet Pili 
DE. cakasnmiiiahéniaud dettanswiaaaamiiaiol 65.00 | April 16: No. 1 Common Timbers 
California White Pine 3x3 to. 4013" to BOP, SUPEROOE  occccccccces $19.50 
Nos. 1&2 clr. C sel. D sel. No. 3 elr. Gam CO LREIS” CO GO", TOUR coca cccccccecses 18.75 
4 nis RED CEDAR SHINGI ES 4/4xa.w. a 10.20 $64.10 $54.70 $46.55 | 5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced ............ 19.75 
2 0. 5/4xa.w coe Eee 62.95 54.50 57.70 P 
0 $14.75 Seattle, Wash., April 16.—Eastern prices f.o.b. | 6/4xa.w. ... 69.00 59.90 45.55 58.35 Fir Lath 
Oo 168 mill are: : G/aza.w. ... TA06 T0356 GRAD B.D | MM. 2. TG HE, GAY «00-00 -0ee er ererernecees. 2.78 
s i Per square, PerM california Sugar Pine sees fie B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
/ unches 4 or 5 bunches os. clr. C sel. sel. No. 3 clr. Dt qpghice neta de> Sie rae ROS RAE Seas ine : 
. First Grades, Standard Stock S/dxaw. ...$10215 $84.95 $70.05 $58.15 | ixer 11ND 39.28 
Extra stars, 6/2 s, +" - 7 5/4xa.w. .. 85.20 78.05 62.00 63.80 spebsieiasdia We 
s 7 a4 wa 5 
emis | Bi rey 6/2 ccc en | aB | Sidkaw, 1 82.60 © 88.00 70887888 
UE na ace atere carne of . 2.2 2.2 as . P 
SAB Bet clearg 0000 Ditmas ‘Tonge, | _ White Pine Shop | Mixed Pines WEST COAST LOGS 
eet Shae amatonrs BE CHEE sie Ne. ‘| chee, isa’ ae es ye [Special telegram to AMpRicaN LUMBERMAN] 
1 355 i iahlaania” dele: ae 20G 4.00 Fv aLW. ccleccce 42.60 No. 3 common... 22.15 Portland, Ore., April 19.—Log market quota- 
5 $3. . tag Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock No. 3 ‘shop, 6/4 x antes . eee: grees se tions: 
———- eee SMO, GIS io cccccnces 1.76 2.20 Pre : ank stock..... a ‘ ‘ . 
Extra stars, i TE “3 = 35 Penel, 1/xa.w. 72.05 = B&btr., % Fir, yellow: No. 1, $22; No. 2, $17; No. 3, $12. 
Extra clears ............. 2.12 2.65 Sugar Pine Shop —s_ |: X4.s ce - ese ee 32.50 | Fir, red: Ungraded, $15.50@16. 
Perfects, tictecsiavsnnt 2.45@2.53 3.05@2.15 | Inch shop:..... $36.30 Lath, ae 1...-- rier Cedar: $14@16. 
02/24’ owed inlaid is aces ta ceannia : at os > + $y 4 No. 1 shop, 5/4 x 170 me 39% aalhe os ik 170 Hemlock: $11@12, ungraded. 
rahe Second Grades, Standard Stock | No, Z shop, 4 900 NG, aime 2 45 | Spruce: Nov 1 $b: No. & 18: No. & #8 
. ’ i RS é 
35.00 Common stars, 5/2 $0.80@ .84 $1.00@1.05 i aaenenae 28.25 
36.00 Comm an es ee White Fir Douglas Fir 7 ; 
37,00 Pilsen tenn Waecesencs ap? 26 -1-23@1-20 | Cabtr, all sizes). 44.05 C&btr. ......... 45.60 | Everett, Wash., April 16.—Log market: 
tote eeeeees No. 3&btr., com.. 24.05 Common ....... 16.30 Fir: No. 1, $24; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 
1x4” and British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market No. 1 dimen., 14% Ties and timbers 28.00 P 
XXxk (Canadian) $3.00 WUE, Sam sccaciha oa 20.65 Dimension ..... 17.75 Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $15@16; 
XXXXX (U.S) oI 9278 3.40 No. 4 common... 16.05 Export ae nae 
BOERS 02... sec ccoceees 2.88 3.95 Cedar Australian, 4/4x Hemlock: No. 2, $12@13; No. 3, $10@11. 
TD ‘ca¢onegetenvece 3.07 4.15 Miscellaneous . .$24.30 a. Scanras es 54.25 Spruce: $1 higher than fir. 
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WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., April 19.—The following are 
prices for mixed cars prevailing here today: 








Finish— Factory stock— $30.00 
OY os eeeiceent $73.00 1 ete eeeenees . 
” a 32.00 
aaenae  yeeens —— 1%” Sie secadanen 33.00 
Bevel siding— = 3 ® cecccccccce 34.00 
ES La 29.00 Lath ateine dual 4.00 
Tee” “ccscccecs 31.00 Green box lumber 19.00 
ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 
Prices f.o.b. Chicago on kiln dried Engelmann 
white spruce boards, S4S, D&M, shiplap, drop sid 
ing, ceiling and standard patterns, in lengths 6 
and 16-foot, containing not more than 10 percent 
of shorts nor more than 50 percent of 16-foot: 
D&better No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
4/4 5/4 6&8/4 4/4* 4/4* 4/4* 
C—O $82 = $53.00 $42.00 $33.00 
 -sanee 61 82 54.00 41.50 35.00 
 wiews 65 $2 $2 54.00 39.50 35.00 
a «eee 80 85 85 55.00 41.50 35.00 
a teen 91 95 85 58.50 47.00 35.50 
*For 5/, 6/ or 8/4 in No. 1, add $10 to price of 
4/4 in same width; in No. 2, add $6; in No. 3, 
add $5. 
Random widths, 6- to 16-foot lengths— 
No. 4, 4/4, $31.50; 5/4, $36.50; 6/4, $38.50; 8/4, 
$42.50 
No. 5, 4/4, $25.50; other thicknesses, $29.50. 
For all rough stock, add $2.50. 
Spruce lath, 4-foot, No. 1, $8.45; No. 2, $6.95. 
CYPRESS 
St. Louis, Mo., April 17.—The following are 


current quotations on cypress, f.o.b. St. Louis: 
GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 


New Grades— Factory No.1 
Tank Selects Shop Box 
De staesteencnue $116.75 $68.75 $51.75 31.75 
| ae 121.75 78.75 63.75 33.75 
eee 123.75 81.75 66.75 33.75 
Mt sxcevsadeeaee 131.75 88.75 73.75 31.75 
2a 136.75 93.75 78.75 ove 
er 136.75 93.75 78.75 cece 
ee 41.75 98.75 93.7 as 
ae Se, GPO” 6ceressedusensanddscewecnds $24.75 
Common Rough— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
DOE” cevbencetevencees $54.75 $43.75 $32.75 
BT  nbéevenonacancesbonna 61.75 50.75 34.75 


Add $2 for specified lengths on common grades. 
Finish, S1S or S2S— 





Heart A B 
1x4—10” -- $103.75 $ 98.75 $ 93.75 $ 83. os $73. 75 
 «enkan 110.75 106.75 101.75 91.75 80.75 
a” §senxews 120.75 115.75 110.75 102.75 enn 
Dn « eeenes 125.75 120.75 115.75 106.75 ene 
Bungalow Bevel Siding— A B Cé&btr. 
i itiieaeevstevtaenkake $53 $45 $43 
DT svitaedrebuneessoads 64 55 53 
MT sontbkeekneaeednan nae 70 61 59 
Bevel Siding— A B Cc D 
i . sacencunaeal $48.50 $45.00 $41.00 $28.00 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
Factory— No.1 No.1 No.2 
FAS Select Shop com. com. 
OOD wadeiunaee $ 72 $59 $36 $31 $26 
nh seendkewed 75 62 48 35 29 
i sdeedennne 75 63 50 35 29 
Dy weuieeig anit 82 68 55 37 31 
eee 100 75 65 - wa 
Boards— No. 1 com. No. 2com. 1” random 
ae vietuheteanaudn $42.50 ——o 06=tst wwe 
ei sisvdnenasanacee 42.50 34.00 " 
DT. ccnesceunsaaes - 43.50 ——— 8 86=— wn 
DE, shih dcaexenaed =e anes ines 
Pats SE -canncese $23.00 
KILN DRIED TUPELO FLOORING— 
B&better Select No. 1 
tn” . ctccpaawawe $61.50 $51.50 $43.50 





OAK FLOORING 


The following are average prices, Memphis base, 
obtained for Oak Flooring during the week ended 
April 9, as reported by the Oak Flooring Manu- 


facturers’ Association: 

Besar 2 t8x2%” %x1%” %x2” 
Clr. qtd. wht.. + Comes 91 A age 82 $85.00 $94.75 
Cee, GO BGs cccecces a wien ace 
Ol. GCG. W.EP. csccces “he iS 32 61.50 57.54 
a, as Ws coscades 64.03 80.47 51.68 61.16 
Cae Me, SO sceccces 63.67 76.12 54.23 57.24 
Pn W206 66663 57.72 67.82 46.81 49.68 
ah a SO cesecens 55.95 66.70 49.27 45.83 
No. 1 common ....... 43.53 46.66 28.89 27.62 
No. 2 common ....... 15.60 pk. eee oxans 

1%x1%e” x2” x1” x2” 
Sr ee, We. ocestten . salient saicacoreee 
Sel. Gt. W.GFr. .cccce 76.50 76.47 imal 
Clr. pln. wht. e 80.62 74.10 78.04 
Ch ee SON scasccese 73.00 67.43 69.75 
Pee Wee Wiiks cocccscs 65.00 65.74 58.27 
Ol. DIM. TOE ceccccces 65.00 63.35 56.90 
No. 1 common ....... 48.32 47.96 37.00 
No. 2 common ....... 12.00 ine ieee 


HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 
of maple, beech and birch flooring, as reported to 
the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows, f.o.b. cars flooring mill basis, 
during the week ended April 16: 


MAPLE— Clear No. 1 Factory 
a” §8«(“aeeenensaiene $60.23 Pease edad 

Se” -tnevenvaet vues 68.60 $60.48 $37.33 
an” wcCvenkneswenwen 57.02 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 18.—The following are 
today’s prices on American black walnut f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: 

FAS, 4/4, $240; 5/4, 


$250; 6/4, $255; 8/4, $265. 


Selects, 4/4, $160; 5/4, $165; 6/4, $170; 8/4, $180. 
No. 1, 4/4, $95; 5/4, $105; 6/4, $115; 8/4, $130. 
No. 2, 4/4, $45; 5/4, $50; 6/4, $50; 8/4, $55. 


HARDWOOD LOGS 


Memphis, Tenn., April 18.—Following are quo. 
tations based on average dimensions, 14-inches 
and up in diameter, and 12- to 16-foot in length: 


F.o.b. cars 

Delivered Memphis 

Memphis territory 

Variety— Per M Per M 

Red and white oak. .$35.00@40.00 $27.00@32.09 
DL auvbadensee tenes 37.00@42.00 29.00@ 34.09 
ea 37.00@42.00 28.00@ 33.00 
| eee ee 30.00@32.00 22.00 @ 28.09 
Ash, 12” and up..... 40.00@45.00 33.00 38.09 
Hickory, 12” and up. 40.00@42.00 32.00 34.00 
Maple, 16” and up... 40.00@45.00 32.00@37.00 


Logs are classified by buyers here roughly as 
No. 1 and 2, and the price range is supposed to 
cover average for both. 


Differences between delivered and f.o.b. price 
ranges are based on distance logs are hauled, 
and weight. Oak, ash and hickory are from 
wider distances; while gum, poplar and elm 
come only from nearby points. 











HARDWOOD INSTITUTE PAST SALES REPORT 


Memphis, Tenn., April 18.—The following is a 


summary of Chicago/Cleveland average hardwood 


prices obtained during the week ended April 12, as reported to the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Instj- 

















tute: 
RED GUM BLACK GUM-cONT'D RED OAK-CONT'D SOFT MAPLE BaSSWOOD 
Plain Plain Plain 
— Wood 
Chgo Clev Chgo Clev Chgo Clev Chgo Clev Chgo Clev 
Firsts & Seconds No 2 Common - Cont't// No 1 Com & a Firsts & Seconds —— & Seoonis 
4-4 118.C) ... 5-4 28,50 .., 4-4 57,09 67,265 4-4 82,00 ~ goer - 
Quartered No 3 Common 5-4 63, “00 pteee No 1 Com & Sels 5-4 eos 80,75 
Firsts 4 Seconds 4-4 21,50 6-4 67.00 pai "seers 60,00 8-4 84,75 
4-4 103,25 .., 8-4 64,75 85,50 Bet +0 58,25 || No 1 Com & Sels’ 
5-4 106,75 .., Firsts & Seconds No 2 Common No 2 Common 4-4 cco 51,25 
6-4 106,75 ... 5-8 38,75 ... 4-4 44,75 45,00 a 38,00 5-4 ose 59.25 
8-4 106,50 3-4 44,50 .., Sound Wormy 5-4 36,00 ,.,, No 2 Common 
No 1 Com & Seis” 4-4 48,00 see . 4-4 38,25 52,75 10-4 43,50 4-4 eco 33,00 
4-4 60,50 ... d-4 63,75 ... ae aoe 59, 50 No 3 Common 
6-4 66.00 aie 6-4 52,25 nea 6-6 coe 65,00 ta & Seconds 4-4 26,75 
8-4 64,50 .., No 1 Com 4 Seis O46 nce 69,25 $6 nee 82,50 
Plain S-8 29.76 ... 10-4 73,25 101,00 —_— ... 92.50 || Firsts & Seconds 
Firsts 4 Seconis 4-4 37.75 ... 12-4 101,00 |} 8-4 .., 98.25 4-4 72,25 i 
3-8 56,50 .., 5-4 43,25 ... = 11-4 °25 100200 |] No 1 Com’é& Seis 
1-2 67,00 ... 6-4 42,25 ... — 8 econds 12-4 ... 115,00 4-4 52,25 ... 
o-6 85,50 ... No 2 Common ecco 147,00 on 120,00 No 2 Common 
3-4 99,25 ... 5-8 19.75 ... No +t Com 4 Sels’ No 1 Com & Sels 6-4 31,00 
4-4 105.25 ... 4-4 28,25 |... es 97,00 ae 64, 50 
5-4 113,25 6-4 32,25 ... Plain ll-4 , 80,00 |] Firsts K savents 
No 1 Com’& Seis” No 3 Common Panel & Wide No 1 No 2 Commen 5-8 oe 
5-8 44,00 ... 4-4 21,50 ,.. 4-4 4... 139,00 on sas 42,50 4-4 7: 50 Mets 
44% 54,75 ... WHITE cSt Firsts 4 Seconds 11-4 45,00 5-4 70,00 ;., 
5-4 63,00 ... Firsts eoonds 5-8 73,25 6-4 73.50 paw 
6-4 63,00 .., 1-2 77,25 4-4 89,75 1i7: 75 Firsts £ Seconds 8-4 81,50 
No 2 Common 4-4 126, 25 148; oo 5-4 107,00 126,00 4-4 64, eee No 1 Com & Seis’ 
4-4 35,25 ... 8-4 153.25 ..- 6-4 112.00 No 1 Com & Sels 5-8 39,50 ,., 
6-4 35,00 ... No 1 Com’s Seis 8-4 105.75 136.25 4-4 45,75 ... 4-4 ‘49,75 .., 
5-8 63,75 16-4 ... 16200 No 2 Comnon 6-¢@ 53,50 ,,, 
Firsts A, Sesonts 3-4 68. 25 88° 50 me 4-4 30,00 8-4 54,50 ... 
5-8 nie 4-4 79.00 98,00 oe 86,25 t No 2 Common 
4-4 os" rane No 2 Common 16-4 ee... Firsts & Seconds 4-4 30,50 .., 
5-4 68,25 ... 4-4 52,75 .., Seleots 6-4 85,00 ,., 8-4 28°50 
6-4 65.25 ‘adiets Plain 4-4 74,75 93,25 8-4 134: eee 
6-4 70,00 ... Firsts 4 Seconds Saps & Selects 10-4 149,75 .., No 2 Common 
No 1 Com & Sels 3-8 42,50 .., 8 " aa Bo 2 Common 4-4 86.25 
4 200 eee 1-2 53,50 eee 4-4 66, 75. eee 8-4 35.25 eee 
6-4 53,75 ... 5-8 60,75 ... 5-4 71,75 °:: No -1-Com & Sels 
8-4 57,50 ... 3-4 76.00 6-4 71.75 °°° Fir ste & Beoonds 4-4 46 
Plain 4-4 87,25 113: 50 8-4 75. 00 4-4 2 
13" 4 War, Fas 5-4 107; 00 129,00 |/3o 1 Com’4 Seis” Firsts % Seconis RW 
3-4 87.75 .0. 6-4 114; 75 130; 25 4-4 nce 62,25 Hinge & Sovente 4-4 74,00 ,., 
4-4 68,75 ... 8-4 131,25 ..- pegs 73,75 4-4 . =o 5-4 75,25 ... 
5-4 74,50 2-4 .., 174,75 6-4 .., 75,00 8-4 7° SO 4: 8-4 90,00 ,,, 
Firsts 4 Seconis © 1 Com & Sels Oe ese 85,00 10-4 77,50 ,., 10-4 128. . a 
5-8 45,75 ... 3-8 33,50 .., io 1 Common 12-4 78. 50 Selects RW 
3-4 53,00 pinks 1-2 39,75 ... SeO: ano 55,25 No 1 Com & Seis’ 4-4 61,75: ... 
4-4 59.75 ... 5-8 46,50 .., 4-4 53,00 ,., 4-4 40,00 .., 5-4 74,25 ... 
5-4 62,50 .., 3-4 54,00 ,., 5-4 53,50 .., 8-4 56,50 .., 6-4 70.75 6. 
6-4 65,25 4-4 61,25 75,25 8-4 59,00 75,25 10-4 62,50 ,,, 6-4 74,75 ... 
No 1 Com'4 Seis 5-4 69,25 .., 0-4 66.75 .., 12-4 63,50 .., 10-4 84,50 ,,, 
5-8 31,00 ... 6-4 86,50 81,00 io 2 Common No 2 Common No 1 Shop RW 
4-4 45,00 ,., 8-4 83,00 62,75 || 3-4 39,25 4-4 25,00 ,., 4-4 40,00 ,., 
5-4 49,50 ,., No 2 Common o 24 Common 8-4 33,00 .,, 6—4:- 51,25 ..- 
6-4 50,50 ... 4-4 46,00 51,00 4-4, 40,00 45,50 10-4 33,50 .., 8-4 64,25 ,., 
No 2 Common _~ ee 60,00 5-4 37.50 pees No 3 Common No 1 Common RW 
3-4 19,75 ... Ho 3 Com Flg Grade 6-4 39,00 52,75 4-4 20,00 4-4 36,00 ,., 
4-4 27,00 ,., 4-4 31,50 31,00 8-4 40,25 54,25 5-4 37,50 ... 
5-4 28,00 .., No 3 Common No 2B Common 13-I7" Box Boards 6-4 41,75 4. 
6-4 29.25 ... 4-4 24,00 31,00 4-4 32,50 4-4 79,25 8-4 45,50 ,., 
8-4 30. FAS Wormy 6-4 29° 00 32,00 9-12" Box Boards No 2 Common RW 
No 3 Comnon 4-4 .., 79,50 |No 3 Common 4-4 64,50 4-4 30,25 ... 
4-4 21,25 Sound Wormy 4-4 26,50 28,25 a & Seconds Rin A ae ese 
= 4-4 ... 49,7 1 eo 
Firsts © Seconds 10-4 5. 30°75 Firsts & Seoonds b-4 61,75 ;.. 4-4 25.75 o00 
4-4 52,00 ,,, 12-4 98,75 4-4 eee No 1 Com & Sels 
5-4 56,25 ... a 5-4 104; 4-4 40,00 ,.., 
6-4 54,75 ... Firsts @oonds 6-4 99,25 100,00 6-4 46.75 ... 
8-4 56,00 .., 4-4 106,50 .., 8-4 111,50 .,. No 2 Common 
12-4 62,50 2-4 113,00 ,,, hO-4 120,75 .., 4-4 35,50 ,.., 
No 1 Com’ & Seis’ Yo 1 Com’ & Sels 12-4 119,75 129,50 5-4 38,00 ,..,. 
4-4 39.75 ... 4-4 66,00 ,., L6-4 162° 00 138,50 6-4 39,00 
5-4 48:25 ane Plain No 1 Com’& Sele = 
6-4 44,75 ... Firsts 4 Seconds 4-4 53,25 62,50 Firsts & Seconds 
12-4 47,50 ... 5-6 ... 94,00 5-4 62,00 one Oe sac 99,25 
No 2 Common 3-4 69,00 .,. 6-4 61,75 70,00 5-4 ... 113,75 
4-4 29,00 .., 4-4 80500 110/00 || 8-4 69,75 71,50 6-4 .., 114,50 
6-4 35, = one 5-4 88,75 .,. b0-4 93,75 ... ot 124,25 
Plat 6-4 125,25 130,50 ||12-4 93, 00 68,50 ||No 1 Com'é Sels 
Firsts 4 Seoonts 8-4 132,75 .., = 93,50 6 ces 56,50 
4-4 41,75 ... hO-4 144,00 .., No 2 Common No 3 Common 
5-4 $8250 eee h2-4 149.00 4-4 31,75 ... 4-4 .., 23,50 
No 1 Com & Sels No 1 Com & Sels. 5-4 33,00 .., Sound Worny 
4-4 32,25 ... 1-2 35,00 ... 10-4 43,75 .., Srl” ne 43,50 
5-4 38,50 ..,. 5-8 41.75 sie 42-4 45,25 .., pat 41,00 
No 2 Common 3-4 45.75 $-¢ wee 43.25 
50 z bene -4 47°50 —— 
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MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


The following list represents present values of hardwoods, f.o.b. Lower Michigan mills: 








No.1 No.2 No.3 No.1 No.2 No.3 
FAS Selects com. com. com, FAS Selects com. com. com 
Bass WOOD— HarRD MAPLE— 
4/4 $65@ 68 $55@ 58 $45@ 48 $27@29 $21@23 4/4 70@75 60@ 65 47@ 50 28@30 15@17 
5/4 65@ 68 55W 58 45@ 48 28@30 23@25 5/4 80@ 85 65@ 70 55@ 58 30@32 17@19 
6/4 75@ 80 65@ 70 52@ 55 33@35 23@25 6/4 90@ 95 75@ 80 65@ 68 33@35 18@20 
8/4 80@ 85 70@ 75 57@ 60 38@40 ...... 8/4 100@105 5@ 9 70@ 75 38@40 20@22 
10/4 95@100 85@ 90 70@ 75 45@50 ...... 10/4 115@120 100@105 85@ 90 45@50 26@28 
12/4 125@130 110@115 95@100 45@50 28@30 
BEECH— 14/4 140@145 125@130 115@120 50@55 ...... 
5/8 No. 2commonand better 30@32 12@14 16/4 160@165 145@150 135@140 50@55 ...... 
9 
Mt so * 500 He 350 4 38030 i921 Harp MarP_e RovuGH FLoorinc Stock— 
6/4 65@ 70 55@ 60 40@ 42 30@32 20@22 OE Sescauae. sande 40@ 42 28@30 18@20 
8/4 75@ 80 65@ 70 50@ 52 33@35 20@22 Be aitiockcd. ceectees 43@ 45 28@30 20@22 
BIRrCH— Sorr MarLe— 
4/4 95@100 75@ 80 47@ 50 30@32 18@20 4/4 65@ 70 55@ 60 <«0@ 45 28@30 16@18 
5/4 100@105 80@ 8 52@ 55 33@35 20@22 5/4 75@ 80 65@ 70 50@ 55 33@35 18@20 
6/4 105@110 85@ 90 57@ 60 38@40 20@22 6/4 80@ 8 T70@ 75 55@ 60 38@40 18@20 
8/4 110@115 90@ 95 70@ 75 40@45 ...... 8/4 8@ 90 75@ 80 60@ 65 40@45 20@22 
10/4 120@125 105@110 80@ 85 50@55 ...... 
12/4 125@130 110@115 85@ 90 50@55 ...... END DrieD WHITE MaPLe— 
16/4 140@145 120@125 105@110 ...... ...... 4/G TORE ccccccce D. wewawe -kddden 
5/4 115@120 ........ NS occas eh cae 
Sort ELM— 5/4 115@120 ........ DN sie. ve<eas 
4/4 65@ 70 55@ 60 45@ 50 26@28 20@22 SFG EROUPeee 3 cececens DU “sl~esos. seekes 
5/4 75@ 80 60@ 65 50@ 55 28@30 22@24 o,, 
6/4 85@ 90 70@ 75 60@ 65 30@32 22@24 
8/4 90@ 95 75@ 80 65@ 70 35@40 ...... 4/4 90@ 95 70@ 75 55@ 60 33@35 18@20 
10/4 95@100 80@ 85 70@ 75 40@45 ...... 5/4 95@100 75@ 80 70 35@37 20@22 
12/4 100@105 85@ 90 75@ 80 40@45 ...... 6/4 95@100 75@ 80 70 38@40 20@22 
16/4 120@125 105@110 95@100 50@55 ...... 8/4 105@110 85@ 90 4 80 43@45 ...... 
Following are prices of Wisconsin hardwood f.o.b. Wausau mill points: 
No.1 No.2 No.3 No.1 No.2 No.3 
FAS Selects com, com. com, FAS Selects com. com, com 
ASH— Rock ELM— 
eer $ 92.00 $ 77.00 $ 58.00 $37.00 $20. 00  , —e 70.00 45.00 25.00 18.00 
oy -sscian 100.00 85.00 65.00 40.00 1.00 4 eee 80.00 50.00 30.00 19.00 
Oe cae 110.00 95.00 70.00 40.00 at 04 oe a 80.00 55.00 30.00 20.00 
es 115.00 100.00 75.00 45.00 Ses $5.00 $9.00 35.00 *25.00 
: | ore 95. .00 45.00 nee 
BaSSWOOD— "es 100.00 75.00 50.00 *30.00 
ree 71.00 61.00 47.00 29.00 22.00 
a 71.00 61.00 50.00 30.00 23.00 Harp MaPLe— 
Oe ssces 78.00 68.00 55.00 34.00 25.00 er 65.00 55.00 43.00 30.00 15.00 
ees 90.00 80.00 65.00 35.00 25.00 ee 54.5 72.00 62.00 47.00 31.00 17.00 
10/4 ..... 100.00 90.00 75.00 50.00 eee MES 85.00 75.00 60.00 33.00 19.00 
ee 110.00 100.00 85.00 60.00 Seen 90.00 80.00 65.00 38.00 20.00 
B , Sane 108.00 98.00 83.00 50.00  .... 
IRCH— ani re 115.00 105.00 90.00 55.00 
97.00 77.00 47.00 28.00 20.00 16/4 ..... 165.00 150.00 135.00 nea 
eee 102.00 82.00 53.00 33.00 21.00 ‘ 
6/4 cates 108.00 88.00 58.00 37.00 21.00 Sorr MaPLe— 
cee 110. 90.0 70. 42. 22. 
abel 12000 100.00 85.00 55.00 (ee 65.00 55.00 45.00 27.00 20.00 
“ a 70.00 60.00 47.00 32.00 1.00 
ee st fe YP Ye an. sans 85.00 75.00 60.00 32.00 21.00 
eecce ° wu. “. ° 4 
apenas 82.00 68.00 — Se ates 90.00 80.00 65.00 38.00 21.00 
Sort ELM— ReD OAK— : 
as 67.00 57.00 44.00 25.00 21.00 a 95.00 75.00 60.00 38.00 19.00 
Be snes 70.00 60.00 45.00 30.00 22.00 ee 100.00 80.00 65.00 40.00 20.00 
ae 80.00 70.00 55.00 30.00 22.00 oe 105.00 85.00 70.00 44.00 20.00 
Oe ceca 85.00 75.00 65.00 35.00 23.00 Se -s race 110.00 90.00 75.00 47.00 20.00 
 SeSee 95.00 85.00 75.00 40.00 nes : 
ee teas 100.00 90.00 80.00 45.00 *Bridge plank. 





PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., April 18.—Wholesale prices secured from authoritative sources exclusively for 


the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are as follows: 


Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 
(Steamer Delivery) 


3x4” and 4x4”... .$44.00 10X10”... .cccceee $49.00 
3x6” and 6x6”.... 42.00 SXF" . cc cccccoes 58.00 
3x8”, 4x8” and SEAT ccccsecesee 56.00 

NY ee sancaaak 43.00 SEED cccvcescece 68.00 
ear 50.00 DERE ssivccccsses 65.00 


Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add $2. 
a 3 2 feet additional, add $1.00 to 32-foot 
rice. 

Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 

Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%-inch Face 


(Rail Delivery) 


NR NR rae ee ee cates Ln $90.00 
ESSE ERASER TEE ET SRE 77.00 
I Ai a ke et a 58.00 
oe Se ee ee ea 47.00 
ne CONE. SUING asa d'uicneccaxensinnratcen 25.50 
Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 
1x6”, Y%x5Y%....0. $26.00 1x10”, %x 9%4....$27.50 
1x8”, 3,x7\%...... 27.50 1x12”, %x11%.... 28.00 


Shortleaf Dimension, $4S, 4-inch Scant, 10- to 
16-foot 


eee ere $29.00 
inccs expanded BD WEP sesnccsnnees 30.50 
RARER street 8.00 
Lath, 4-foot No. 1 
Spruce cise ts dace ee itera $6.75 c.i.f.—$7.25 delivered 
BOE: iiisacees ioe 5.25 c.i.f.— 5.75 delivered 


Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers 


Gr BE  6bKda nao Sa vckteeeceeeneensars $29.00 

Ws SE 6nb0eGaue%eeceee bad vameenenee 31.50 

Cr Pn cannes prekedeeaceesdetecieeees 32.00 

Bot SEE Nak ccnidudseeedukedtesawaneowe 33.00 
##-inch thick, $1 more. 

Red Cedar Bevel Siding 

SO A ME sane eeedatancareseamcus wee «enn $42.00 

Sr EE Can oie Koln niie eels aelb we're ewmiraiai 62.00 

Se » GE sewctsieredweserbadeewaneknanenie 69.00 

Maple Flooring f.o.b. Philadelphia 

er ty SE £6nsenddanecsaseosseedeuaunad $78.00 

ts Ml © ndinabwinwbagesnewanev enews 69.00 

SE ced eacsanccncesvsasesaeeane 43.50 

gl Ee er eres 64.00 

Western White Pine, Dressed 

Cc D No. 2 No. 3 

SLA swe whecas $ 72.50 $62.50 $45.25 $37.25 

Mt sessaeken 87.5 17.6 43.25 39.75 

a OT. ceawws tun 77.50 67.50 45.25 39.75 

DT weeennhew 77.50 67.50 42.25 38.75 

DE ccewukeie 87.50 77.50 42.25 38.75 

MEE capussiese 102.50 92.50 44.25 39.75 

13” and up... 107.50 97.50 mae ane 

North Carolina Pine Flooring 

No. 2&btr No. 3 No. 4 

CO SOO scisicnvcecewe $80.00 a!) eer 

ge err 55.00 44.00 $27.00 











POPLAR 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 18.—The following are 


average wholesalers’ carlot prices, Cincinnati 

base, on poplar: 

Sorr TextTurE— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
Perr $100@ 110 “ne se1* 
Saps & select.. 72 77 82 
ie ee 50 55 65 4 70 5 


No. 2 com. A.. 36 38 42 45 45 48 
No. 2 com. B.. 25 27 27 29 28 30 





VALLEY— 
sk BOP 90@ 95 $ 95@100 $100@105 
Saps & selects. 60 65 70 75 75 80 
WO 3 COR oss 5 48 52 55 55 60 
No. 2 com. A.. 35 36 37 40 40 42 
No. 2 com. B.. 25 27 26 28 27 30 

POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 

Louisville, Ky., April 18.—Poplar siding is 

moving fairly well considering weather condi- 

tions. Retailers are carrying somewhat better 


stocks than they did, and are not ordering much. 
Prices at Louisville read: 





Clear Select No.1 No.2 
ee $38 $28 $22 
et, ee ere 55 36 26 20 
De, ke awsieeneous 48 35 24 18 

CROSS TIES 


St. Louis, Mo., April 17.—The following cross 
tie prices prevail, f.o.b. St. Louis: 

Untreated 

White Southern 

Oak Sap Pine 


No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch face..... $1.50 $1.25 
No. 4, 7x8”, 8’, 8-inch face..... 1.40 1.10 
No. 3, 6x8”, 8’, 8-inch face..... 1,25 1.00 
No. 2, 6x7”, 8’, 7-inch face..... 1.15 85 
No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, 6-inch face..... 1.05 75 


Red oak ties, 10 cents less and heart cypress 
ties 15 cents less than white oak; tupelo and 
gum cross ties, 15 cents less than white oak; 
sap cypress, 20 cents less than white oak. 


Switch Bridge 

Ties Plank 

WE OME. kceccncbucdeaaseenned $43.00 $42.00 
| Fee Ciweateowee 40.00 38.00 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, April 18.—Following are quotations 
on southern pine railroad ties, f.o.b. New York: 


All 8’ 6”— Sap Heart 
TM” cccctccrestccuecvewedveeoveses $1.40 $1.75 
TE 00.6:9.0:09.05:06000 000 rte roneeees 1.30 65 
CHE” nn cccccccccscccscccecoecoves 1.20 1.40 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 41 


NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., April 20.—The northern 
pine demand is not in large volume, but it is 
reported somewhat improved over what it was 
a few weeks ago. Building is now more 
active. Factory buying has not greatly in- 
creased. Stocks in the yards hereabouts have 
become a little depleted. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 19.—With im- 
provement in weather throughout the North- 
west, demand from the country dealers has in- 
creased. This trade now is expected to im- 
prove steadily. Railroad and box and crat- 
ing interests are buying normally. City 
trade is brisk. Industrials are buying for 
current needs, Prices are firm. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., April 19.—There has been 
further improvement in demand for eastern 
spruce during the last week, and prices look 
firmer. One big factor in the market is now 
quoting $42 base for frames, an advance of 
$2. The range for narrow random from the 
Provinces is still $32@33, with the tendency 
toward the higher figure. Boards are quiet, 
but prices keep steady with offerings light. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, April 20.—Practically all con- 
sumers are placing orders for considerable 
quantities of northern hardwoods. Maple and 
elm are moving freely to automobile inter- 
ests, and flooring factories are absorbing 
maple lumber in good volume. The furniture 
trade continues rather quiet, although there 
is some buying right along from this source, 
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as well as from retail yards. There is an 
active call for 1-inch No. 3 maple and 1-inch 
No. 3 birch for crating, also 2-inch and thicker 
maple hearts for building and industrial pur- 
poses. Prices are very firm, as all northern 
hardwood items, with the exception of 4/4 
birch, are in short supply. 

In southern hardwoods, oak flooring grades 
are moving freely and prices are advancing. 
One inch common red gum is plentiful, and 
all other grades of inch, also 5/4 and 6/4 red 
gum are in good demand. Sap gum is mov- 
ing well in all grades and thicknesses, auto- 
mobile and furniture interests taking both red 
and sap gum. Tupelo, FAS, is fairly plentiful 
but No. 1 common seems to be scarce. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., April 20.—Hardwood de- 
mand is not brisk, but it is regarded as fully 
up to normal. The consumers in various lines 
are not carrying much stock, and now they 
are displaying more interest in adding to 
them. Prices on southern woods are quite 
firm, owing to the bad floods in producing 
territory. Some of the northern woods, es- 
pecially thick maple and birch, are strength- 
ening. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 19.—The hard- 
wood market is beginning to show signs of 
improvement. Buyers have been holding off, 
but the smallness of dry mill stocks may 
make it hard to fill requirements on short 
notice. There is an improved tone to prices 
but so far there have not been any material 
changes. The trade is much encouraged. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., April 18.—By local 
reports the hardwood market is unsatisfactory 
both in respect of prices and demand. Des- 
pite the rains and high water that have slowed 
down production in numerous southern dis- 











You Can Positively 
Increase Your Sales 


—by using Clancy’s Red Book Service of infor- 
mation as an aid in your sales and credit work. 


The Red Book is a complete directory of car- 
load buyers of lumber and allied products and 
new names are furnished TWICE a week asa 
part of this service. 
Write for Pamphlet 49-S, giving rates 
and full particulars. 
Try our Collection Department any time on 


ordinary past due or disputed accounts, wheth- 
er or not you are a subscriber. 


For rates ask for Pamphlet No. 49-C. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
608 S. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Eastern Hendagerterss 35S. yiiem St. 
W YORK CIT 
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tricts, foreshadowing shortages of seasoned 
stocks, the trade in general continues to buy 
leisurely and a little at a time. The auto 
specialty woods, thick elm and maple, are 
said to be leading the call, with FAS sap 
gum the runner-up. Box material is in good 
request, but is said to be moving at disap- 
pointing prices. Oak is rated quiet. 





KANSAS CITY, MO., April 19,—Heavy rains 
all through the middle West and flood conditions 
in Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma operated against 
demand from the country, and city yard busi- 
ness was rather slow. Generally price condi- 
tions are the same, the smaller output having 
tended to make sales managers a little more in- 
dependent. Southern demand is good, but east- 
ern buyers are not active in the market. In the 
middle West, a better volume of business is ex- 
pected when the weather becomes more settled. 


ST. LOUIS, MO,, April 18.—Southern hardwood 
demand is spotted, most stock moving to automo- 
bile body concerns. Some orders are coming from 
planing mills and furniture factories, but the 
volume is not substantial. Observers are waiting 
to discover the effect of the devastating rains which 
recently flooded this section. There have been no 
advances in price as yet. The Arkansas mills 
were hard hit by the rains and are attempting 
to get releases on orders so as to save lumber. 
Those consumers who consent to releasing are not 
paying higher prices, but in some cases are secur- 
ing lower prices and obtaining extra dating. Some 
mills are withdrawing their stock from the mar- 
ket in expectation of higher prices; and still others 
are operating as usual in accordance with a 
“watchful waiting” policy. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, April 20.—The fir situation seems 
to be getting stronger from week to week by 
reason of the fact that many West Coast mills 
are following out a plan of curtailment, 
which is having the effect of reducing the 
amount of stock on hand. The volume of fir 
business in Chicago territory is fairly satis- 
factory, although hardly up to what is usu- 
ally expected at this season. Retail yard 
stocks are rather low and most orders are for 
mixed cars. 


NEW YORK, April 18.—A number of fir 
wholesalers said they had suddenly begun to 
receive orders. Prices took a brace. Distribu- 
ters are fairly well supplied with lumber, 
but harbor conditions are vastly improved 
over what they were this time last year. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., April 15.—Although 
the week has not seen any price advances, the 
market is strong and there is a shortage of Doug- 
las fir in many retail yards. This week has shown 
more buying of fir items than any other week 
Since last fall, although yards as a rule are re- 
fusing to pay the price increases without con- 
siderable shopping. 


BALTIMORE, MD., April 18.—So far, curtailing 
of output has not resulted in a stiffening of quo- 
tations or in a more urgent demand. Some of the 
distributors here who entertained the belief that 
fir offered big opportunities in the near future, 
have come to realize that the process of substi- 
tution will be a more deliberate one than they had 
expected, and there is a disposition to narrow ac- 


tivities. 
CYPRESS 


CHICAGO, April 20.—The volume of cypress 
business is on about the same basis as a week 
ago. Retail yards and industrial consumers 
are still represented in the market, but not 
to the extent usually noted at this time of 
year. Prices are steady and mill stocks are 
in good assortment generally. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA., April 18.—Another 
slight gain in bookings is reported for the 
week, but without featurable change in char- 
acter. Mixed ear trade continues predomi- 
nant, with the orders mighty well mixed. 
There is no reported price change. Produc- 
tion in this district is reported steady, with 
mill assortments in good condition and ship- 
ments prompt. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., April 18.—<Activity in red 
cypress is about equal to that of last week, the 
volume of orders showing a considerable improve- 
ment over what it was a month ago. Retail yards 


— 


are the heaviest buyers. The market is firm, 
There is no change in the yellow cypress situa- 
tion, the volume of orders being small and prices 
holding steady. Low grade stock is most active, 


HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, April 20.—Demand for northern 
hemlock from the retail trade is very sxtis- 
factory, and industrial consumers are also 
actively represented in the market. Dry mil] 
stocks are broken. Hemlock prices are very 
firm and quotations are generally made at $4 
to $4.50 off the Broughton list. 


BOSTON, MASS., April 19.—Demand for 
hemlock is picking up with the advent of 
warmer weather. Although western hemlock 
quotations have firmed up appreciably this 
month, prices are still on a more attractive 
basis than current lists for eastern and north- 
ern lumber. Recent sales of- eastern and 
northern random boards have been made at 
$29.50@30. Eastern clipped boards are steady 
at $31@32, and northern at $31. The mill ship- 
ment range for an ordinary schedule of 
dressed western hemlock is now $30.50@32 
c.i.f. 


NEW YORK, April 18.—Hemlock, especially 
West Coast, did not seem to receive its share 
of support in a general improvement that 
came over the lumber market today. The 
controversy over the use of hemlock in the 
five boroughs seems to have had a deadening 
effect, although some items were in fair de- 
mand. All prices stiffened a little. 


_ WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, April 20.—Consumers seem to be 
fairly well supplied with western pines for 
immediate needs and are holding off in pla- 
cing orders for futher supplies for the pres- 
ent. The market shows no appreciable change 
from the last few weeks, although mill stocks 
generally remain broken. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., APRIL 20.—Business in 
the California pines is quiet, but shipments 
are fair on old orders and customers do not 
have large stocks. California sugar pine in 
4/4 Nos. 1 and 2 clear is scarce, as is Califor- 
nia white pine in C selects. Some of the other 
items are rather plentiful. Idaho and Oregon 
common lumber prices are strong, and mills 
are evidently not carrying large stocks. 


NEW YORK, April 18.—Some items in Idaho 
common were still scarce. Distributors re- 
port a much better tone to the market gen- 
erally than existed last week, but no in- 
creases of prices were announced. Some 
wholesalers said there was less resistance to 
present lists, and forecast an active buying 
period. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., April 16.—The dé- 
mand for pine has been sustained. Rail ship- 
ments showed steady gains, and intercoastal 
water shipments are above normal. Prices are 
reported 50 cents to $1 higher than they were 
last week, with additional increases expected. 
Commons are moving satisfactorily. Retail 
business here is above normal, showing an in- 
crease over last week. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., April 15.—The Cali- 
fornia white and sugar pine market has shown 
a decided improvement in so far as commons 
are concerned. Due to the fact that because of 
bad weather many of the mills are unable to re 
sume operations there is‘a curtailment of about 
fifty percent. A number of the mills which ordi- 
narily run two shifts, are using only one. There 
fore production for 1927 is expected to be con- 
siderably below normal. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., April 19.—Business in 
western pines has been without any particular 


feature in the last week, demand being a little 
light and prices unchanged. The industrial con- 
sumers continue in the market for fair quantities. 


REDWOOD 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., April 16.—Demand 
for redwood continues above production. East- 
ern demand has shown gains, and rail shipments 
to the middle west are above normal. Export 
and intercoastal shipments are exceptionally 
heavy for this time of year. Prices are steady. 
Retail business is above normal. 
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is fir rats 
» sites LOS ANGELES, CALIF., April 15.—The red- 
d pri market has been particularly active during ; ler 
Pa fa ree: » sad‘commens have been oivanced & NOOO OOOO OIL) VW 
. dollar. The demand for commons is expected to << 
continue good and the supply is very scarce. All = 
markets, including South and Central America, are = 
puying more redwood, especially novelty siding. as 
rthern wl 
’ Satis. Lz sla 2 
"e also SOUTHERN PINE > xi ee “a 
ry mill = 
re Very CHICAGO, April 20.—The heavy rains of the > be. rt) ° 
e@ at $4 last few days have curtailed the movement Sy ( g 
of southern pine from the local retail yards, =! 
with the result that dealers are not placing =~ 
1d orders to any great extent. Prices are strong- | 4 S 
e ™ er and production is greatly curtailed on ac- > @ 
ri of count of excessive rains and the flooded con- = ‘= 
Mock ditions in the South. Low grades are in low 4 ¢e 
dl this supply, also crating and short length stock, ey a 
pation Nos. 2 and 3. Band better finish is plentiful. = S 
n ph Flooring is in better demand. Dimension and 7 @ 
A and timbers are moving well. = s 
c e at > @ 
Steady =x = 
1 ship- BOSTON, MASS., April 19.—Some improve- > @ 
ule of ment in demand for southern pine has been =~ 2 
50@32 noted this month. Business is still rather a 
quiet, however, and prices are suffering from > 
the highly competitive conditions. Quota- 4 
ecially tions for B&better rift longleaf flooring, 1x > 
| share 4-inch, range from $78 to $84.50. Mild, dry <i 
t that . weather has stimulated building operations, a 
The and a lot of new work has been started dur- SS 
in the ing the last few days. The majority of re- Ss ' 
dening tailers in this territory are carrying light > N 
lir de- stocks and will have to make substantial = 
replacements before long. ka 
> 
NEW YORK, April 18.—Southern pine > * = 
wholesalers and retailers indicate without |Z e 
1 to be exception that business has shown a decided ; S n r aa 
es for evidence of picking up. Prices stiffened in =4 > 
n pla- consequence. Commentators generally ex- y, p Ke 
_pres- ff pected improved buying from now on. =) “Good morning, Mr. Hill,” greets the housewife. “Iwanta £& 
s+hange nana =! ’ = 
stocks NEW ORLEANS, LA. April 18—Local |S; can of El Alto Peaches, a can of Sampbell’s Soup, a loaf of  & 
reports indicate the spot call about on a par Bonded Bread, and a package of Kareful Cheese.” @ 
i with that of the preceding week, buying being = = 
a in largely hand-to-mouth. Inquiry is rated brisk, 2 M ill ey M D l b I he ’ ™ El Al ss 
on prices little if any changed and fairly well > r. Hill— am sorry, rs. Vale, ut ven t the to @ 
: . =i ’ ° © p 
ine in Mle | Peaches or the Sampbell’s Soup, but I have something just = & 
1iifor- =< Ke 
other KANSAS CITY, MO., Aprril 19.—Southern pine |S as good.” @ 
regon demand was off a little last week, due to wet 5 @ 
mills weather over most of the buying territory. Prices, > ‘“ ’ ° @ 
. however, have been more firmly held, with com- x Mrs. Dale— That’s too bad, Mr. Hill, but I want these par- Z 
mons the stronger items. There is a little more 4 ° ° ss .. = 
inquiry for straight cars, and prospects for in- —~ ticular brands, so will have to go to Mr. Field Ss. r 
Idaho dustrial business are better. S 
rs re- es eeeoeoeeneeeece 
| gen- = 
0 in- ST. LOUIS, MO., A > ™ . in 
Some nand continues as during the last few weeks, be- [FS “Hello,” says her husband, the retail lumberman, to the visit- 
ice to ing chiefly concerned with orders for mixed car- 4 . ] | f 2x4 Wh ’ sce? 
uying loads as wanted by retail yards. Prices are un- > Ing saiesman, need a car oO X4Ss. at's your price: 
changed. The heavy floods which recently visited 4 5) ‘= 
this section have not had much effect on the situa- > Oh, heck, I a get them from Jones fifty-cents less—you ll Kee] 
he dé- tion. It is estimated that production is about 10 = 7 bd 1 om at? Go 
ship- percent off. While unfavorable weather would 4 meet his price: All right, ship it. < 
oastal ordinarily check farm building, it is too late in the x @ 
23 are 9 4 work ogous Re =, this re- =) Why not take a lesson from the wife, Every NATALBANY Product is cer- 2 
7 spect. 4 str y . . ° 
Bn. — eS ee ew & Mr. Retailer? You can buy lumber  fified. Sell your customer NATAL- = 
; ) that is also nationally advertised BANY lumber—as safe as buying @ 
Retall SHINGLES AND LATH 2 fe ee eee oe $ 
in in- > e-mar » and grade-ma . sterling. @ 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 19.—A slight > @ 
decline in general quotations indicates that iz ° > 
- Call- this still is a buyers’ market for red cedar > Mills Numbers 71, 72 and 73 on the speedy 
Prvenes shingles. With demand increasing, lath pro- =, Illinois Central Mainline 
nmoas ducers are experiencing some difficulty in ob- iA K 
ase of taining bolts. Indications now are that the = a 
o> available supply of balsam and pine lath soon Ls S 
open will be exhausted. > @ 
- ordi- a x a 
There- NEW YORK, April 18.—There are more > nN 
» con- eastern spruce lath Here now than can be SS a 
handled for some time, and still more are <a > 
coming in daily. Prices have dropped another > U M @ 
aiid 25 cents, the prevailing scale, wholesale, for = = 
nos oe shipments being about $6.50. There > SS < 
. as been an improved demand for West Coast ~ Ar BE a 
little Shingles, but large supplies are having a de- =! Ss LES ) be OF FICE S 
| pressing effect. ' @ 
te = 2 HAMMOND, LOUISIANA & 
aimaT: 'LE, WASH., April 16.—Red cedar |g ~ 
ingles are slumping. Output is larger than <i a 
Send. Gecing Guiness bas net aeneuntes to | an MEMBER SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION = 
mand anywhere near the extent expected, with the SS) - 
East- result that the market is badly shot. = . 5 
nents Ss 8,000 cars a year of long and short leaf Southern Pine @ 
xport — = 2 
nally NEW ORLEANS, LA., April 18—Cypress | ~ 
eady. shingles remain seasonably quiet, and mod- [By EE 
erate accumulation continues at the mills, with |e Yoe WA Wa Ws We We We WU WU Ue Wd Vd WU \ud \ud WUd SOM UA UA UA SO Wd Sz 





prices reported steady, as they were. Cypress 
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Fleet of Ross Gasoline Carriers at Grays Harbor 
Lumber Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 


6 Ross Carriers 
Save $269.23 Daily 


The most convincing argument of the econ- 
omy of any lumber handling equipment is actual 
figures on operating the same. 

By accurate check on the operating cost of 6 
Ross Lumber Carriers, the Grays Harbor 
Lumber Co., of Hoquiam, Wash., has found 
their saving to be as follows: 


Total daily operating cost with 36 horses, 


500 trucks and 60 men..-............------ $388.03 

Total daily operating cost with 6 Ross 

Carriers, 6 drivers and transfers_-_......-...-. 113.80 
Net daily saving $269.23 


Ross electric or gasoline carriers will 
solve your lum handling probl 
Write for complete data on their costs. 


The Ross Carrier Co. 


Office and Plant 
Benton Harbor, <= x 





Michigcn 


















“The 
most su 


Carriers 
rer ccessful in connection 
— e herizontal resaws. On 
peng Machines we have found 
é * é i 
it one man with the Carriers 


and transfers 
s S ec: 
that an do the work 


have proven 


; ith much 
This job under the 
was one of the heay- 
ost tiresome in the 


less labor. 
old System 
jest and m 
Whole mill. 
“Six Ross Car 
installed have enabled us to dis- 
= oD sl thirty-six horses 
11n the yards.” 
Grays Harbor Lumber Co 
By Frank Blagen, Mer. 


riers recently 





MURRY JACOBS COMPANY 
69 Columbia Street, - - - - - - = 


249 Monadnock Building, - - 


San Francisco 
546 Maison Blanche Annex, New Orleans, La. 
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Fruehauf Trailers like those in this 


a Fruehauf “Dolly” as here shown. 


carload of lumber in one trip. 
tons on the rear Trailer. 


of the country 
equipment? 


10945 Harper Avenue, 








MORG AN Lu M BERG yore 


*SA TSlEp cus: 


photograph for 
recently four new units have been added to their fleet. 


Bt ce Sie 


ee 


16 to 20 Tons Per Trip 


D ‘Fre in Charleston, West Virginia, the Morgan Lumber Company have been using 


about eight years. Just 


The Morgan Trailers range in capacity from 6 to 10 tons and are frequently used with 
By using two Trailers with the one tractor truck, 
a load of 16 to 21 tons can be hauled, thus cutting down the cost of hauling per ton 
mile to a fraction of the cost if motor trucks only were used. 


In the particular case shown in the above photograph, Fruehaufs are moving a solid 
Eight tons are carried on the front Trailer and thirteen 
The Trailers were loaded direct from the car 
two miles to where a large residence was being erected and unloaded right at the job. 
The tractor truck handled the load speedily and easily. 


hauled about 





Fruehauf Trailers are being operated by the hundreds by lumbermen in all parts 
May we forward you information regarding their hauling systems and 


Pioneer Builders of Semi-Trailers, Four-Wheel Trailers and Adjustable Pole Trailers. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


Backed by 35 Years’ Experience 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Branches and Distributors in All Principal Cities. 

















ey 


lath sell steadily in mixed orders at unchanged 
prices. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., April 19.—Shingle prices 
here weakened a little last week, and some Clear; 
sold as low as $2.15. Stars remain around $2 
The demand for siding is light and prices ar, 
weak, but there is a fairly good demand for lath, 
with prices unchanged. J 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., April 19.—The boxboarg 
market is in decidedly better shape today 
than it was one year ago. Current demand 
is no more than seasonably fair, but selling 
pressure is not so intense and, with reduced 
stocks and production curtailed to actual re. 
quirements, sellers are now in a position to 
refuse unreasonable concessions. Round edge 
white pine boxboards, inch, are $27@30. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., April 19.—Some of the 
wholesalers specializing in clapboards are 
looking for active trade this spring and sum- 
mer. White clapboarded houses are much 
favored of late, and many of them are to be 
erected in this territory during 1927. Due to 
the cautious buying policy of most retailers, 
yard stocks are still light. Offerings of white 
pine and eastern spruce clapboards are lim- 
ited, and prices are firmly held. Plenty of 
redwood, red cedar, California pine and west- 
ern spruce clapboards are available, but 
wholesalers are generally disposed to quote 
strong prices. 


Perfects Lath Tally Device 


Du.LuTH, Minn., April 18.—Charles L. Gas. 
kill one of the few veteran lathtiers remain- 
ing active in the Northwest, is being con- 
gratulated upon his recent record in tying 
62,000 lath in a day while in the employ of 
the Enterprise Co., of Minneapolis. Some 
years ago Mr. Gaskill tied 68,000 lath in a 
day which as far as known in trade circles 
here has never been surpassed. Mr. Gaskill has 
applied for a patent upon a device that tallies 
bunches of lath as they are placed in the 
tying buck, and is thus calculated to save 
considerable time in any mill in keeping track 
of its new cut stock. 





(Concluded from Page 54.) 


Oak Flooring Statistics 


The following are statistics of the Oak Floor- 
ing Manufacturers’ Association for the weeks 
ended as shown: 


April 16 April 17 Increase 
1927 1926 percent 
Number of mills.. 50 46 
Production . 8,800,000 10,424,000 *%15.6 
Shipments _......... 9,784,000 9,667,000 1.2 
ee -weawenee 10,465,000 9,060,000 15.5 
*Decrease. 





North Carolina Pine 


NorFoik, Va., April 18.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from forty mills for the week 
ended April 9: . 

er- 


Percent Percent cent 
Normal Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet output output ments 
pT ere 9,696,000 ape pee oes 
CO eee ,877,401 71 a? . 

Shipments ..... 7,037,130 73 102 oes 

Orderst ........ 5,750,100 59 84 82 


+As compared with the preceding week, there is 
a decrease in orders of 11 percent; but that week 
there were reports from forty mills. 

*“Normal” is based on the amount of lumber 
the mills would produce in a uormal working day. 


IN Spite of the extent of the forests of 
Brazil, the quantity of lumber cut and ex 
ported is insignificant. On many of the rivers, 
not a single tree has been eut. The develop 
ment of the industry is especially hindered by 
the lack of capital and by the high costs and 
difficulties of transportation. 
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‘jdvantages Knock-Down 
Frames Offer Dealers 


[By Fred C. Andersen, Andersen Lumber 
Co., Bayport, Minn.] 


js a boy I grew up in a retail lumber yard 
joring the days when we always made our own 
(ames, also a good many sash, and sold frame 
paterial to earpenters in long lengths. Our com- 
pany still owns and operates a line of fifteen retail 


Pr that the present day frame as now offered 
py the best frame manufacturers is as much dif- 
ferent from the frame I knew as a boy as the 
factory-made stair is different from the built-in 
gairway of my boyhood when treads and risers 
gere merely cut to length and square butted at 
the ends. 

To go a step further, I know from actual ex- 
rience in working with the small tenoner and 
portiser in the shop that we had in our retail 
yard some years ago, that I would much prefer 
to undertake to meet the competition, both as to 
price and quality, of stock windows, with small 
shop equipment than to try to meet either the 
price or the quality of the present day factory 
pade frame with equivalent small shop equipment. 

A very small investment is needed to put in a 
stock of knock-down frames large enough to sup- 
ply the ordinary demands of customers. The bet- 
tr class of stock knock-down frames are so de- 
sgned and so accurately made that any length 
head and sill member can be used with any length 
dde member. 

One manufacturer, for instance, produces 17 dif- 
ferent standard lengths of head and sill parts and 
11 different lengths of side members. With a com- 
plete stock and by combining the various widths 
and heights, 289 different sized frames can be 
nade up quickly. Of course for the usual run of 
business the dealer can supply the needs of his 
customers with a much smaller stock. 

The larger frame manufacturing concerns make 
knock-down frames for both double hung and case- 
ment windows, cellar sash and outside doors. 
These frames are usually made in different designs 
for frame buildings, brick veneer, stucco and 
masonry construction. So that the dealer by put- 
ting in a small stock can supply the varied demands 
of his customers. 

Different widths of stock are usually available 
and many other variations possible so that the 
dealer can usually select the knock-down frames 
that just fit the particular building requirements 
of his locality. 

It is really surprising how little storage space 
the average stock of knock-down frames occupy. 
The better ciass of frames are tightly bundled in 
such a way that damage in transit or handling is 
practically eliminated. Usually the frame is packed 
in two compact bundles, the side members in one 
and the head and sill in the other. Ordinarily 
they are bound with metal bands or by cords. 
Some manufacturers follow the practice of mark- 
ing each bundle for content and size so that it is 
ah easy matter to go through the stock and select 
the length of side member and the length of head 
and sill bundle to fill the order being made up. 

A stock of frames certainly takes up no more 
room than a stock of doors and the investment 
ordinarily is not as much. 

One of the important advantages for the dealer 
in having a stock of knock-down frames is the quick 
service he can give his customers. From the stock 
he has on hand he can fill the order on a moment’s 
notice. If the frames are ordered set up, a few 
well placed nails and the frame is ready to be 
tin the opening. The better class of frames are 
% accurately made that it only takes one man ten 
minutes with a hammer and a few nails to com- 
pletely erect the frame. 

The dealer can thus give quick service when his 
customers are in a hurry and can deliver the 
frames all set up the same day they are ordered. 
Cellar frames especially are often wanted in a 
rush and the customers appreciate the real service 
4 dealer can make with a stock of knock-down 
frames. 

Compare this with making up-an order of frames 
ftom full length lumber. There is no slower job 
i home building than the making of window 
ffames by hand. Frame plants can make twenty 
complete frames while the carpenter is boring the 
pulley holes. Even with the local planing mill 
of millwork house it takes a long time to make 
UW an order. 

The better knock-down frames are assembled as 
much as possible at the factory to save time in the 
shop or on the job. Some frames have only seven 
diferent units. The head casing and drip cap 
te nailed into one unit. The head jamb is com- 
dete with parting bead and blind stop nailed in 
dace. The sill is cut to exact length. Side 
= are cut to exact length and beveled to fit 

€ sill pitch. Side jambs are dadoed to fit the 








CRAIG MOUNTAIN QUALITY 
PONDOSA\ 


























SHOP AND 
FACTORY 
Lumber to Delight | jus: 
umber to Velig MOULDINGS 
FINISH 
the Factory Man || asixc 
BASE 
— CEILING 
Lumber that is light to handle, soft SIDING 
and easy to work, white and clean-look- FLOORING 
ing, well-dried and precisely manufac- DIMENSION 
tured. That is Craig Mountain Quality BOARDS 
Pondosa Pine. SALES 
as REPRESENTATIVES: 
It comes from the finest, big virgin J.C, LACKEY, 
trees, grown on deep-soiled land, 4000 to oe 
5000 feet up. Favorable growing condi- W,,J, SCHILLER, 
tions have produced a mighty favorable mn City, Mo. 
lumber for factory men to use and yard Oconomowoc, Wis. 
men to sell. LUMBER CO,” 
Gates Washde, owe” 
pids, lowa. 
Why not try a car? COLORADO CONTI- 
NENTALLBR CO., 
. + pr ny Fo ie 
Craig Mountain Lumber Co. — 
WINCHESTER, IDAHO “Gal Lember Excheags 
| Bidg., Minneapolis, 
E. H. VAN OSTRAND, Pres. W. C. GEDDES, Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. Minn. 
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“KILMOTH” Quality OAK FLOORING 


Closet Lining lives up to its name in every way—the finest quality 
Manufacturea from Southern Oak, uniform in milling and grading. It’s the 
Tennessee Aromatic kind of flooring builders want and therefore sells quickly 
Red ror f gt for dealers. Try some and see for yourself. 

widths. Order in carlots or L. C. L. to suit your requirements. 


De Soto Hardwood Flooring Company 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 
Sledge Ave. and Southern Ry. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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sill and head jamb. Blind stops are all nailed 
in place. Pockets are cut, broken out and re- 
fastened with screws so that they can be easily 
reopened at any time. 

One of the problems with making frames in the 
shop is the question of pulleys. With most fac- 
tory made knock-down frames, high grade pulleys 
are furnished screwed in place. There is no need 
to carry a large stock of window pulleys. 

The manufacture of knock-down frames has de- 
veloped into a science requiring special machines 
and highly trained mill operators. When com- 
pared, the method of making frames in the dealer’s 
shop seems obsolete. It is impractical, slow and 
cumbersome. The labor cost if analyzed would 
probably be found to equal the cost of the com- 
plete knock-down frame purchased from the frame 
manufacturer, kaving the dealer nothing to figure 
on for material. And the factory made frame 
made by a first class concern is exact in construc- 
tion and better in practically every way. It is 
impossible for a carpenter to make a frame as 
good as the uniform machine made frame. 

Most dealers are discontinuing making their own 
frames and selling them at an actual loss. They 
are now selling standard knock-down frames and 
turning their equipment over to producing items 
that can be sokd at a profit. The following articles 
are some that these dealers are now making: 
Lawn furniture, including trellises and pergolas, 
window screens, inside door frames, bookcases, 
medicine cabinets, bread boards, ironing boards, 
inside trim, kitchen cabinets and stair treads, 
risers, newels, balusters, thresholds. 

The knock-down frame subject is a proposition 
important enough to merit the thorough investi- 
gation of every dealer who is now making his 
own frames. It offers an opportunity to serve his 
customers better and to make a good profit with 
less effort. 

Only a small investment is necessary for knock- 
down frames and very little storage space. The 
dealer has less trouble, makes more profit and 
gives better service. The customer is more satis- 
fied as he receives a better article and better 
service at the same price. 


PRA AABEABEBAAEAEE 


Wooden Building Repays Cost 


Here’s a little farm building built between 
two trees that has repaid its lumber cost each 
year it has been in use. This building has been 











Well house adapted as play room 


used for more different purposes than one ordi- 
narily finds on a farm. 


Originally this structure formed a shelter over 
an electric pump used to draw water from a 
deep well. Then a second story was added and 
the upstairs furnished excellent quarters for 
the hired man and his wife. A work shop and 
a tool room were arranged in addition to the 
pump on the first floor. 


Later, when hired help was no longer required, 
the upper room was refinished in wall board and 
made to do duty as a play-room for the only 
daughter of the house. The trees grew and 
threatened to push out the house, but the owner 
trimmed them and kept adding uses for the 
structure. The upper floor is reached by a sub- 
stantial stairway outside. 


The whole stands on the property of Mr. and 
Mrs. C. L. Vestal, on Courtland Avenue in 








Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for thrée consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a lime for four consecutive weeks. 
might words of ordinary length make one 
line. Count in signatu 


re. 
Heading counts as mi Rn 
No ad except the™“heading can be ad- 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies'‘ef paper 
containing advertisement. Copy. must 
be in this office not later than“WVednes- 
-day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 


























Park Ridge, Ill. 








Flaming forest fires forever fiend- 
ishly flatten fine fir forests, fre- 
quently forcing fighting foresters 


futilely furrowing from fray, forti- 
fying frantically further fighting for 
flumes, field fences, farms, forlornly 


fearing further flurry. 
A. F. Eckert, Spokane, Wash. 


Try for a Prize by sending in yours. 


See Particulars on page 57. 





HOUSE BILL SALES MANAGER 
competent to handle a sales force of fifteen salesmen 
and a plan service and estimating department selling 
complete guaranteed quantities of lumber, millwork, 
building materials, paints and hardware necessary to 
construct a home, or to sell complete homes to be built 


through customer contractors. Give history of expe- 
rience and names of companies employed by. 
Address “A. 2,’" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
First class shipping clerk familiar with grading and 
manufacture of yellow pine for large modern mill in 
Mississippi. In first letter give complete details, age, 
experience with whom, if now employed, where, com- 
pensation wanted, when can report, size of family if 
any, any additional information, to enable us form prompt 
opinion. All replies confidential. 

Address “A. 7,’’ care American Lumberman. 


YOUNG MAN AS MANAGER OF COMPANY 
Building garages and small cottages, also retail yard. 
Must have financial ability, experience with contracting 
and simple blueprints. Location near Chicago. Won- 
derful chance for right man with ability and vision. 
Give experience, age and present salary. 

Address ““W. 104,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: LINE YARD MANAGER 
Jersey coast. Small competitive business, unlimited op- 
portunity. Must have best salesmanship qualifications 
and adaptability to organization. State age, education, 
experience and minimum initial salary. 

Address **B. 6,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANT YARD MANAGER OR BOOKKEEPER 
And salesman, to invest $10,000 to $15,000 in established 
Denver Retail Yard, immediately: state age, experience, 
nationality, salary, amount can invest and date; might 
consider educated young man willing to learn. 

P. O. BOX 355, Denver, Colo. 


CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE BUYER WANTED 
Large wholesaler employing fifteen salesmen in Central 
and Eastern States desires to form a connection with 
commission buyer to place orders for California white 
pine, white fir, etc. 

Address ““W. 121,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: 
Man familiar with box manufacturing business. One 
who can take charge of a small factory and quote 
prices on boxes. 























WELL LOCATED MILL IN GOOD 

Wholesale and retail district in Bastern Washington, 
wishes to establish the unity of their employees, office 
manager, retail sales manager, plant engineer and pm. 


duction manager etc. Must take financial in 
Fully secured and returnable to you if not suited of 
you don’t make good. Ideal living conditions and goog 
wages. 

Address “A. 16,"" care American Lumberman,. 


WANTED A MAN TO FILL POSITION 


As superintendent of our hardwood flooring mill. Must 
be experienced handling help, grinding knives, operating 





- kilns. Give full particulars, experience, etc, ig 
etter. 
Address “A. 22," care American Lumberman, 





WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 

A man who can do detailing and billing. Able to handle 

men and get production in a high grade special millwerk 

plant. State age, experience and salary first letter, 
Address ‘“‘W. 109," care American Lumberman. 


FOREMAN FOR NORTH SIDE 

Lumber yard handling industrial trade. Must be able 
to tally lumber accurately. Steady reliable worker, 
Address “B. 16,” care American Lumberman. 








WANTED A-1 BAND SAWYER 
Give age, qualifications and reference. 
Address **B. 22," care American Lumberman, 





WANTED—MACHINIST 
For sawmill and railroad work. Must have all around 
experience. Permanent position, steady work. 
MENOMINEE BAY SHORB LBB. OO., 
Soperton, Wis. 





Fir flumes frustrate farmers’ fears 


for fruitless farms. 
M. L. Harper, Chicago, Il. 


Try for a Prize by sending in yours. 


See Particulars on page 57. 





LARGE WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTOR 

Of Pacific Coast Woods wants sales representative in 
Ohio, Indiana, Mlinois and Michigan. An acquaintance- 
ship particularly embracing the industrial, railroad and 
specialty trades is highly desirable and to the man who 
possesses the necessary qualifications an exclusive terri- 
torial arrangement will be offered. Anyone interested 
will please write fully stating age, experience, educa- 
tional qualifications, whether married or single, also ter- 
ritory covered. Also please advise plan of remunera- 
tion oe or profit-sharing—indicating yearly 
earnings expected. 


Address “B. 8,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMAN, 
Now employed by wholesale lumber company. Prefer 
man who has good position and an established trade. 
Large wholesaler maintaining offices in Portland, Ore- 
gon; Spokane, Washington, and Meridian, Mississippi, 
will offer an attractive ition—drawing account and 
percentage of profits. ant to place men particularly 
in Indiana, Maryland, New York, New Jersey and New 


England. 
Address “HY. 116," care American Lumberman. 


OUR ARGO YARD, DOING BUSINESS IN 
Lyons, Berwyn, La Grange and that northwestern coun- 
try is in need of a lumber salesman. While it is princl- 
pally a salesman we want, yet he must also unde 
the lumber and millwork business thoroughly. The sal- 
ary we offer at this point will only be measured by his 


ability. 
WALTER H. SCHENK COMPANY, 
6601 South Central Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


COMMISSION SALESMAN ATTENTION 
Sell our ‘*Mothd 3 e aromatic red 
closet lining as a side line. Plenty of sales available. 
We pay a very liberal commission. 
THE M. B. FARRIN LUMBER CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


COMMISSION SALESMEN 
West Coast manufacturer and wholesaler, long estab- 
lished, highest rating, wants reliable representatives. 

















High-class references required and given. Exclusive 
territory. 
Address “T. 104,"" care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—SALESMEN 
On a commission basis to sell N. O. Pine, yellow pine 
and cypress lumber. Prefer experienced salesmen 
established trade located anywhere in Va., W. Va. 
Md., Pa., N. J., N. Y., Conn. and Mass. 
Address CLYDE EBY, New Bern, N. C. 


FOR EASTERN OHIO 
One who knows retail trade intimately and has thorough 
knowledge of Inland Empire products, yellow pine and 
West Coast lumber. Salary and bonus basis. State age, 
experience, salary.expected. . 
Address **G. 127,’’ care American Lumberman. 








YOU CAN GET GOOD EMPLOYEES 


By advertising in the Wanted Employees column ef the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





Address 


“A. 4,"" care American Lumberman, 


You get results from our ads. 
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